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4 ways 


You can help WA 


save food 


Armour gives you these 
suggestions to help you share 
and play fair with food 


America is feeding its fighting men and its home 


front, and sending urgently-needed food to its 
allies. America produces just enough food to 
do this. 

So we all must help conserve food, every d 

Armour and Company supplies a lot of meat 
for our men overseas and their families at home. 
To do this big job, we are using all our expe- 
rience, all our facilities to give everyone a fair 
share. 

Your kitehen is another place where food 
must be conserved. 

Follow these simple food-saving rules: Buy 
only what you need. Use all you buy. Avoid 
black markets. Pay no more than ceiling prices. 
Give required ration pvints for cabana food, 

And use the ideas from the Armour kitchens, 
on this page. They were developed by people 
who know how to save food. They'll help you 
get the most from your food, and thus make 
the supply go farther for everyone. 
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Make the most of Leftover Lamb 
Just 2 cupfuls of Star Lamb are needed 
fur this rich-tasting dish! 


Lamb Barbecue 


2 cups cooked Star Lamb, cut in narrow 

strips 
2 tbsps. Cloverbloom Butter, or Star Bacon 

drippings 
6 tbsps. onion, sliced 1% tsps. salt 

fine 44 tsp. chili powder 
44 cup celery, diced 3 tbsps. vinegar 
44 tsp. dry mustard 1% cups Armour’s 
2 tbsps. brown sugar Tomato Juice 

Yo cup water 

Lightly brown onion and celery in fat. Add 
dry ingredients. Add vinegar, tomato juice 
and water. Simmer 20 minutes. Add lamb 
and simmer slowly for 40 minutes more, 
or uvitil the sauce has thickened and fla- 
vored the lamb. Serve the barbecued lamb 
in a ring of green or dry lima beans. This 
recipe makes 4 servings. 


Handy Hints for All Meat Cookery 

Low temperature meat cooking minimizes 
shrinkage; gives you the most servings and 
flavor. Here are some basic rules: 
1. Use low (325° F.) oven for roasting all 
meats and poultry (350° F. for fresh pork.) 
Do not sear roasts first. 2. A roast is self- 
basting if placed fat side up in roasting pan. 
3. Meats cooked in water should be sim- 
mered, not boiled. 4. Lower broiling heat 
gives juicier steaks and chops. 


© ARMOUR AND COMPANY 





How to Get the Most From a Rib Roast 
The next time you buy a 2-rib beef roast 

have the dealer cut the long rib end from 
the roast, up to the “‘eye’’ of beef. The 
long end of the roast should then be cut 
into 4 individual short ribs for a braised 
short rib dinner. The thick, meaty roast 
cooks more evenly, carves better. The dia- 
gram above shows how your meat man 
should cut it. Same idea works on 1-rib 
roast. This gives short ribs for a family of 2. 


Makers of Star Ham and Bacon, Star Beef, Lamb and Veal, Star Sausages, 


Star Canned Meats, Cloverbloom Poultry and Dairy Products 


Two Thrifty Ways to Tastier Pies! 
If you have only a little cheese left for 
tonight’s apple pie, grate the cheese and 
sprinkle on the top crust before serving. 
Takes less... but the flavor’s just the same. 
When making pie crust, remember that 
lard has the highest shortening power and 
gives wonderful flavor... yet takes the few- 
est ration points per pound. It’s the most 
plentiful of all shortenings. (Armour’s Star 
Lard is texturated for faster, easier baking.) 


Armour 
and Company 


Suppliers of Meat and Dairy Products for 
America’s Military and Civilian needs 











No’Mud Traps’ on this tread 


10 guun ip you work 


_ are two ways to go about designing 
a tractor tire. 






One is the lazy way — to copy something al- 
ready built, such as a truck tire. 








BUTTRESSED BASE 
Sirength 10 Stand Alone 


The other way is to sweat out exactly the kind 
of tire that a tractor needs. 









Trucks do a lot of running on highways. So 
they need riding rubber in the center of the 
tread. 

Tractor tires need to grip soft ground — so 
they need first of all a tread that won’t get 
gummed up when you need to keep going. 

So Goodyear built the Sure-Grip. Every lug 
bar is strong enough to stand alone. é' 
Every lug is open at both ends, so dirt and mud 4 
slide right out. 





We proved out this tread on our own Goodyear 
farms. It will keep pulling in those soft spots 
where gummed-up tires slip and spin. 


OPEN C-E-NTER 
No Had Traps 














It's built right for the job —a combination 
of Goodyear research and practical farming 
experience. 
You'll use vour tractor tires a long time. So 
better make sure vou get the best tires built. ~ 
That’s another way of saying, AY 
get Goodyears. 

tM. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compa 
BUY WAR BONDS 
TO SPEED VICTORY 
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is a trade mark name 





Ethyl is the name of antiknock fluid 
made only by the Ethyl Corporation. 
Most of it is now used to improve 
fighting gasoline for airplanes, tanks, 
Army trucks and jeeps. All Army and 
Navy gasoline is improved with Ethyl 
~which leaves less for the home front. 
But after the war the name Ethyl 
and the Ethyl emblem on a gasoline 
pump will be your guide to better 
gasoline—and better car performance 
than you've ever enjoyed before. 
MORE AND MORE ETHYL IS aii 
GOING OVERSEAS 
SEND COUPON FOR FREE BOOK OF NAMES 


SS | 











2 i Ethyl Corporation | 
What does your name mean: ; Room 3613, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. ¥ | 
Please send me a free copy of “ What's in a Name?” 

The meanings and origins of over 900 | ; 
masculine and feminine names are given a | 
in the fascinating illustrated booklet, | (ecease print) | 
“‘What’s in a Name?” It’s free— no ob- J Address 
ligation—just mail coupon. | 
| City State j 
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VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS 
































IT’S YOUR BUSINESS TOO! 


The American farmer's job is a good deal like a manufac- 
turer's. His farm is his factory. His ——- is his 
machinery. His soil and seed and livestock are his mate- 


rials. Right now he knows that bumper food production is 
needed for the war effort—just as we of General Motors 
know that weapons of war must flow from our plants in 
huge volume. 

America and its allies depend on farming and manu- 


facturing to meet the hungry demands of war. You must 
feed our fighters; we must arm them. 

And so the farm and factory form a sort of “partner- 
ship” —a partnership that is doing a mighty good job so far. 
It’s a job that’s founded on plain hard work, skill, determi- 
nation and management know-how. Those 
are the things that count—in both farming 
and manufacturing. 

And our “partnership” goes even a 
than that. It goes as deep as freedom—that 
old-time American freedom to tackle your 
job your way .. . to give it all you’ve got— 
and to get the rewards you earn. 

















Let’s ALL Back the Attack! BUY WAR BONDS 





GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK * CADILLAC « FISHER BODY 
GMC TRUCK & COACH ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 








FREE to far 





New 48-page (6"x9") -@ 


ILLUSTRATED 
HANDBOOK 


on the care of 


FARM TRUCKS 


ANSWERS HUNDREDS OF QUESTIONS 
APPLIES TO ALL MAKES OF TRUCKS 


VERY farmer should have this valu 

able book. It is not an advertising 
pamphlet, but a complete handbook show- 
ing how to get the greatest possible serv- 
ice from your farm truck—no matter 
what make or age it is. 

“Care and Maintenance of the Farm 
Truck” is a Studebaker wartime contri 
bution to America’s farm truck owners. 
It tries to sell you nothing. It is not for 
sale itself. It is absolutely free. It tells 
you how to care for your truck and thus 
improve its performance, keep it in steady 
operation and add years to its life. 


48 PAGES OF HELPFUL IDEAS 








The immense amount of information 
packed into this free book is really amaz- 
ing. Here are only a few of the subjects 
covered: 


How to diagnose the hundreds of trou- 
bles you run into with the engine, 
ignition, cooling, steering, brakes, tires 
and chassis. 

How to check all the many causes of 
faulty truck performance. 


Gives valuable information on proper 

loading and what weights can be 

carried. 

Contains a big table of weights of 

farm products from apples to wheat— 

and materials from ashes to water. 
Every page is written in non-technical 


easy-to-understand language. Every sub- 
ject is completely indexed so you can find 





STUDEBAKER 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER 
IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the 
Boeing Flying Fortress —multiple-drive military 
trucks —and other vital war materiel. 














ick reference 
truck experts 


uv 
A practical daily helper and q 
st to coast. 
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it in a jiffy. The book is 48 pages—6 x 9 
inches—with sturdy cover and heavy 


paper inside —designed to stand up under 


years of use 


“THIS FARM TRUCK e 


BOOK HAS SAVED ® 
ME TIME AND 
MONE y!” 





HOW TO GET YOUR FREE COPY 


To get your free copy of ‘‘Care and Main- 
tenance of the Farm Truck”’ simply call 
it your nearest Studebaker showroom. 
No charge—no obligation. Act now while 
the supply lasts. If you can’t get in soon, 
just mail the coupon below with your 
name and address and we will send you 
the book free and postpaid di- 
rect from Studebaker headquar- 
ters. Tear out the coupon now 
so you won't forget about it. 











MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


The Studebaker Corporation 
Truck Division, Dept F-9 
South Bend 27, indiana | 
I want a free copy of “Cane ene 
of the Farm Truck in a 
i it free and postpaid. 


You bet. 
Maintenance 
time.” Please sen 


Name 


Address 


MAIL COUPON OR 
PRESENT AT ANY STUDEBAKER DEALER'S 


m truck owners 
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ALL OF US 





N INDIANA 
farm boy, Ger- 
ard M. Ray, 

wrote a_ tribute to 
“Old Prince,” his 
favorite horse. One 
day he sent it to Farm 
Journal. We thought 
it deserved printing. 
Finally it appeared, 
on page 42 of the 
February issue. The 
day the magazine ap- 





peared the Associated 
Press reported a 100- 
plane attack by Amer- 


Wheeler WMceMillen 


n bombers and torpedo planes on Rabaul, 
with only one lost. “Capt. Gerard Ray of 
Lafayette, Ind.. led the torpedo bomber 
flight,” the dispatch said. Yes, the same 
fellow. 


x wk k * 
\ FAIR ANSWER was given the other day 


by President O’Neal of the Farm Bureau to 
certain gentlemen who proposed setting up 
war veterans with farms. “That’s all right,” 
Ed told them, “as far as it goes. But we 
wait to treat these boys right, and all alike. 
Some of them won't want to be farmers. Fix 
t so those fellows can have themselves a 
littie factory, or a store, or a taxicab. If Uncle 
Sam can start the boys up in business, let’s 
vive them a chance at your business as well 


? 
as ours. 


x *k* *k * 


HOW ABOUT some synthetic soil? Soil 
is the foremost human resource. Dr. Hugh 
H. Bennett, the evangelist of soil preserva- 
tion, says nature needs four hundred years to 
make an inch of topsoil. Despite all that is 
heing done, topsoil continues to disappear 
relentlessly. Modern science gives us syn- 
thetic rubber, synthetic materials of a thou- 
sand kinds. What a triumph it would be if 
we could be shown how to build an inch of 
topsoil in four years, instead of four hun- 
dred! Should not science be financed to learn 
all there is to know about what soil really 
s, how it is built, how its fertility is con- 
-umed and can be restored, and how to make 


~ome more topsoil ? 
xkxkwke 


AS SOME of my correspondents have 
guessed after noting the various portraits at 
the head of this column, I am not indifferent 
to the subject of food. When I left the Ohio 
farm to live in a large city some years ago, 
one of the first things evident was that cer- 
tain foods, notably potatoes and eggs, lacked 
the good flavors to which I was accustomed. 
I supposed it might be because the’ potatoes 
came from fields heavily fertilized, or lack- 
ing in some soil element, and the eggs from 
hens which didn’t get enough grass and 





Published Monthly by Farm Journal, Inc., Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna., U. 5S. 
* Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 3, ISS8, under the Act 0 
March 3, 1879. ‘Entered at Chicago, Ill Copyright, 
1944, by Farm Journal, Inc. Vol. LN VIII, No. 4 


Subscription price 50 cents for 2 years in U. 8. and pos- 


sessions. Subscriptions from other countries cannot at 
1S. When 


present be filled.. Single copies, 5 cents in , 
changing address, send us old address as well as new; 
send address label from last copy; allow 5 weeks for first 
copy to reach new address 
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“Boys, I'll tell you what Free Enterprise really is!” 


It’s a lot of little things—and some mighty 
big things, too. 


But in a nutshell, it’s our right to live our 
own lives, run our own farms and our 
own businesses in our own way—without 
needless interference. 


It’s our right to criticize the government, 
bawl out the umpire, belong to the 
Grange, or make a speech on the public 
square. It’s our right to travel when 
and where we choose—to work or not, 
as we please. 


It offers opportunity to anyone who really 
wants it. It rewards thrift, hard work and 
ingenuity. It thrives on competition and 
raises our standard of living. Ice encour- 
ages invention, stimulates research and 
promotes progress. 


It offers us a chance to save and invest 
and build and grow. 


Under Free Enterprise men who have 
faith in an idea can take risks to develop 


The Army- 
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waves over 
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it. Our railways started that way. So did 
the motor car industry—and oil and steel 
and aviation and scientific mechanized 
farming. 


Free Enterprise made small farms and 
factories into big ones—and then started 
more small ones. And now, fighting a 
desperate war in which production will 
turn the scale, America is out-producing 
every other country in the world, hands 
down—and is doing it faster and better. 


Yet in spite of all this, some folks would 
like to change our American way of doing 
things—and rebuild our whole country 
under a mew and different system. 


If they had their way, Tom here, wouldn't 
own this store. He’d be regimented with a 
lot of other storekeepers and told how to 
run his business by some bureaucrat who 
probably never tended store in his life. 


Ed’s farm would belong to the state,and Ed 
would be told how to run it and what to 
raise by someone he wouldn’t even know. 


Jim would be working for a state-owned 
factory—with his job and wages frozen. 
And I don't know where we country 
doctors would be. 


We fellows aren't rich—and probably 
never will be. But we've got a lot of self- 
respect and religion and decency and 
common sense. We own our own homes 
and farms, send our kids to college, have 
cars, radios, and a lot more of the luxuries 
of life than millions of people living 
under fancy political systems and 
“planned economies” in other countries. 


Sure, we’re willing to put up with a lot 
of irritating things right now—in order 
to win the war—but I don’t believe we'll 
stand for being pushed around much 
after it’s over. 


Frankly, I don’t like the name Free Enter- 
prise for the system under which this 
country has grown great. I'd rather call 
it American Enterprise, because it’s the 
most American thing we have. It really 
is America, Let's keep it. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


WOVEN WIRE FENCING « BARBED WIRE « STEEL FENCE POSTS « BALE TIES 
ROOFING and SIDING « NAILS « STAPLES + BOLTS, NUTS and RIVETS « PIPE 
CARBON, ALLOY and STAINLESS STEELS for FARM and DAIRY EQUIPMENT 








4,500,000 trucks, and their millions of drivers, are serving America’s vital home front! 
/ 





DEPENDABLE 


DODGE Service 


KEEPS YOU "ON THE JOB" 


TRUCKS | 





While more than 300,000 Dodge-built 
Army vehicles are serving our fighting 
forces, hundreds of thousands of dependable 
Dodge Job-Rated Trucks are serving factories and 
farms in America’s gigantic war-production 
task. Devoted to the war effort, too, are 
thousands of Dodge Dealers... working 
and serving... making sure that “it’s a long 


way to the last mile of a dependable Dodge.” 


DODGE £6 aed TRUCKS 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY, 9 P.M. E.W.T, 
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vrasshoppers. Last season, we raised our 
own potatoes on ground which for many 
years had grown none. Their flavor is su- 
perior by far to the commercial potatoes 


we have been buying. 


* 


Flaver is only one desirable quality of 
food. Farmers some day may compete to 
grow crops superior in health values,’ nutri- 
ment and flavor as well as in yield and ap- 
pearance. Now there is little inducement for 
such efforts. Most city people are igno- 
rant of food qualities. They buy on appear- 
ance, cleanliness, bulk, and price. Probably 
they cheat themselves somewhat. However, 
we know that trace elements, minute quanti- 
ties of boron, zine or copper, materially affect 
appearance and yields. Undoubtedly there 
are things to find out about soils and fer- 
tility which may enable farmers to grow 
flavor and food value as deliberately as they 
now undertake to produce yield or appear- 
ance. Soils as well as varieties doubtless 
influence these characteristics. The best 
economy might be to double the amount we 
spend on our experiment stations, and then 
be a litthe impatient about getting our 
money’s worth, 


x © = 


THE MOST DANGEROUS disease in the 
world is a spiritual and mental malady. The 
political philosophers have a name for it. 
The name, for some reason, is not familiar 
in the common language of the people, al 
though the disease, wherever it gets the 
upper hand, affects millions. You will not 
likely find it defined in your dictionary. Per- 
haps the name is less familiar to Americans 
than to the people of Europe, the poison-pot 
of civilization, where the disease is more 
continuously rampant. Like the influenza 
and other epidemics, this malady crosses 
oceans. Most of our ancestors came here to 
escape its effects. All of us will do well to 
become acquainted with the name and wit! 
its character. The name is statism, 


* 


Statism is government of the people as 
contrasted to government by the people. 
Dictatorship, monarchy, totalitarianism, 
fascism, Communism, despotism—all add up 
to statism and tyranny. Wherever there is 
government, and the powers of government 
are not exercised by the people, there is 
statism. Where government is the master 
and not the servant of the people, there is 
statism. No matter how many rights are 
granted to the people, no matter how benevo 
lently their security and welfare are guarded 
statism is still evil. 


* 


During the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, one delegate asked another what the 
people of America 150 vears hence would 
think of their work. The other delegate 
laughed heartily at the idea that whatever 
the convention did would last a century and 
a half. He had every reason to be amused. 
All history justified his mirth. He knew they 
were trying to set up a government that 
could not interfere with the liberty of the 
people. That never had been done before. 
He knew that the oldest conflict in society 
is the conflict between freedom and au- 
thority. He knew that up to that time, au- 
thority had always won. 
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Tire treads that came out of holes in the ground 


HE tread ofa tire is the outside 

part that takes the road wear. 
Original treads of those above were 
made of material from the deep earth 
—from holes drilled down below 
layers of rock, dirt, sand, water— 
sometimes a mile or more. ‘‘Mole- 
cule juggling’’ made petroleum into 
“‘rubber.”’ 

Research on this “‘butadiene-type”’ 
rubber began back in the twenties. 
B. F. Goodrich built the first plant 
to make it commercially and, before 
the government plants were built, 
was making more than all the rest of 
the nation combined. In 1940 the 
tires above and thousands of other 
passenger-car tires were sold—the 
first containing any synthetic rubber 
ever put into general use by Amer- 
ican car owners. Private owners and 
companies sent in reports of their 
performance. The test was estimated 
at 80 million miles a year ago—and 


The chemists took 
something that flows, 
ivggled its molecules 

and made it roll 


some of the tires are still running 
without recapping. 

Those tires in the picture were 
owned by a large eastern utility com- 
pany. No. 1 has gone 27,622 miles; 
No. 2 ran 29,432. Some were recap- 
ped, but Nos. 9 and 10 rode side by 
side for 30,018 miles before recap- 
ping. Others worked under condi- 
tions that reduced their mileages, 
but the average of all ten was over 
20,000. 

Today’s B. F. Goodrich tires are 
made of government synthetic. Those 
for passenger cars are all-synthetic 


(99.8%). With good care, they’ll 
nearly equal the service of prewar 
tires. Truck tires are not yet this 
good, particularly in intercity serv- 
ice, but are improving. 

Few can buy right now, but if 
you’re one of those who can buy tires 
today, go to a B. F. Goodrich dealer 
or Silvertown store. You'll get tires 
backed by years of experience with 
synthetic rubber in all kinds of 
products—tires backed by this 
80,000,000-mile road test. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 2 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 











IT HELPED WIN 
A GREAT BATTLE 


Sealed in this box and deposited in the vaults of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories is a special device 
that helped win a great battle. It is being preserved 
for its historical significance. 


Sucu things do not just happen. New instruments of 
war may appear suddenly on the battle-fronts. But be- 
hind them are long years of patient preparation. 


Our scientists were organized to have this device ready 
for battle—just as our fighting forces were organized to 
be ready for that battle. 


Developing secret military devices is a big job but big 
forces are busy on it, day and night. 


Concentrating on this job are more than 7000 people in 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. Its scientists and engi- 
neers and their skilled associates form a highly organized 
team, experienced in working things out. 


Today’s work for war had its beginning many years ago 
when these laboratories were founded as part of the Bell 
System’s service to the public. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The State, using the word in its broad sense 
as the government, never yields power ex- 
cept when it has to yield. Why? Because in 
the State’s positions of power there are al- 
ways men, whether kings, nobles, ministers 
or bureaucrats, to whom power gives satis- 
faction and pay. The moment they fail to 
be servants of the public, and begin to feel 
that the power they exercise is theirs, and 
not the people’s, they begin to be dangerous. 
The fact that monarchy or dictatorship, in 
some form, has prevailed nearly everywhere 
through all time attests to the constant dan- 
ger of statism. Merely calling a country a 
democracy or republic does not remove the 
danger. Some modern “republics” are dicta- 
torships. 

* 


Clear understanding of the character of 
statism is vital for all Americans today. Not 
since rule by the people was established in 
our Constitution have so many as now been 
advocating American statism, in the way of 
centering more power in the national govern- 
ment and more national power in the execu- 
tive department. Not since American free- 
dom was organized has statism actually ob- 
tained so much power as now resides in our 
executive bureaucracy. When orders and 
directives begin to supplant laws made by 
the people’s Congress, something is taking 
place which a free people should watch 
closely. 
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CHEVROLET CARS AND TRUCKS 


. provide wartime transportation and 
haulage service for more workers and 
industries than do cars and trucks of any 
other make. 


. carry one-fourth of all passenger car 
and truck traffic for a working nation at 
war. 


. lead every other make of car and 
truck in number of car owners throughout 
the United States. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General 


“SAVE THE wueers “at 


CHEVROLET DEALERS 


. were first among all dealer organi- 
zations to provide wartime car and truck 
conservation service. 


. provide wartime service for more 
cars and trucks than does any other 
automotive dealer organization. 


. service cars and trucks of all makes 
to maintain America’s wartime motor 
transportation system. 


Every Sunday Afternoon, GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR, NBC Network 


TO SPEED VICTORY... 


BUY WAR BONDS 








PRODUCT OF DELCO-REMY 





Today, millions of cars and trucks are started on their essential 
rounds of wartime duties by the dependable power of Delco batteries. 


Taking proper care of these batteries—and of all batteries, regard- 
less of make—is a responsibility that car and truck owners must 
accept. War-vital materials can be conserved, 

and breakdowns in the nation’s transportation sciad er 
system avoided, by periodic battery inspection eae, ae 
and service. 


Have your Delco battery dealer check your 
battery at least once a month. He is well quali- 
fied to help you get the greatest possible use out Se 
of it, and well qualified to recommend the right FI GHTS 
size and type Delco battery to ‘‘take over’’ when ‘for freedom 
your present battery is no longer serviceable. 














When you MUST replace [) ELC (} | 
REPLACE WITH A Battery 
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OPEN MEETING 
REALS NI IE A DEPLETES 


WARTIME WAR e e e@ There seems no 
sound reason why, until the war has been 
won, we should fight among ourselves over 
social reforms, race prejudice, or the ques- 
tion of changing the 150-year-old fundamen- 
tals of our government. 


Rochester, Ind. Peirce C. Ward 
Referred to those who are forcing us 


to defend American ideals in wartime. 


Ed. 


COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP ee @ We 
already have collective ownership of high- 
ways, schools, postal system, fire depart- 
ments, etc. Of course it would be silly to 
ask if you favor a return to toll-roads and 
private schools; the question is simply: 
where draw the line? 

The fact is that public ownership is being 
gradually extended as more and more com- 
munities acquire and operate their own elec- 
tricity and water systems. And I’m_ not 
against that; are you? 

Massena, New York A. Leslie Potter 


$64 UP THE FLUE e e e $64 is too much 
to pay for what Mr. Andrews inquired about. 
|Goings-on in Washington, February, page 
24.) If I could have seen him first, before 
he asked it, I could have told him without 
any cost at all that Mr. Roosevelt will run. 


Modesto, Calif. Chas. L. Thwing 


HOW IT GOT THERE e e e Does it really 
make any difference if the money used for 
her trips comes from her pocket or not? It 
got there through the taxpayers anyway. | 
think before she takes another trip I'd ad- 
vise her to ask herself this question: “Is this 
trip necessary?” And she’d better answer it 
truthfully, too. 

Albany, Oregon Mary Engel 


NO POSTAL SUBSIDY e e e Since you 
are against a subsidy for food, it is amusing 
to read at the bottom of page 8 (recent 
issue): “Entered as second-class matter at 
the Post Office,” ete. I suggest you enter 
your Journal as “first-class matter.” You 
know first-class mail shows a profit, second- 
class a deficit. Your second-class mailing 
privilege is the equivalent of a good-sized 
subsidy. Why not be consistent? 


Plainfield, Ul. G. W. Schmidt 


While the value of most magazines to 
the nation would probably justify some 
subsidy, no such subsidy exists. A 
thorough study by independent account- 
ants hired by Congress showed that the 
magazines pay the post-office approxi- 


| mately the full cost of transportation and 


delivery.— Ed. 


AUCTION ANARCHY e e e In your arti- 


| cle “OPA SKIDDOO” in your February issue 


Delco batteries are available for every make and model automobile, as well as | 
Jor trucks, buses, tractors and commercial vehicles. They are sold by 34,000 dealers | 


under the direction of United Motors Service. 


Delco-Remy * Wherever Wheels Turn or Propellers Spin 





|page 16] you are encouraging anarchy. Is 
that what we should have here at home 
while our boys are fighting for their coun- 
try? 


RFD, Hood River, Ore. Armas Jakku 


DEATH TO TRAITORS e e e The New 
Deal with its alphabetism is a traitor and 
an enemy to the Constitution of these United 
States and the American Way of Life, and 


| anything or anyone else that is not beneficial 


to the New Deal. 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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2 Pilots letter advises: 
Ctiter tu Biurek™ 


‘HE is a three-star mother, 
S with one son an Army 
pilot, one a Navy flier, one an 
Army cadet meteorologist — 
and a wartime job of her own 
to handle. 


When a letier came from the 
one who has been out in the 
Pacific for 15 months—much 
of the time in a big Liberator 
bomber — she passed it on to 
us, with quite needless apol- 
ogies about “a mere mother’s 
pride’ in her son’s good 
efforts. 


She sent it on because her son 


wrote: 


“These engines I fly behind 
are built by Buick, so I have 
the utmost faithin them. You 
take care of them and they'll 


Exery Sunday Afiernoon— GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE 


take care of you.” 


And you can be mighty sure 
that made us feel good. 


But listen to what the mother 
added and see if you wouldn't 
feel both proud and a bit 
humble in the face of such 
obvious appreciation: 


“Thank God,’ she wrote, 


“that ifour modern machines 


|. @-1-) oa Geel -ta lore Mel icelele 


BUY WAR BONDS 





must be used as instruments 
of war, Buick does build 
them. It means much to us 
mothers of men that, as they 
defy death in the skies, you 
have done your best to see 
them through.” 


Yes, we have done our best. 
And we are glad that best has 
been good enough to give 
fighting men faith in Buick- 
built war goods. 


But who wouldn’t tfy to 
better his best when to such 
faith you have added the sin- 
cere gratitude of mothers 
who send their sons to fight 
for us? 


Certainly we shall — every 
hour of every day—from now 
till Victory! 


AIR— NPC Netsvork 











* WARTIME 


STRATEGY ON THE FARM *® 




















: sem thes id 
“WE INSTALLED DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


about a year ago,”” says Clyde Schneeman. 
“Since then our average annual butter fat 


production has jumped from 430 to 475 
pounds per cow—for a total profit in- 
crease of about $375.00 a year. The 7 
automatic fountains cost only $50.00 in- 
stalled, and the cost of electricity is only 
a few pennies a day!”’ 





“"WE JUST COULDN’T GET ALONG without 
our automatic electric water heater. It 
keeps the milking machine and utensils 
clean and sanitary. We use electricity in a 
lot of other ways, too .. . for elevating 
corn, for electric fencing, in our farm 
workshop, and so forth. If I couldn’t 
have electricity, I’d sell the herd!’’ 


“If | didn’t have electricity, 
I’d sell the herd!” 


That’s Clyde Schneeman of Pontiac, Illinois, talking. 

About eight years ago, young Don Schneeman—an 
ardent 4-H’er—persuaded his dad to stock his 240-acre 
farm with pure-bred Holsteins. 

Since then, milk production has improved consistently 
. . . because of the fine herd of Holstein milkers . . . and 
because of .the ever-expanding use of electricity 
about the farm. 

But let Clyde and Don Schneeman tell you about 
how electricity helps them save /abor, cut production 
costs, and increase profits on their dairy farm! 








"WHEN WE MILKED BY HAND,” says Don 
Schneeman, “it took dad and me an hour 
and 15 minutes, twice a day, to milk our 
herd of 17 Holsteins. Now, with our 
electric milker, my brother Deb and I can 
do the job in 35 minutes. . . in the morning 
and evening. This milker saves each of us 
1 hour and 20 minutes a day for other 
important work.”’ 


“HERE'S MY KID BROTHER DEB, milking 


Princess, one of our prize Holsteins. Us- 
ually, I do the milking and Deb strips the 
cows and keeps the records. By wider use 
of electricity and careful breeding, we 
increased our 1942 butter fat production 
about 17 pounds more per cow over 1941. 
This meant $125.00 more in profits in a 
single year.” 


Whenever you see the WESTINGHOUSE nameplate on electric farm 
motors, farm equipment and household appliances, you can always be sure 
of sturdy construction . . . economical operation . . . long, trouble-free life. 
Westinghouse is the name that means everything in electricity. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 cities... Offices Everywhere 


fune in John Charles Thomas, N B C, Sundays, 2:30 p. m., E. W. 1. 










WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. (Dept. FJ-44) 
Rural Electrification, 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me free ‘‘Farm Motors” booklet ()—also send free Farm Bulletins 
on the application of electricity to the subjects checked below: 


1) Dairy Cattle 0) Cooking, Canning, and Preservation of Food 

C1) Crops 0) Clothing 0) Sheep 0D Handicraft 0 Home 

Improvement 0) Poultry 0) Rural Electrification 0D Swine 
C) Beef Cattle O) Truck Gardening 















' 
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TO FARMERS-— 


Gasoline R coupons, issued for non—highway use, . 
will not be honored at retail filling stations after 
April l—-only at bulk and specially—authorized sta- 
tions. R coupons have been showing up in cities. 


8,562,000 persons reported today by USDA working 
on farms is the smallest number of modern times. 
Normal would be around 11,000,000. 


Government wants farmers to sell 3 million more! 
beef cattle than the number of calves dropped, due 
to a 12.3% shortage in grain and concentrates. 














Dairy subsidies have not Kept milk production 
from dropping under last year, every month since 
October. 


Secretaryship of Agriculture has not been offered 
to Murray D. Lincoln of Ohio; post as assistant was 
offered and refused some weeks ago. 


WFA starts buying butter again April 1. Will go 
slower than in 1943, when it got over—loaded. 


Winter truck crops are yielding 74% above 1943-—— 





largest tonnage in history. Tomatoes, cabbage, 
green peas showed increases of 197%, 180%, 164%, re- 


Bexar county, Texas, growers are plow- 


spectively. 
for lack of trucks. 


ing vegetables under, 


Bill to reduce interest on REA loans to co-ops to 
and to extend term from present 25 years to 35, 


2% 
is expected to pass. 


yA 
Ss 





Congress is looking into wool situation. CCC 
bought most of U.S. clip in '43, now has double the 
usual carry-over. Meanwhile Defense Supplies Cor-_ 
poration continues to buy from abroad. 





If farmers meet soybean goal they will have to 
raise less corn. Even so, we will be short of oil. 


Wheat will be allocated to buyers next fall if we 
have a poor harvest. We're using 100 million bush- 
els a month (largest disappearance on record) for 
feed, food, alcohol. 


Largest amount ever paid, $265 million, will be 
distributed by AAA this year for soil conservation. 


President has signed bill extending Frazier-—Lemke 
mortgage moratorium law to March 4, 1946. 


Bona fide co-ops can pay patronage dividends, 
says OPA, if not more than once in 6 months. 


While we have 9 million more cattle than in 1918, 
we have 32 million more people, K.C. Federal Reserve 
Bank points out. Per capita we have about same nunm- 
ber of cattle as in 1934, far less than in '18. 

















Look for lumber to be put under federal control 
soon, like copper, steel, etc. 





FARM JOURNAL 


Written permission is requirec for quotations from Farm Journal 





Whats a war ? 





l A war is what happens when 
guys like Hitler and Tojo think 
they can come along and run 
things their nasty way. 





Z And we popped out of the 
shell right in the midst of World 
War II. The Boss wants us to 
grow fast to lay eggs to help win 
—that’s one reason he gives us 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min. 


0) 


a, 







3 He’s trying Pan-a-min on us 
*cause chicks on the Research 
Farm getting Pan-a-min lay as 
many as 20% more eggs by Dec. 1. 
Pan-a-min supplies minerals and 
we gotta have minerals—also ton- 
ics for appetite and to help us 
make good use of our feed. He 
gets Pan-a-min from the Dr. Hess 
Dealer. 


“SL Dr tess & Clark, Inc, 


ASHLAND, OHIO 











FIREPROOF PANELS OF 
GOLD BOND GYPSUM BOARD 


NAIL AND SAW LIKE LUMBER 


N spite of the lumber shortage, you can 
now get the new farm buildings you need 
—and repair the old ones—with Gold Bond 


Gypsum Boards! They replace scarce 
lumber for roof decks, exterior walls and 
interior partitions. Free plans on how to use 
them for poultry houses, hog houses, 
utility buildings are available for the asking. 
There is a Gold Bond product for every job 
to make your home more comfortable and 


farm buildings more efficient: 


“= For Outside Walls. 
Gold Bond GX 
Board completes 
sheathing and fin- 
ish in one operation! 
Strong, fireproof 
panels furnished in 
serviceable green 
color. 










For Flat Or Pitched 
Roof Decks. Gold 
Bond Gypsum Roof 
Plank 2’ x 8’ han- 
dles as easy as lum- 
ber and gets build- 
ings under cover in 
a hurry. 






Warmer In Winter, 
Cooler In Summer. 
Insulate your home, 
animal sheds, utili- 
ty buildings with 
fireproof Gold Bond 
Rock Wool. Pays for 
itself in fuelsavings. 





For Home Repairs. 
Apply fireproof 
Gold Bond Gyp- 
sum Wallboard over 
cracked walls and 


ceilings. Takes 
paint, paper or any 
other decoration. 


SEE YOUR GOLD BOND DEALER, He can fur- 
nish you with these Gold Bond products, all of 
which are immediately available. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


PR EE SE EL ILE SELES EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EERE EE 
National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., F-J-4 
Please send me free copy of your booklet on 
farm building and repair. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Se ee ae 











MEN OR FOOD? 
-" ARM folks aren’t asking for any special 
fa m draft boards, but if, as Wash- 


on indicates, a large number of young 
ners are to be taken, food production is 


bound to suffer. Town help can’t fill the 

p. Tl vernment must choose which it 
needs mort the men or the food. (It has 
alre idy asked for a 1 to 6% increase in food.) 
That wa the consensus of opinion of 48 
State Extension Directors, polled telegraph- 
ically by Farm Journal. Selective Service 


hasn’t ordered local draft boards to increase 
the production units per man from 8 to 16— 
it has re mended. Many boards are al- 


following that standard. 


CHEAP CHICKS, HIGH 
CHICKENS? 
B ABY chicks were advertised by the Sal- 
vation Army in Kansas City recently at 
le apiece. Plenty of chicks (quality un- 


known) have been sold lately at 5 to 7c. 
business isn’t in this bad a fix 


ready 


The whol 
some of the better hatcheries are sold out 

at 14c. But many hatcherymen have taken 

a beating. They're hoping that the warmer 

weather and the usual “chick fever” of April 

and May will make up for it. 

high-priced feed, doubt 


Low-priced eggs, 
brooder 


getting anthracite coal for 
stoves, have discouraged many chick buyers. 
Many city men who raised back-yard flocks 


about 


last year are in the army now. 

In 1943 the government asked for a 28% 
there were broilers 
decrease 


increase in poultry meat- 
everywhere. Now it wants a 16% 
(which it will get and then some). “By next 
fall we'll have a real shortage in poultry 
meat,” predicts Don Turnbull, Secretary of 
Baby Chick Association. 
sexed chicks now.” 


the International 


“Buyers all want 


HEMP CRUSADER 
F FRED BUTCHER, of War 
Hemp Industries, Inc., Chicago, has his 
way, the 1944 crop of 60,000 acres (reduced 
from 165.000 in 1943) will be grown in 41 
of the nation’s 42 government hemp mill 
areas instead of only 14 as previously or- 


president 


dered. 
Butcher believes there are plots by a re- 


ported international cartel in jute and sisal 


to close U. S. hemp mills permanently. He 
thinks this should be forestalled, and some- 
body should crusade for domestic produc- 


tion of hemp. 
Two new retting 


supply 


artific ial methods of 
developed, may 
into a kind 


would mean more sales. 


hemp, now being 


superior fibers fit for weaving 


of cloth. If so, it 


SHOWDOWN 

to sell to the highest 
jail,” shouted Paul 
3ucklew auction in 


IVE me liberty 

J bidder or give me 
E. Sanger at the L. R. 
Lebanon county, Pennsylvania. 

He got jail—for a couple of days—and 
then liberty—on $1,000 bail. So did Bucklew. 
Sanger had been warned by OPA not to 
sell above ceiling prices. Halting the sale 
when that price was reached on a tractor, 
Sanger asked the crowd if they wanted to 
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Auctioneer Sanger—he got jail 


continue bidding. They did. He did. Jail 
followed. 

Early in March 800 farmers met and en- 
thusiastically cheered Sanger as he pledged 
his personal property for a fund to carry 
the fight “for constitutional rights” to the 
Supreme Court, if necessary. 

Last week Miles Horst, Pennsylvania’s Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, entered the fray by 
charging the government with “unwarranted 
interference with individual rights.” 


TOO MANY SOWS SOLD? 

PRING pig farrowings may be 20 to 25% 

under 1943 rather than the 16% fore- 
cast by the government. Many sows have 
been sold since ceiling regulations were an- 
nounced last fall. Last September, for in- 
stance, packer and shipper purchases at the 
nation’s seven major markets included 41% 
sows compared with 30% a year earlier. 
keen think that this has 
gone too far. Government rulings, short feed 
supplies, lack of labor and equipment, and 
the marketing bottleneck during the winter 
all added up to fewer little pigs. In eastern 
North Carolina labor scarcity in fish-meal 
mills has resulted in shortages of protein 
and less pork in that area. 


AFTER THE WAR WHAT? 

N A RECENT SPEECH which has at- 

tracted considerable attention, Dr. L. J. 
Norton, agricultural economist of the Uni- 
these 


Some observers 


versity of Illinois, made “ouesses” 
about agriculture after the war: 

1, Within a reasonable period there will 
be a reaction in prices of farm products,— 
below the.current levels. 

2. The extent of the fall will depend in 
part on the course of prices from now on. 
If we have further inflation, the decline 
will be greater. After World War I this de- 
cline was apparent July, 1920—18 months 
after the armistice. 

3. After a brief but sharp recession, we 
expect a period of several years of 

(Continued on page 81) 
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PRINCE ALBERT 









4 { S G RAND TO B ACCOW Joy from Every Angle — Camera or Pipe! 
MILDER! THE BITE Mach, “tut Bvins Alben Gemeen Sail 






It’s true smoking comfort—rich taste 
that’s never blurred by bite. There’s no 
other tobacco 


like PA.” EGLerench Ion ack 





IS OUT, THE TASTE —THE 
GOOD, RICH TASTE— 
ISIN! DRAWS 
FREER, TOO NO 
HARD PULLING 


















pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 


handy pocket pack- 
age of Prince 


N Albert 












NEVER A HINT 
OF TONGUE-BITE 
IN PRINCE ALBERT 
RICH, FRAGRANT, YET SO 
MELLOW, MILD. FASTER- 
ROLLING, TOO. NO 


BUNCHING, NO SPILLING ae 
EASY DRAWING! Neat, Trim —Woodcraft or “Makin’s” Smoke! | 
a : ° Working a wood lathe is E. R. Hage- i iy 























man’s spare-time pleasure, Prince Albert Mae, 4 
his any-time joy. “Swell-tasting P. A. is 4 
so different!” says “E. R.” “So easy to 33 
shape up—and “s 


stays lit.” 










fine roll- your-own 
cigarettes in every 
handy pocket pack- 

age of Prince 
4 Albert 


Noel 
2 A Tall oO, 
Allee Ae Mn ti rere a 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, ill THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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oday as Always... 


MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED 


““firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 
THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE 


Wen a product wins and holds customer-preference year in 


and year out you know its leadership is established on merit. On 


every score, by every yardstick of value, it has met and passed the 


test of critical public appraisal. 
Since Firestone developed the 
first practical pneumatic tractor 
tire 12 years ago and put 
gm the farm on rubber, farmers 
have shown an ever- 
increasing preference for 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 
Their point-for-point superiority 
is known wherever farm tractors 
NY roll. That’s why farmers, 
< today as always, use more 
Firestone Ground Grip Trac- 
Y tor Tires than any other make. 
* 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard 
Crooks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, 


SS: 


aw 


. Mr. Extra Traction represents the 
Extra Bor Length that gives 
Superior Pulling Power to FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 


under the direction of Howard Barlow, Monday 
\ evenings, over N. B. C. 


*SS 10 ce oniwe s® 
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THE BIGGER THE BITE... 
THE STRONGER THE PULL 


IN RUBBER ie 











( right. 1944. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Who Will 


Get Burnt On 


Purebreds? 


By Ladd Haystead 


ROM rostrum and stage, in newspapers, 

and magazines and over the radio, we 

hear serious-minded citizens with the 
welfare of agriculture at heart pleading with 
us not to head into another war-time pure- 
bred boom as we did before, to be followed 
by an inevitable crash. They think they see 
the repetition of a tragic experience. 

At Dunloggin farms, $13,000 was paid for 
a half-interest in the great Holstein bull 
Montvic Lochinvar. At the National Aber- 
leen Angus sale the other day, Prince Eric 
of Sunbeam brought $40,000—a record for 
iny breed. 

At Waukesha the Holsteins went to a new 
high of $26,000 for Carnation Madcap Su- 
preme. The grand champion at the Denver 
Livestock Show, a Hereford, brought $18,000, 
while down in Oklahoma at Roy Turner’s 
ranch the Hereford, T. Royal Rupert 99th, 
walked from the ring with a $38,000 tag 
on him. 

Rams and boars hit $3,000 nowadays with 
seemingly no trouble, and in minor sales all 
over United States the prices look like the 
tops did in the big national sales of only a 
lew years ago. 

To many people this pattern spells disaster. 
In some tomorrow, they say, an average dairy 
cow will again bring $30 or $40. A range 
ow with calf at side will once more sell for 
$15. Weanling pigs will go for 99¢ apiece, 
and sellers will throw in a lamb with every 
pound of wool. Present “excesses” of the 
purebred folks will hasten the day, they fear. 


The Bright Side 

Some of the smartest observers in the 
business, however, think differently. They 
argue: 

Many rank-and-file farmers are looking for 
a depression two years or so after the war, 
and are not paying the inflated prices. Farm 
debt is not expanding with farm values. 
There is little evidence of wild mortgaging 
of the home place to buy the farm down the 
road, or to buy an expensive animal. Banks 
are not choked with chancy paper on ques- 
tionable livestock values. And, this time, 
there is a great deal of city money going 
into both land and livestock. This is cash, 
with no loan in the deal. 

Then, too, new livestock areas are develop- 
ing. New buyers are thick in Alabama, 
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Mississippi, Tennessee, Florida, Georgia—in 
fact, almost all of the once cotton-and-tobacco 
South. Up in potato-growing Maine a new 
and thriving livestock industry is getting 
under way. And, wherever erosion-control 
practices are put into effect, some of the 
once row-cropped land is now pasturing live- 
stock. 

New buyers, new money (including some 
non-farm money), and money which is look- 
ing for maintenance of capital, rather than 
an exaggerated expected earning power, enter 
the picture. Top herds are decreasing in 
numbers while new buyers take up the excess 
animals. 

Much culling is going on, as a trip to 
any yard will show. This is significant: while 
a few animals bring very spectacular prices, 
a poor animal can enter the ring a few min- 
utes later and bring not a dollar more than 
its value. In short, today’s sales do not ex- 
hibit the frenzy and the no-sense-of-values 
that attends a false boom. 

At the Denver livestock show good bulls 
sold by the dozen for $200 to $300 on the 
second day of the sale. Ray Turner has 
sold young Hereford bulls to 4-H Club boys 
for 15c a pound, that many good cattlemen 
would have been glad to use as herd bulls a 
few years ago. When good breeding stock that 
is only a shade off, or that may have a little 
color patch wrong, are still selling at prices 
that would have been considered fair in 
1939, that positively is not a boom. 

Most buyers of the high-priced stuff can 
well afford the prices they pay. They know 
exactly what they are doing. Many of them 
fully expect prices to go down. But in the 
words of a buyer at the recent Denver show: 
“Sure, I may lose some money at the price I 
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paid. Probably will. But I’d rather have my 
money in something I know, which is live- 
stock, than in stocks and bonds or even a 
bank. And if I do lose, the tax man will 
stand most of the loss.” 


Something New Has Been Added 


That’s the big “different” thing this time— 
income and excess profits taxes. Money is 
plentiful. Some of it has no place to go. The 
tax situation doesn’t permit a man to hold 
big earnings. But he can deduct losses. 
Hence, wealthy buyers figure they have a 
hedge against whatever ill may be ahead. 

And, in any case, they will increase their 
herd quality, whether prices stay up or not. 
If the highest priced livestock moves into 
strong hands where there is no mortgage or 
loan threat, it is at least possible that prices 
can come down eventually in an orderly 
manner without a crash. 

When, and if, poorly-financed buyers start 
bidding up the price of the scrubs and the 
culls—then it is time to watch out. But so 
far many observers fail to see much evidence 
of this. It’s still quite possible to buy good, 
but not choice, animals at prices not out of 
line with the general agricultural price level. 

The viewers-with-alarm should not be ar- 
gued out of court, however. Their warnings 
are needed to keep those who can’t afford 
to buy chips in this game from getting ix 
and getting their fingers burnt. 

But if the little fellows will get their debts 
paid, pay reasonable prices for sons and 
daughters or half brothers of the high-priced 
stuff (which they can still do if they hunt 
around a little), we won’t have anything to 
worry about. The big boys can take care 
of themselves. 
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Rural Electrification is doing all right, but 
there’s trouble among the top electrificators 


By Robert C. McManus 


[. MUST be admitted that the Rural 
Electrification Administration is in some- 
thing of a mess. Its 800 co-operatives are 
nocent bystanders in a battle which swirls 
around the Department of Agriculture and 
to the steps of the White House itself. 
Its postwar program to bring electric energy 
to 2,000,000 new farms in three years is 
made difficult by the troubles already laid 
lare—with more to come—by a United States 
Senate investigation. 
This is plain hard luck. On the whole, 
REA has done well during the eight years of 
its existence. It has brought electric en- 


ergy to more than 1,000,000 homes. It has 
é lope d many elec tric al de vit es especially 
for rural use. But it had the bad fortune to 


run afoul of what looks like an outstanding 
sample of trickery and political ambition. 
The question that now torments REA’s 
supporters is this: is it about to go the way 
that other governmental agencies go when 
they invade the field of private business? 
Will the twin octopi of politics and graft 
choke out the idealists who created the 
original structure? 
This, and not the career or reputation of 
er-topped Harry Slattery, is the issue 
lerlying the investigation, which reached 
ts climax recently when Jonathan Daniels, 
one of the President’s confidential secretaries, 
walked off the witness stand. But it was the 
quiet efforts to remove REA Administrator 
fought, that finally 
1e situation into the open. 


Slattery, which he 
brought tl 

Slattery is a presidential appointee whose 
term still has six years to run. He is a loyal 
New Dealer, and an old ally of former 
rris of Nebraska, whom the Presi- 
nt has frequently praised as a_ peerless 
“liberal” cause. But Slattery’s 
loyalty, his friendship and his long record 

f incorruptible public service, apparently 

ere not enough to protect him from the po- 
itical buzz-saw. 

In all this the private power companies 
do not figure at all, and the local co-ops very 
little. It is a disagreeable mess in the high 
command of REA itself. 


ader of 


The REA Personalities 


\ccording to the statements made on the 
witness stand (and it should be remembered 
that the hearings are still going full tilt), 
the REA story runs like this: 

Five years ago, when John M. Carmody, 
now a member of the Maritime Commission, 
was boss of REA, his deputy administrator 
was one Robert B. Craig. Although Craig 
denies any guilt, Carmody says he knew that 
Craig and others were discussing “schemes 
and plans,” the object apparently being to 
make REA an unbeatable political machine, 
control purchase of supplies by co-ops, and 
make themselves lots of money by engaging 
in big-scale insurance business. 

John Carson, of the Co-operative League 
of the U.S., backed up Carmody by stating 
he had been told by Max Drefkoff, Craig’s 


former assistant, that “we want an insurance 
company Bob (Craig) and I can control.” 
Drefkoff is now with WPB. 

In the summer of 1939 the REA was re- 
duced from an independent agency to a 
bureau in USDA, over the protests of Norris 
and Carmody. Most of REA’s troubles date 
from this switch. Carmody thereupon re- 
signed, and later Slattery took his place. 


Rumors and Charges 


About the same time troubles in REA be- 
gan to show up. Ward Freeman, then head 
of REA’s engineering division, charged that 
certain REA officials were re-drafting speci- 
fications and manipulating bids to give cer- 
tain copper firms an advantage over others 
on REA purchases. (When he retired from 
the REA under fire last June, Craig immedi- 
ately became an official of the Copperweld 
Steel Company. Of course that may mean 
nothing.) Freeman said that this kind of 
business increased the cost of transmission 
lines by $10 to $75 a mile. 

Freeman’s charges shortly produced an in- 
vestigation inside the Department itself It 
had barely started when Paul Appleby, as- 
sistant to Secretary Wallace, “suggested” 
the issuance of a certain REA order. This 
order, which is still in effect, requires that 
when REA approves a plan for the design of 
a conductor, it should be concerned only with 
whether the particular co-op could afford it. 
As Freeman indicated, this peculiar regula- 
tion virtually instructed subordinates not to 
reduce costs, or try to “save the farmers 
money” on conductor purchases. 


Freeman Was Right 


After two and a half years the department 
investigation was finished. It sustained Free- 
man’s charges, and reported further that 
Craig had failed to supply promised infor- 
mation, and had put many obstacles in the 
investigators’ way. 

By this time Henry Wallace had moved up 
to the Vice-Presidency, and Claude R. Wick- 
ard had become Secretary of Agriculture. 
Instead of turning the report over to Slat- 
tery, or making it public, Wickard locked it 
up in his desk, where it would still be hidden 
if the Senate committee hadn’t pried it out. 

From this point events took an odd turn. 
Instead of instructing Slattery. to clean up 
the REA and see that farmers’ hard-earned 
money was not wasted, Wickard and Appleby 
decided (in April, 1943) to remove Slattery 
himself! Investigators were put on the Ad- 
ministrator’s trail, and, according to him, 
priyate papers were rifled from his safe. 

He might have been gotten out of the way 
quite successfully, if Senator Norris had not 
intervened on behalf of his old friend. 

“I glean from your letters,” wrote Norris 
to Wickard, “that you have decided to fol- 
low . .. recommendations and get rid of 
Mr. Slattery without any attempt to inves- 
tigate any charges against him, and not re- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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NCE you could astonish people by 
talking about making hats out of 


milk, or automobile doors out of soy- 
beans. No more, for those are old. stories 
now. Dedicated to new ideas for uses of 
products, chemurgy itself is no longer 
new. The three-day meeting which begins 
March 29 at the Hotel Statler in St. Louis 
will be the Tenth Annual Conference of 
Agriculture, Industry and Science, under 
the auspices of the National Farm Chemurgic 


farm 


Council. 

The first conference was held at Dearborn, 
Mich., in 1935. Chemurgy was a newly-coined 
word then, and it had be explained that 
farm chemurgy meant putting chemistry to 
work for the farm. The infant organization 
launched at that meeting was helped for a 
year or so by the Chemical Foundation. 
then it has stood on its own feet, each 
year growing in strength and influence. 

Light rather than heat, facts rather than 
opinions, will illuminate the anniversary con- 
this month at St. Audiences 
able speeches and papers, but not 
As always, the labora- 
legislature will be em- 
has to do with Na- 


Since 


ference Louis. 
will hear 
fervid oratory. 
than the 


chemurgy 


much 
tory rather 
| hasize d, tor 


ture’s laws rather than man’s, 
Canada, China, Paraguay, Uruguay and 
Cuba will have speakers on the program. 


World-wide interest has been aroused in de- 
veloping industrial as well as food markets 
for the products of the soil. 

A new this year’s conference 
program is penicillin, the curative 
from molds that farm 
products. A former German chemical manu- 
facturer, E. M. Schaefer, now an American 
will describe the process Hitler uses 


subjec t on 
wonder 


discovered grow on 


citizen, 

for making protein feeds out of sawdust. 
Hitler not only stole the process from 
Schaefer, but confiscated his large factory 


and sent him to a concentration camp. 


Needed in War 
John L. Collyer, president of the Good- 
rich Company, and Dr. M. C. Teague of 
U.S. Rubber, will report the current rubber 
situation with special reference to agricul- 


ture’s possible future share in the rubber 
field. Plastics, aleohols, wheat and corn by- 
products, soybean fibers, sweet potatoes, 


drugs and oils will be among the topics. 

Little time will be taken out at St. Louis 
for celebrating the tenth birthday. The only 
birthday speech will be “The Chemurgic 
Prophecy and Its Fulfillment” by L. J. Taber, 
former National Master of the Grange, and 
vice-president of the Council. 





3-Day Meeting of the Chem- 

urgie Council at St. Louis 

Marks a Decade of Active 

Effort in Putting Chemistry 
to Work: for the Farm. 


The huge war need for food production 
has not lessened the interest in chemurgy. 
War requirements for non-food farm prod- 
ucts also have increased. Chemurgic re- 
search has supplied many of these. No air- 
plane, battleship, tank or cannon goes to bat- 
tle without farm-grown materials entering 
into its preparation. The need for materials 
of all kinds has stimulated the research of 
scientists into farm crops. 

The probable decline of food demand 
after the war, when new markets will be 
needed to growing output of 
farmers, has increased chemurgic interest. 
It was the “surplus” problem that 18 years 
ago first stirred active thought on “new, non- 
food uses.” The continuance of the same 
problem led to the formation of the Na- 
tional Farm Chemurgic Council at Dearborn. 


absorb the 


Many New Products 


An imposing list can be made of new 
markets developed for farm products since 
the organization of the Farm Chemurgic 
Council. A few of them: 

Outlets for more than 200 million bushels 
of soybeans now, as contrasted with about 
45 millions ten years ago. Food and feed are 
major uses of the crop, but industrial uses 
are numerous and important. 

Almost domestic supply of 
cigaret paper, using threshed flax straw; 
until 1939 all manufactured in Europe from 
linen rags. 

Establishment of news-print manufacture 
from Southern pine trees, and increased use 
of southern pulp in containerboard. 

Extensive use of alcohol and other mate- 
rials in plastic making. 

Attention to alcohol, guayule and Russian 
dandelion as domestic rubber sources. 

Domestic milkweed fiber as an improve- 
ment over imported kapok. 

New corn by-products, including zein, a 
replacement for imported lac; breeding of 
which yields starches heretofore 


complete 


waxy maize, 
imported from the tropics. 

Cotton grown to factory specifications for 
tire-making and other purposes. 

Sweet potato markets for starch and de- 
hydrated livestock feed. 

Extension of white potato starch produc- 


tion, utilizing culls. 





[Goes on Ten 
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Large utilization of U.S. crops for vegetable 
oils, insecticides and other materials for- 
merly not produced domestically. 

Countless farm materials in the 
processing and finish of manufactured items. 

For all this the Council itself claims small 
credit. It conducts no research and engages 
in no business. The job of the Council has 
been to call attention constantly to oppor- 
tunities for industries to find new raw mate- 
and to extend 
possibilities. 


uses of 


agriculture, 
research 


rial sources in 
understanding of 
How the Council Works 


This the Council has done with the annual 


conferences, through regional conferences, 
and through publications. A semi-monthly 


periodical, the “Chemurgic Digest,” is pub- 
lished for members. Speakers are found for 
them. The principal office 
Columbus, Ohio, at 50 
where Managing Direc- 
is in charge, is a clear: 


groups desiring 
of the Council in 
West Broad Tower, 
tor Ernest L. Little 
ing house for chemurgic information. 

Individual memberships at $10 per year, 
held by farmers, and _ business 
people, are the main source of support for 
the Council. Contributing memberships in 
varying amounts are held by about 150 in- 
dustrial companies. 

A Board of Governors determines the 
policies of the Council, Members of the- 
board include top-notch scientists, industrial 
leaders, and agricultural representatives. 
Since 1937 Wheeler McMillen, editor-in- 
chief of Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 
has been president of the Council, of which 
he was a founder. 

The influence of the organization is gen- 
erally credited with having stimulated Con- 
gress to create the four regional research 
laboratories, costing two millions each and 
maintained with about a million dollars 
each annually. They are located at New Or- 
leans, Peoria, Chestnut Hill, near Philadel- 
phia, and San Francisco. The laboratories 
have been mainly devoted to war research 
since 1941, although still primarily on agri- 
cultural products. A number of states have 
increased their provisions for university re- 
search into farm products, and a very great 
increase of activity in industrial laboratories 
has been noted, 

Most of the new markets developed in the 
spirit of the chemurgic idea have been prod- 
ucts of private initiative and enterprise. 
Nearly every industrial laboratory today is 
working on some agricultural material, and 
a total list of new products which have come 
into use would be pages long. 


scientists 








By Carroll P. Streeter 


UST wringing the 
water out of cer- 
tain crops may be 

one of the most prof- 





itable processing jobs 
a farmer can do. It 
gives him another line in which to apply 
“Vertical Diversification”, as proposed by 
D. Howard Doane, St. Louis farm manager, 
and explained in a series of articles in 
Farm Journal. 

Vertical Diversification is a fancy nam 
for a simple idea—the idea that farmers 
will often make more money in_ first-step 
manufacturing of their products than they 
ever did in raising those products in the 
first. place. 

Dehydration prepares farm products for 
new, and often more distant, markets. It 
smooths out the supply the year around. 
Thus eggs can be dried in the spring and 
sold in the fall. Drying keeps stuff from 
spoiling, allows smaller,and cheaper storage 
space, and often saves vitamins otherwise 
lost. 

All this means new money for farmers 
able to adopt these processes. It makes new 
and profitable jobs for more people who 
want to live in rural America. And it should 
lower feed and food costs for consumers. 


Food for People 


Dehydration of human food has a future. 
despite all that you may have heard against 
it. Dried milk, both separated and whole, 
will be a big business [March Farm Journal, 
page 20]. Egg-drying is holding up the price 
of fresh eggs right now. There will be lim 
ited drying of vegetables—chiefly potatoes, 
soup mixes, onions, cabbage, cranberries, 
pumpkins, baked beans. However, some of 
the biggest news in drying lies in another 
direction. For example: 

Up to now sweet potatoes have been pretty 
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Photos Alabama Experi» 


Sweet potatoes have a big future for feed and alcohol now that they can 
be dried. Left, a home-made shredder; right, potatoes drying in the sun, 


LESS WATER—MORE MONEY 


something to eat. Acreage has 

! mited. Everybody knew they con- 
iined a wealth of starch, and starch is an 
nportant industrial product, but factories 
need a ir-around supply of raw material. 
Sweet ] toes, being full of water. wouldn't 
keep. 

Dried, sweet potatoes keep well, and this 
idditional process has opened up a whole 
new future for the crop. 

There is alcohol; it is one of the most 
critical war materials, not only making 70% 


of all our synthetic rubber, but smokeless 
powder ind a long list of other necessities. 
mes cheaper alcohol may some 
day he part of all of oul automobile and 
if gasoline should get scarcer 


tractor fuel, 
nd higher-priced. Alcohol is always a major 
product, and is one of the Big Three in 


sst-war raw materials. 


Might Replace Molasses 


Normally, industrial alcohol makers use 
cheap imported molasses, and. whether sweet 
potatoes can compete with molasses remains 
to be seen. However, it appears that another 
group of manufacturers—the distillers—may 
take huge quantities of potatoes one of these 
days. 

The Seagrams people, Kentucky distillers, 
have four huge fermenters of them in pro- 
cess now. Their experiments have shown that 
sweet potatoes have the highest yields of al- 
cohol per acre of any farm crop, as this 


table shows: 


Yield in Bu. Gals. Alcohol 


Crop Per Acre Per Acre 
Sweet Potatoes ..... 150 bu. 142 gals. 
Pec eee 52 bu. 130 gals. 
Wheot . 22 bu. 53 gals. 
| Pee ee ee ee 35 gals. 

True, it cosfs more to raise sweet po- 


tatoes than corn. But when the yield of 
potatoes gets up around 300 bushels (and 


this is not too uncommon) they become an 
attractive crop for converting into alcohol. 

No one knows what distillers may pay 
for potatoes, but this comparison with corn 
may give some clue: with new, high-starch 
varieties of sweet potatoes, such as Louis- 
iana’s L 45, it takes only 14 bushels to 
equal 1 bushel of corn (With ordinary 
varieties it takes 3.) Perhaps, then some day 
the price could be about 2/3 that of corn. 

What this might mean, not only to the 
South but to the North, is indicated by the 
fact that distillers normally use 40 million 
bushels of grain a year, now chiefly from 
the North. 

But the thing is not practical until the 
sweet potatoes are dried. There is no rea- 
son why they could not be dried in farm o1 
community dryers, then be assembled and 
shipped to the alcohol makers. 

In Florida, where two crops a year are 
grown, it may not even be necessary to dry 
the potatoes. [See “Lots More Starch,” page 
83.1 When not dried, they have the added 
advantage of turning their starch into sugar 
without the malting process necessary for 
grains, and thus are cheaper to process. 


Sweet Potatoes for Cattle 


The South, with its cotton acreage and 
cotton market both limited, needs to in- 
crease its livestock industry, but can’t get 
far until it raises more carbohydrate feed. 
The North has a wealth of carbohydrates, 
chiefly corn, and must struggle to get enough 
protein. In the South it’s just the other way: 
plenty of protein (cottonseed meal, peanuts) 
and little carbohydrates. (In seven Gulf and 
South Atlantic states corn averages 12.5 
bushels an acre.) 

Sweet potatoes can come to the rescue. 
In these states they yield three times as 
much carbohydrate per acre as corn. But 
until recently they couldn’t be kept for 
year-around feeding. Now  they’re being 


(Continued on page 80) 
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THE AMERICAN HUNGER 


EEP in the hearts of all real Americans there burns 

a genuine love of this country of ours. It is a love 

that is rooted in the tested experience of American 
freedom, and that feeds on every act or deed that truly 
expresses the national character. 

This patriotic fervor glows at the great deeds of Ameri- 
ean soldiers and sailors and flyers. It rejoices in our great 
generals and admirals. Pride rises at the capacity of 
American factory and farm to out-produce enemy and 
friendly nations alike. 

The American’s love of America is exalted when the 
voices of public men are heard to express the things he 
feels but can not always say for himself. Elation fills his 
soul when some rugged Grover Cleveland or Theodore 
Roosevelt rings out an Americanism that is brave and 
true and just. Patriotism is deeper than partisanship. 
Rivalry between two great parties is at its best when it is 
rivalry, not merely for power and place, but as to which 


The heart of America is hungry, this year, for men 
steeped in love in America. It yearns to hear voices thun- 
der that America is not to become the promiscuous mis- 
tress of the world, but shall be true to herself and to her 
own ideals of freedom, independence, and friendly help- 
fulness. 

The American heart longs for congressional and pres- 
idential servants who will fight and finish the war with- 
out fear of their own political fates. It seeks men who 
will put integrity above cleverness, country above class, 
and justice above power. 

This is the year of primaries and elections, when the 
proud sovereign citizen in the independent privacy of the 
ballot booth chooses his country’s servants, The patriotic 
hunger of the people will seek out those who stand boldly, 
between the extremes of isolationism and international- 
ism, for the ideal of hearty Americanism, strong, compas- 
sionate, confident that the future of the nation can be 


can best serve Americans. 


made still greater than the past. 
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LATE NEWS OF GOVERNMENT 


WHAT IT MEANS TO FARMERS 


Washington, Tuesday, March 14 





AME-CALLING between the White 
House and Capitol Hill has subsided 
for the moment. 


The President’s conciliatory “I didn’t mean 
Alben Barkley, whose 
turned 


be nasty” letter to 


itburst against the tax veto “smear” 
evolt into a stampede, plus his surrender 


to the New 


Deal efforts to oust Harry Slattery, served to 


Senate committee investigating 
et but not appease Congress. 

It is the 
Cong 


storm, for 
determined as to curb, 
bureaucratic dictation. New re- 
trictions are being imposed on New Deal 
sencies in most of the appropriation bills. 


calm before another 


ress is as evel 


not end, 


[he important soldier vote bill, due to reach 


White House this week or next, will 
kely furnish the next squall. 
& 


THE SOLDIER VOTE question is perhaps 
ot generally understood. In addition to the 
rave threat to the sound principle that only 
the home folks should decide the qualifica- 
tions of their voters; the importance of hav- 
ng full and complete ballots for state offices; 
ind the fears of some as to whom the soldiers 
there are two very powerful 
administration’s 


will vote for 


motives for thwarting the 
wishes, 

First, Democratic leaders from the 
determined that soldiers, 


if they were at home, 


many 
ith are negro 
could not 
shall not vote 
body, Democrats or Republicans, trusts the 
New Dealers either to distribute ballots with- 
anti-4th- 


who vote 


as absentees; and second, no- 


it discrimination. or to return 


Term ballots to the states for counting. 

There is thus a distinct probability that 
no bill at all will get through. The President 
is likely to veto the bill in its present form, 
and nobody in Washington expects that any- 


thing more favorable to the New Deal can 
be forced through Congress. 

& 
THE CONSUMER subsidy issue, stalled 


temporarily last month with victory for the 
Administration, is back again, bigger than 
connection with renewal of the 
Price Control Act which expires June 30. 
Washington is inclined to smile at Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles’s recent estimate 
of $50,000,000,000 saved consumers. or what- 
All agree, 
and 


ever, in 


ever the figure was, through OPA. 
OPA has been 
must be continued. 

Mr. Bowles himself admits minor changes 
for instance, mak- 


however, that necessary 


in the law are desirable; 
ing the punishment fit the violation instead 
of using a “cannon for a popgun offense” 
And he many more 


as at wants 


snoopers, 


present. 
But Congress apparently is going to go 
much further. In addition to curbing con- 
sumer subsidies, it will define every author- 
ity given the agency, particularly its power 
to correct will grant right 
of appeal to the Federal courts, and—this 
will write the “Lit- 


“gross inequities,” 


from the Democratic side 


tle Steel Formula” into the law, and thus 
head off CIO-AFL efforts, now gaining 


ground, to scrap the wage control yardstick. 
* 
INSTEAD OF a flat ban on all subsidies, it 


is likely the prohibition will apply to those 
not specifically approved by Congress. Farm 
groups are renewing their demands that 
prices in the market place, not subsidies, be 
used to induce needed production. They are 
willing, however, to make some exceptions, 


provided Congress approves them. No inter- 
ference with WFA’s farm price support pro- 
vram is foreseen, but this doesn’t apply to 
the subsidy to dairy farmers. 

Weeks of 


began 


hearings before three commit- 
with the parade of 
scores of witnesses before the Smith commit- 


tees yesterday 


tee of the House on acts of Federal agen- 


cies; tomorrow before the Senate Banking 
and Currency committee; and a few days 


later before the House 
rency committee. 
Republicans suspect the New Deal of plan- 
ning delay, but Democratic leaders in Con- 
final well in advante 
of the deadline, so there will be ample time 
for further action in case of a Presidential 
veto. Look for a bill in such form that the 
President will have to accept it or take the 
whole responsibility of tossing out OPA. 


Banking and Cur- 


gress vote 


promise a 


a 
BEFORE THE echoes of the tax-bill-Con- 


gress-revolt die completely down, some fur- 
ther remarks on this historic battle are in 
order. 

It may be unfair to say that the President 
vetoed the tax bill will force 
the CIO labor union bosses to disclose their 


because it 


handling of the workers’ money. 

That charge is openly made in Washing- 
ton, however, and they add that enforcement 
of this provision is going to put an awful 
crimp in CIO financing of the election next 
November. It major defeat for the 
New Deal. 


was a 


ON THE OTHER hand, a good deal of opin- 
ion in Washington is to the effect that it 
was New Deal pressure on the President that 
‘studied and deliberate” 


made him write his 
affront to Congress. 

The idea is that the 1944 election will turn 
into a battle between Congress and the Pres- 











WAR WORKER! 


Whether our boys are straining 
every nerve and fibre fighting 
the Axis right out of the skies, 
or in the factory deftly building 
a tank or welding another Vic- 
tory ship, they need proper nu- 
trition. Ice Cream helps fill 
that bill. It provides vitamins, 
minerals and proteins essential 
to health. 


Ice Cream is now recognized as 
a basic dairy food that appeals 
to almost everyone. It is served 
regularly on the menus of the 
millions of men and women in 
the service as well as in war 
plant cafeterias all over America. 


No need for the farmer to worry 
about a steady market after the 
war for his milk products. More 
people will be eating more Ice 
Cream than ever before. This 
increased demand means that 
more milk and cream will be 
needed by the Ice Cream In- 
dustry —a_profit- 
able market for 
your milk, and a 
“balance wheel” 
for your year- 
round production. 





Barr Building - Washington 6, D. C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 











24 
ident for the sympathy and support of the 
voters. Everything must be done to put 
Congress in the worst possible light. Con- 
gressmen will not be attacked as individu- 
ils—the “purges” of the past proved to be 
assets to Congressmen—but every effort will 
he made to vilify and discredit Congress it- 
self as an institution. 

Washington does not see how such a cam- 


paign can succeed. But it indicates that New 


Dealers are greatly alarmed by recent by- 

election results, and have come to the con- 

clusion that the Socialist-Labor cause is in 

such a desperate state that this gamble is 
* 


{ MINOR repercussion to the President’s 
tax bill veto was revival of the bill of Sena- 
tor McCarran of Nevada requiring Senate 
approval of future reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, pigeon-holed for fourteen months. 
Chairman George of the Senate Finance 
committee appointed a two-to-one anti-New 
Deal subcommittee, Senators Connally of 
Clark of Missouri and Danaher of 


ut, to hold public hearings, the date 


Texas, 
Connecti 
yet to be fixed 


THE Administration is making no fight on 
income tax simplification. Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau agrees not to press for 
more taxes until this legislation is passed. 

At the same time, Chairman George of 
the Senate Finance Committee says no new 
tax burden will be placed on 1944 incomes. 
It’s a safe bet that anything Congress does 
to the taxpayer between now and the No- 


vember elections will be something pleasing. 


eB 
UNITED NATIONS Relief is digging deep 


into the short supply of new farm machinery. 
This, plus increased military demands and 
lack of manpower, the Truman committee 
warns, means farmers again will get less 
than they need. 

This Lehman organization is getting half 
a million items for fifteen European coun- 
tries, a fourth of it to be delivered by Au- 
gust 1, These include 30,000 tractors, 85,000 
plows, 12,000 binders, 23,000 rakes, 30,000 


mowers, 30.000 two-wheel farm trailers, and 
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Photo Sree Association 

Price Administrator Chester Bowles— 

Congress is about to give his OPA a 
thorough going-over 


30,000 separators, and more than 13,000 tons 
of parts. 

As might be expected, Congress doesn’t 
like this, and probably will forbid any future 
commitments by UNRRA without its specific 
approval. “This schedule,” Rep. Calvin D. 
Johnson of Illinois told the House, waving 
the UNRRA list, “is the brain child of these 
crystal-gazers whose heads are in the clouds 
and their hands in our pockets.” 

In voting for UNRRA “no one dreamed we 
would send needed farm machinery to for- 
eign countries,” said Rep. James F. O’Con- 
nor of Montana. 


CONGRESSIONAL complaints of constant 
bungling in buying and handling food have 
resulted in WFA making one man responsi- 
ble for the job, as a part of the reorganiza- 
tion of the new Office of Distribution (for- 
merly FDA). 

Policies will be determined by Judge 
Jones and Director M. Lee Marshall, but in 

(Continued on page 84) 
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“One of the boys thought it up—they get tired picketing in the snow.” 
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“Use These ARZé Guides 
And Save Time, 
Trouble and Machinery”. 


says Russell C. Shipman, Extension Agricul- 
tural Engineer, Purdue University, Indiana 





“These Free Lubrication 
Guides and the Tractor 
“Check-up Clock” will en- 
able farmers to reduce to a 
more rapid routine the matter of machinery care, 
and at the same time do a more thorough job,” 





says Mr. Shipman. 

“Thus, much time and trouble can be saved 
and machinery hold-ups prevented. With these 
guides, even unskilled hands can be trained to 
give machinery the care it needs. The recom- 
mendations represent a consensus of the best 
opinion available, including that of implement 
manufacturers, a number of Agricultural Engi- 
neers and a group of practical farmers.” 


Note: It is not the policy of Purdue University or 
Mr. Shipman to recommend any product and nothing in 
this advertisement is to be 

so construed. 








A: This unique “clock” tells you 
when it is time to give your trac- 
tor the care it needs, and what to 
do. It also is a simple record- 
keeper for rationing reports. It’s 
easy to operate and runs 1000 
hours. In two colors, size 11”x18”". 
Get one FREE from your Texaco 
Man. 

B: FREE Tractor Lubrication 
Guides. Tack up in your machine 
shed the lubrication guide for 
your make and model of tractor 
and you can turn over the job of 
lubricating it to inexperienced 
helpers. These guides show at a 











eal 





iF YOU WANT all the power and “go” out of 
the fuel you use, change over to Insulated 
Havoline Motor Oil. For it is wholly dis- 
tilled. That means a cleaner, better per- 
forming engine. For Diesel operation, use 


Ursa Oil X * *, There’s none better. 


R 
Ww THE WA 
ow WEAR WITH 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex,; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
Texaco Products also disuibuted by McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


HARVEST GOLD Texaco’s Farm Machinery Man- 
ual, not only is a handy reference book in 
time of trouble but it gives you more than 
100 hints on how to prevent trouble. It is 
the first “digest” on machinery care by the 
nation’s foremost authorities. Get a FREE 
copy today from your Texaco Man. 












glance where and tell when to 
lubricate every patt of your 
tractor. 







Cc: For the first time in print, 
these lubrication guides give the 
manufacturers’ recommendations 
for the following implements: — 
plows, harrows, disks, spreaders, 
grain drills, planters, mowers, hay 
rakes, listers, combines, threshers, 
ensilage cutters, corn pickers, 
corn shellers, hay balers, potato 
diggers. Ask your Texaco Man for 
the guides you need, They're 
FREE. 
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Gist ie a 
YOUR TEXACO MAN will gladly supply your 
fuel needs with famous Texaco Fire-Chief 
Gasoline, Tractor Fuels “H” or “L”, or 


Texaco Diesel Chief. 





GD Tune In FRED ALLEN: Every Sunday 
gh. night. 

(227 METROPOLITAN OPERA: Complete . / &% 
broadcasts of great operas “at As 
every Saturday afternoon, : 

See your local newspaper for time and station. 











. Planet Jr. 


CAN TAKE IT! 


You farmers have been taking 
it! Handicapped by /ess help, 
less equipment, you have 
poured more blood, more sweat 
into the job—have done what 
couldn't be done! 


Under war limitation, Planet 
Jr. Tractors and Equipment 
will be on hand to help you 
put over an even bigger 1944. 
They, too, can and do take it! 


In addition to Garden Trac- 
tors and attachments, Planet 
Jr. specializes in Planting, Fer- 
tilizing, and Tillage tools— 
for the largest operations down 
to Victory Gardens...for trac- 
tor, horse, or hand growing. 
Send for Tractor or Imple- 
ment catalog—or both. And 
do it now! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC. 


3437 North 5th Street 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Planet Jr. 















Ohiginal 
CHIPPEWA 


FARM AND WORK SHOES 


Famous throughout the nation on 
farms as well as in industrial plants 
are ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA Farm 
and Work shoes. Made of choicest 
leathers by master shoe workers, 
ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS are tops 
for quality and foot comfort. 


The needs of our armed 
forces come first, how- 
ever, your CHIPPEWA 
dealer may still be able 





rae to supply you. See him. 
i. ORIGINAL 

LOOK FOR THIS a a 

LABEL ON EVERY PAIR! SIRO 


H/IPPEWA FALLS WIS 
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| Your Garden 
and Mine 























Ration books with all coupons intact will be souvenirs of the war in the 
J. Reaford Dial farm home, Blount county, Tennessee. They have yet to use 
a ration stamp. Last year they put up nearly 1500 quarts of foods. 


Here’s an item for 
those of you in- 


STATISTICALLY 
SPEAKING 


terested in figures: 


Lee A. Somers, vegetable gardening special- 
ist at the University of Illinois, “guess- 


timates” that Illinois Victory gardeners 
saved 1,728,000,000 ration points in 1943 on 
products they raised in their own gardens. 

Somers sums up his research by saying, 
“Without bothering to lay them end to end 
or stretch them to a nearby planet, such 
1 pile of stamps represents a remarkable 
saving on the home front of food so urgently 
needed by our armed forces throughout the 
world.” Just figure out how many points the 
Dial family saved (photo above), and you’d 


have a good start. 


More folks than ever 
before are planning 
their gardens so they 


“SUCCESSION 
PLANTING” 
will have a succession of vegetables of vari- 
ous kinds from early spring until late fall. 
This way they have enough not only for 
table use, but some for summer canning or 
drying, and a supply for winter storage as 
well. 

This would include leafy vegetables for 
greens and salads, pod crops, root crops, and 
plenty of tomatoes, sweet corn and cabbage. 

Instead of sowing all your seed at one 
make sowings of smaller 


time, Seve ral 


| amounts at intervals, so that at any one time 


| at their best. 


| different times; 


just enough is ready for use when things are 
This would apply to beans, 
beets, carrots, sweet corn, lettuce, mustard, 
spinach, radishes and peas. 

Another excellent way to lengthen the 
season, and save labor too, is to plant (at 
one time) several varieties which mature at 
for example, early, medium 
and late cabbage. Some gardeners plant sev- 
eral varieties of sweet corn. The first may 
be ready in 65 days, the medium in 80, 
and the late in 95, although all are planted 
on the same day. The same idea may be 
used with peas, radishes and tomatoes. 

{ common mistake made by many over- 


enthusiastic gardeners last year was to try 
to grow vegetables not suitable for their 
section. There are certain standard varieties 
that are grown generally over most of the 
United States, and are handled by all Jeading 
seed firms. Then there are special or regional 
varieties, recommended for a particular sec- 
tion or special conditions. That’s where your 
state college list will help. 


MAKING (re you one of those 
TIME COUNT busy folks wondering 
how you're going to be 
able to squeeze in time for a vegetable 
garden this summer? If so, you should be 
interested in a letter to the Garden Editor 
from a veteran mid-west gardener. He, too, 
finds it necessary to budget his time, and 
has figured out some ways to grow his vege- 
tables (and some flowers) with the least 
possible work. Here’s what he says: 

“In the first place, ’m not going to wait 
until I get the whole garden plowed up. 
Just as soon as I can (if possible before 
time to do other outdoor things) Ill work 
up a small space to put out the first plant- 
ings of the cool-weather vegetables. This 
includes peas, radishes, lettuce, 
beets, carrots and onion plants or sets. I 
aim to get out some other leaf crops, as 
chard, kale or mustard. This is the time too 
for early potatoes. 

“A little later I'll get the main vegetable 
space plowed. By having everything in long 
rows I can cultivate rapidly with the small 
tractor, or at times with the wheel hoe. I'll 
plant only dwarf or bush types of such 
plants as beans and peas. Another thing, 
I never stake my tomatoes, but put them far 
enough apart. I have no time to spend 
(especially this year) putting up stakes, 
tying up plants, or suckering.” 


spinach, 


Ever hear of fighting 
garden diseases and 
insects indoors with a 
lead pencil and seed catalog? It can be 
done. Of course, it takes advance planning. 


EARLY BLITZ 
ON PESTS 


I 
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In the Hennery 
Here your Jamesway man has ideas about produc- 
ing thriftier, healthier, faster-growing chicks. He 
has equipment that gets baby chicks off to a better 


ke ’S the wise farmer who today looks ahead .. . 
who sets aside some of his surplus income in 
War Bonds for a more modern, more efficient lay- 
out. He knows the importance of saving work .. . 
of producing more efficiently . . . of cutting his 
of putting his farm on a maximum-yield, 
minimum-cost basis. 

Thousands of these farmers are talking over their 
plans with the Jamesway man. With the expe- 
rience of working with more than 50,000 farmer 
customers each year, Jamesway can be of real serv- 


costs... 


ice to you, 

In the Barn 
The Jamesway man has ideas and equipment to 
help you with a new barn or rebuild an old one. 
He can plan it, lay it out and equip it to cut chore 
time, often in half . . . to keep your cows more 
comfortable and on a higher production basis . 
to increase milk production 5 to 10 per cent . . . to 
give more elbow room to milkers 
to maintain a healthful, uniform inside 


temperature throughout the entire year. QUENT: 
. S 





start .. . that saves feed . . . that cuts down the 
time required for handling your flocks . . . that 
enables you to care for more birds in the same 
amount of space and get more eggs, 


In the Hog Lot 


Your Jamesway man can help you get your meat 
animals to market faster . , . assure faster growing 
litters . .. save feed, and at the same time, provide 
more balanced rations. 

Talk with your Jamesway dealer about the improve- 
ments you plan to make. Although much of James- 
way facilities are making equipment for the armed 
forces, he may have on hand some of the things 
you want, now. Write for special folders on ]ames- 
way poultry, hog, and barn equipment. 


JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. FJ-444 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Elmira, N. Y. Oakland, Calif. 
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SEEK as ‘ 
FROM Doc” PETERS SCRAPBOOK 
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“ 


“My friend Cal Jensen writes that 
he’s got his son Billy out with his .22 to 
blast away at the chicken-house raiders, 
rats and other pests. ‘Billy’s doing a 
good job, too,” says Cal. ‘I gave him 
some of my precious supply of Peters 
High Velocity .22s—and whata kick he 
gets out of seeing those powerful little 
cartridges reach ’way outand slap down 
some thieving prowler!’ 


“There’s lots of farm and ranch folk 
like Cal who can’t be fighters in a com- 
bat zone, but are keeping their guns in 
action protecting the food front. They 






Remingt n 


ETER 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Member American Wildlife Institute,“'For a More Abundant Game Supply” 






oung Billy is 
winning our war” 


says “DOC” PETERS 


know that if even a small part of Uncle 
Sam’s food quota is lost to pests and 
vermin, we’ve fallen down in ovr share 
of this war. 

“At the present time, Peters ammu- 
nition is still going to the armed forces, 
so take the best possible care of the 
shells and cartridges you have left. Store 
‘em in a dry, cool place—not a damp 
cellar or attic. And for zews on hunting 
and shooting, be sure to keep in touch 
with your Peters dealer. 


“P.S. Keep buying a sportsman’s share 
of War Bonds, too.” 


PACKS THE 
POWER 





“HIGH VELOCITY “ Is REG. U. 5. PAT. 
OFF. BY PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION 
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A new stemless tomato, “Pennorange,” 
developed by Pennsylvania researchers. 


As far as possible plant or sow only disease- 
resistant varieties. Your seed catalog gives 
you this information, and the recent postal 
ruling permitting seed houses to send treated 
seed through the mails helps a lot. Get 
certified seed when available, especially with 
tomatoes and potatoes. 

Gardeners find that many insects can be 
held in check by planting at a date which 
will avoid the period of damage. For ex- 
ample, holding back the first planting of 
sweet corn will avoid much damage from 
the first generation of corn borers. Damage 
from the Mexican bean beetle and cabbage 
maggots can be checked by right planting 
dates. There are other insects in various 
parts of the country where the same idea will 
apply. 


BEST TIME 
TO PLANT 


The time to plant vege- 
tables, either to check 
pests or in general, de- 
pends naturally upon the section where you 
live. When in doubt, a good plan is to 
check the most recent farm garden circulars 
from your own state agricultural extension 
service. In all probability your county agent 
has a supply. 

These are valuable not only for date-of- 
planting tips, but also control methods for 
diseases and insects, cultural methods, and 
above all for the best varieties to use. With 
a fairly tight garden seed situation this year, 
every seed should be made to count and none 
wasted. Buy only what you need. 


WHY NOT Why don’t more 
RASPBERRIES? folks raise raspber- 
: ries? That was a 
question put up to the Garden Editor recently 
by K. R. Marvin, Story county, Iowa. He 
writes: “There is nothing in our garden that 
has yielded as much satisfaction for the 
labor and space required as berries, By 
planting several varieties (ripening at dif- 
ferent times) you can prolong the season. 
“I use supports now for all my cane 
berries. I didn’t at first, but when we get 
a heavy yield, and that has been almost 
every year, the canes bend over and touch 
the ground. Supports pay for themselves in 
ease of picking. My stakes are probably 20 
feet apart. I used some steel posts, cut out 
of old water pipe. I have also used 2 x 2 fir, 
but these rot out in a few years unless 
creosoted.” 
Raspberries are one of the most delicious 
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fruits, and ripen at a time when other fresh wget IN 

fruit is not available in many sections. They 

aren’t especially hard to grow, and a rich cr 

sand-loam soil on a well-drained spot seems e ow! 

he No. 1 requisite. They are one of tI Re wine 

the No. requisite. ley are one of the pLaNnTs 
/ 


easiest fruits to freeze. we can all 


fight with! 


The value of a garden goes 
beyond the actual products 
you harvest, says J. R. Hep- 
ler, New Hampshire garden specialist. He 
believes that real garden fans are just as 
enthusiastic over gardening as a form of 
recreation as other folks are over sports like 3 — TION 
eolf and fishing. Moreover, real honest-to- og : ; unc 
goodness gardeners are always willing to . 
keep on learning how to increase the size and 
yield of their gardens, and how to grow 
better products; and they also delight in 
experimenting with new seeds and with 
cuttings and plants they haven’t tried before. 


GARDEN 
MAILBAG 


Victory Gardeners in the Pacific North- 
west and other northern states have found 
Brussels sprouts among the hardiest of vege- 
tables and apparently able to stand lower 
temperatures than any other member of the 


cabbage family. x 
A | =) 


Pn 
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... And here’s a Weapor 
that Helps Your Farm “Fight for Freedom” 


Without Fruit a garden really isn’t a 
garden. One of the most adaptable fruits 
is the strawberry. Any good well-drained 
“corn soil” will do the job. Barnyard 
manure—l0 to 20 tons to the acre—will 
supply needed organic matter. : 

Plans for growing strawberries next spring 


should begin now with the selection of vari- 
eties, orders for plants and plans for condi- 
Choose varieties _ best 
idapted to your climate; that’s important. 
Blakemore is an excellent variety for south- 


tioning the soil. 


ern states; farther north, Premier and Cats- 
kill are popular. In the northern border 
states, Premier does well. These are only a 
few of the good ones. Check with your 


favorite nurseryman, your county agent, or 
that champion strawberry faiser in your 
neighborhood, for further suggestions. 

Plant Losses may be greatly reduced at 
transplanting time by the use of a-“booster” 
or “quick starter” solution. Plants are usu- 
ally low in minerals and much of the root 
system broken at transplanting. Accordingly, 
a “drink” of a readily available nutrient 
solution will revive and stimulate the plant 
to better withstand the transplanting shock. 

Many gardeners effectively use a solution 
made of a teacupful of Victory Garden fer- 
tilizer in a 12 quart pail of water. This is 
applied to the roots of plants when setting 
them outdoors in their permanent growing 
location. A quarter to a half-pint of the 
“booster” solution per plant seems to do 
the job. 








“While she 


was trying to make up her 
mind about her wedding dress he eloped 
with the salesgirl.” 


Farmers can’t fignt*the enemy with 
lead bullets . . . but they can fight 
the weather with lead paint — and 
keep their barns and other buildings 
in “Food’s Fight for Freedom”. 


Paint made from pure white lead is 
your trusty weapon in the War on 
Weather. It’s been beating off the 
Elements since this Nation first lifted 
an arm in its own defense. 


Today Dutch Boy carries the banner 
forward. Its gleaming ‘“‘armor” not 
only stands out on parade but stands 
up when the going gets tough .. . 
Let Old Man Weather throw all he’s 


Dutch Boy’s stalwart front. 


And now, in addition to the paste 
form, you can get the new ready- 
mixed Dutch Boy Pure White Lead 
Paint. It comes two ways: (1) Spe- 
cial “Exterior Primer” — for a first 
coat with extra sealing, hiding and 
covering power (2) “Outside 
White” — for a finishing coat with 
extra durability and smartness or for 
general use. 


Keep your farm machinery and 
metal in the fight too — with Dutch 
Boy Red Lead. White or Red, Dutch 
Boy Lead is “First choice for making 
things LAST.” 








got... he won't crack and scale the 
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A NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY PRODUCT HITE LEA 
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FREE! 


Send for the Dutch Pa 44 big ‘‘Farm 
Painting Guide. oe peas of color 
pictures and time-and-money-saving 
secrets on painting wood, metal, con- 
crete, plaster, etc. Please ‘address near- 
est office listed in coupon. 


hn oo oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


National Lead Company — New York 6, Buffalo 3, 
Chicago 80, Cincinnati 3, Cleveland 13, St. Louis 1, 
San Francisco 10; Boston 6, (National Boston-Lead Co.); 
Pittsburgh 30, (National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna.); Phila- 
delphia 7, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co 


Sirs: Please send me free “Farm Painting Guide’’ No. 476. 


Name 





F. J. 4-44 


Route. Box —_____— 
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Town (P.O) 
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WINNING THE 
PRODUCTION LINE 


Good Dry Barns 
Will Help ..... 


COMFORT for live stock and pro- 
tection for crops and machinery 
are provided largely by roofs 
and exterior walls. No better 
material for roofs and sidewalls 
has ever been offered the farm- 
ers of America than Red Cedar 
Shingles. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


Seattle 1, U. S§. A. and Vancouver, Canada 














Millions of germs may 
be lurking in obscure 
corners, cracks and 
crevices of your brooder 
house, waiting to kill your chicks! ‘‘Clean- 
ing and scrubbing” alone won't always 
kill them. Dr. Salsbury’s Par-O-San, the 
powerful, pleasant disinfectant, kills com- 
mon disease germs, coccidia, worm eggs 
on proper contact! 

Won’t harm chicks, growing birds or 
laying hens. You can spray brooder and 
laying houses, litter and equipment fre- 
quently . .. even while birds are in the 
house. Safe. Certain. Pleasant. Also good 
for any farm disinfecting job. 

DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, Iowa 
A Nation-wide Poultry Health Service 


7 THE Geny, : 
_ Dr.SALSBURY S 
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POWERFUL Pleasant DISINFECTANT 


DUPOR No.1 MINIATURE zaumoetees 
DUST MASK = 


Wear when handling grain or flour, plowing dusty fields, 
roads, etc. Used in homes when sweeping, dusting, 
Cleaning, paint spra: etc. Handy as a pair of 

. Just keep mouth and breathe through nose 

all you do to , Hay fever sufferers wear to keep 

from breathing pollen. Weighs 1 oz. Has 9 sq. in. filter. 
Write for Free Literature 

H. S. COVER, Dept. F, South Bend, Ind. 

“GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR, 1894-1944" 
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THE R. E. 
(Continued from page 20) 
quiring that written charges be made against 


him before you act.” 

The probability is that at this time Craig’s 
grandiose taking shape, for 
those who were in on them evidently wanted 
Slattery out of the way. The Craig men in- 
cluded Clyde T. Ellis, a defeated Arkansas 
Congressman who is now in the Navy, and 
Steve C. Tate, flamboyant Atlanta promoter, 
who is now running for Congress. 


dreams were 


How To Make Profits and Influence 
V otes 

With Tate as president, and Craig in the 

background, the National Rural Electric Co- 


operative Association had been formed, 


ostensibly to promote the REA program and 
combat the “power trust.” It had the bless- 
ing of Slattery, and, originally, of the Presi- 


dent himself. 

But early in 1943 Slattery balked; he had 
begun to suspect that the real purpose of the 
NRECA was to promote its promoters. There 
were schemes to pick up middlemen’s com- 
missions on materials bought by REA co-ops 
through the NRECA, and to establish a 
million-dollar general insurance business. 
The insurance was to be financed with money 
borrowed from the 

3ut since the co-ops had their government 
loans to repay, Slattery had to say “yes” in 
order to let the deal go through. Instead, he 
said “no.” Then he wrote a letter to the 
in which he advised them not to use 
their membership and surplus funds for 
NRECA insurance, as long as they were in- 
debted to the government. 


> CO-Ops at 3%. 


{ 0-ODps, 


Slattery Must Go 


This was the show-down. Ellis and Tate 
bombarded Wickard, Congress and the White 
House with demands that Slattery’s white 
head be laid on the political chopping block 
It was suddenly discovered that he was “in- 
competent.” His answer to that charge is this 
report of REA progress under his adminis- 
tration: 

As of January 1, 1944, $60,900,000 repaid 
on loans, or €15,250,000 more than was due; 
251,111 miles of new lines energized (that 
is, supplied with electric current), for a 
total increase of 185%; 761,323 new con- 
sumers connected, for an increase of 245% ; 


353 new systems energized for an increase of: 


77%; total delinquencies on loans to co-ops 
VY, of 1%. 

Competent or incompetent, Slattery never- 
theless was not wanted. Secretary Wickard 
asked for his resignation. “Stand by your 
guns!” advised Senator Norris, and Slattery 
stood. 

Then, from the White House, came word 
that Presidential Secretary Daniels would 
like to talk to the Administrator. When he 
obeyed this summons, Slattery was confronted 
with a request to resign “because of ill 
health.” He turned it down. A short while 
later, in the presence of the President’s per- 
sonal counsel, Judge Samuel Rosenman, 
Daniels offered him a job “studying” rural 
electrification in Europe. There was a let- 
ter of resignation on the secretary’s desk all 
ready for Slattery’s signature. It’s still there, 
still unsigned. 


The next move followed shortly. Wickard 
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announced that he had appointed William J. 
Neal an REA Deputy Administrator, and 
had given him many of the powers which 
had hitherto belonged to Slattery. 


Deputy Neal Appointed 


Neal, a New Hampshire politician, had 
been running an REA co-op in that state. On 
the stand, Wickard refused to tell Senators 
who had endorsed Neal for the job. When 
the committee counsel asked if he didn’t 
know that the New Hampshire co-op was 
“one of the poorest in the whole REA set-up, 
with poor management and a large deficit,” 
he admitted that he hadn’t looked into that 
side of the matter. 

In justice to Neal, it should be pointed 
out that he has been praised by Albert S. 
Goss, master of the National Grange, while 
persons within the REA itself have no par- 
ticular quarrel with him, other than the 
method by which he side-tracked Slattery. 

While efforts were being made to get 
Slattery—and perhaps others—out of the 
country; while Ellis and then Eugene Casey, 
another Presidential secretary, barn-stormed 
the co-ops on a political speaking tour, the 
Senate Agricultural Committee began pok- 
ing into things. 


More Information to Come 


So the investigation will continue, with 
what result no one yet can predict. It might 
possibly cause the resignation of Secretary 
Wickard, who would thus play the role of 
sacrificial lamb, to make it appear that he 
was to blame for the whole thing, and the 
White House innocently misled. It is certain 
to keep the REA co-ops upset and uneasy. 

One third of these have flatly declined to 
join NRECA, being suspicious of its pur- 
poses and ulterior aims. Nearly 400 have 
sent resolutions to the Senate committee 
either supporting Slattery or criticizing 
NRECA,: although the co-ops of Arkansas 
(Ellis’s home state) and Texas back the at- 
tack on him. 

Slattery is not likely to quit, for he has 
been in many a fight before, and he be- 
lieves too strongly in rural electrification. 
If REA is freed from political control and 
taken out of USDA, Slattery sees the oppor- 
tunity for tremendous expansion in the im- 
mediate post-war period. 


REA After the War 


“Even at the present stage of develop- 
ment,” he says, “we know from studies in 
progress that it will be economically feasi- 
ble, after the war, to bring electricity to sev- 
eral millions on the farms as yet unserved.” 

Loan applications of over $104,000,000 
are pending. Plans in the making call for 
the construction of more than 500,000 miles 
of new lines in three years, or 150% more 
than the systems now in existence. Three 
out of five of the country’s 6,000,000 farms 
are still without electricity. 

If the REA is going to expand into this 
field, it will need money. Congress must pro- 
vide that money. Is Congress likely to do so, 
if it finds the REA, with high New Deal 
backing, still a bureau in the Department of 
Agriculture, is using rural electrification as a 
device for buying votes and for making for- 
tunes for insiders? 
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THE KIND OF JOB ELASTIC STOP 
NUTS ARE DOING 


This is how the wing of a DC-3 transport 
plane is fastened on—with Elastic Stop 
Nuts, the nuts with the red collar so 
familiar to the aircraft industry. The tons 
of plane, crew and pay load depend on 
these nuts for their security. All told, 
this type of plane uses as many as 35,000 
Elastic Stop Nuts. 
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ARE THEY NOW? 


This is an Elastic Stop Nut. 


There are more of them on America’s . 
planes, tanks, guns, and naval vessels 
than all other self-locking nuts com- 


bined. 


The reason is ari Elastic Stop Nut 
holds fast and locks tight without any 


extra locking gadgets. 


It does this because of the elastic col- 
lar in the top. 


This collar squeezes between the bolt 
threads. It grips both sides of the 
threads. So no amount of vibration 


YY 


shakes the nut loose. 


You can take the nut off and put it 
back on, time and time again, and it 
still retains its locking effectiveness. 
This is because the collar is elastic 


and “comes back.” 


Billions of Elastic Stop Nuts are in. 
use. And as far as we know, not one 
in a million has ever failed. 


LOCKED ON THE COUAR 
THE BOUT BY pet. js ELASTIC 
————* 


THE ACTION OF — THE NUT CAN BE 
USED TIME AND 


THE GRIPPING 73 
TIME AGAIN 


RED COLLAR = 


: a ee + all the new equipment that will come. 
MADE IN All SIZES AND TYPES — WITH ~~ : fa 
They will make it stronger, safer and 


THREADS TO FIT ANY STANDARD 
TYPES OF BOLTS 


After a while, with the war won, you 
will be able to have these nuts with the 
characteristic red collar of ESNA on 


more dependable just as they are do- 
ing on America’s war goods today. 


ESNA 


TRADE MARK OF 


—— 
Ce eee eeTe saan pains 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock fast to make things last 


Union, New Jersey and Lincoln, Nebraska 
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One LOAF IN LAST WAR 
eee FOUR LOAVES NOW 


%* In the first World War, among all 
the important foods grown in Amer- 
ica, only wheat became so scarce that 
its use was restricted. In the present 
war nearly every major food already 
is rationed except wheat. 

Some wheat is being fed to eke out 
the supply of corn. Alcohol to make 
munitions is being fermented from 
wheat, replacing the cheap imported 
molasses shut out by shipping diffi- 
culties. These non-food uses, plus 
increased food uses, have taken so 
much that the reserve has well-nigh 
disappeared. 

What was the miracle which in a 
scant quarter-century enabled the most 
critical crop to bear all these added 
burdens? It was machinery, adopted 
between the two wars, which actually 
multiplies a man’s ability to grow and 
harvest wheat. On the same farms in 
Illinois, for example, farm manage- 
ment records by the University show 
that the hours it took a man to tend 
one acre of wheat without tractor and 
combine in 1918 are now enough for 
him to grow and harvest four acres. 


One loaf then, four loaves now! 
Because tractor and combine multiply 
man-Capacity men are freed from 
farms to serve in the fighting forces 
or to make munitions. Because they 
save three out of four hours formerly 
spent on wheat, farmers have time to 
care for more livestock and poultry, 
produce more meat, milk and eggs. 

Machines which make American 
farmers more productive and more 
prosperous than any other farmers in 
all the world are the fruit of American 
freedom. As we preserve the freedom 
of men to hire and be hired, to invent 
and invest, to own and enjoy prop- 
erty, so shall we continue to create 
ever-new machines to bring greater 
rewards to the farmer and higher 
levels of living for everybody. 

Meanwhile, Case combines already 
harvest not only all the small grains but 
every sort of grass and legume seeds, 
beans and peas, etc., that can be ripened 
on the stalk or cured in the windrow. 
If you need a combine, see your Case 
dealer about the possibility of getting 
one. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


CASE 


GROW MORE FOOD ¢ BUY MORE BONDS @ SAVE MORE SCRAP 


ee 
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7 
There is something in displaying their 
farm-names, think folks in Boone’s 
Creek area of Washington county, Ten- 
nessee. Nearly every farm has a sign. 


Boone’s Creek 
Shows Off 


IONEERING is old stuff in the Boone’s 

Creek area of Washington county, Ten- 
nessee. It was here the famous frontiersman, 
Daniel Boone, escaped with his life by hid- 
ing from the Indians under a waterfall in 
the creek that bears his name; the Indians 
found Boone but feared to harm him, think- 
ing he was some supernatural being who 
could live under water. At any rate, that’s the 
story. 

In more recent years, residents of Boone’s 
Creek community have taken the lead in 
farm and home improvement projects. 

Attracting wide attention is the naming of 
farms. A recent check-up showed that 81 of 
the 93 farmers had erected uniform signs 
displaying their farm names. The photo 
above shows one of these. One hundred per- 
cent co-operation is expected soon. Signs are 
24 by 36 inches, white-painted galvanized iron 
with black letters. They were furnished by 
a Johnson City firm for a contract price of 


$1.75 each. 
Game Refuge Established 
Through efforts of the Boone’s Creek Club, 


the Tennessee Department of Conservation 
in 194] set aside an area of 7,000 acres as a 
game refuge. All hunting was prohibited 
until 1943. Hunting regulations are de- 
termined and enforced by the club. 4-H Club 
members helped by releasing several hun- 
dred quail in the area. 

To further the spirit of co-operation and 
encourage home production of food, the club 
sponsors a “harvest dinner” at Thanksgiv- 
ing time. All food is grown locally, and 
everyone in the community is invited. One 
Thanksgiving someone counted 175 folks 
present, and 82 different farm-produced foods 


being served. 
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YOUNG FARMERS 


WAGE FIGHT The battle of the 
ON CATTLE GRUB grubs is _ being 

fought along the 
livestock front in Oklahoma, and Future 
Farmers are leading the campaign, which 
started in mid-December. Nearly 5,000 boys 
from 128 chapters have set as their goal the 
treating of 160,000 head of cattle. 

The 35 members in the Mooreland chapter 
have treated 5,500 head (143 herds) for the 
farmers and ranchmen in that community. 
They have used 700 pounds of the Derris 
dust-Tripoli earth mixture, and by charging 
five cents per head have been able to pay for 
the materials and put $100 into their chapter 
treasury. 

Proof as to the effectiveness of the treat- 
ment comes from the Garber chapter. Last 
winter they treated 2,154 head, and a recent 
examination of the cattle in the community 
revealed practically no grubs. 

(nother example of young farmers in action 
on the grub-control front comes from El Paso 








county, ( olorado. “Two 4-H Club boys, Jack 


Tienken and Leonard Lovelett, presented a 
demonstration on controlling grubs in dairy 
cattle that carried them to state and regional 
championships. 

For three years they studied grubs in con- 
nection with their projects, taking grubs from 
individual cows in several herds’ and noting 
the response in milk production. On one 
farm a cow giving 28 pounds of milk daily 
ncreased her production to 42 pounds after 

e boys removed 80 warbles from her back. 


PLANT TREES, Orders for well over 
MORE TREES a million trees to be 
planted this spring 

W isconsin youths have been received at 

the state 4-H Club office in Madison. F.F.A. 
members, Boy Scouts, 44H members and other 
farm boys and girls over 12 years old may 
ecure seedlings free from the state conserva- 
tion office. Plantings will be made for soil 
erosion, windbreaks, non-plowable lands and 


school forests. Vocational agricultural teach- | 
| 


ers and county agents are assisting. 


Part of the Alabama F.F.A. foresty pro- 


eram was the planting of some 500,000 pines 
this winter. Demonstration plots were 
planned and planted during January, fol- 


lowed by planting on home farms in Febru- 
ry. 350,000 trees were planted last year. 


BUY CALVES As part of their 
CO-OPERATIVELY long-time beef 


cattle program, 


100 Kentucky Future Farmers in 33 counties | 


purchased co-operatively (in carload lots) 
1,700 choice quality heifers and steers last 
fall. During the past four years, over 5,000 
heifers and more than 1,000 steers have been 
purchased through the Kentucky Future 
Farmers Co-operative, Inc., the members’ 
own organization. By buying co-operatively 
and in carload lots, the boys save consider- 
able money. A representative of the co-op 
goes to the Southwest each fall to buy the 
calves. 

Only registered bulls are used on the 
heifers, thus assuring top quality calves. 
Kentucky Future Farmers and their advisors 
have two things in mind—improving the 
beef cattle in the state, and getting the boys 
established in farming. 


John Pt Rohlf 
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“Rugged” is one of the servicemen’s most apt and widely used words, 
and rugged precisely describes them and the kind of service encount- 
ered by their mechanized vehicles—jeeps, trucks, half tracks, tanks 
and tractors. In this service Champion Spark Plugs meet every re- 


quirement for dependable ignition. Cham- 
pions are in the service on every front on 
land, sea and in the air. This is the greatest 
testimonial ever accorded Champion Spark 
Plugs—proof positive that their many ex- 
clusive and patented features really mean 
better performance and greatest depend- 
ability on the farm front as well. 








TO SAVE 
GASOLINE 
—KEEP SPARK 
PLUGS CLEAN 
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FOR OVER 100 YEARS 








































TRUE TEMPER P 


MADE 


STEEL GOODS 


BY 


THE 









AMERICAN 


SHOVELS - 
HEDGE AND PRUNING SHEARS - 


IN THE GARDEN 
IN THE HOME 
AND ON THE FARM 


More than 100 years ago, True Temper 
craftsmen produced tools of such out- 
standing quality that England’s greatest 
steel makers sought the privilege of fur- 
nishing their finest steel so that, in ex- 
change, they might receive the True Tem- 
per Tools fabricated by these early Ameri- 
can craftsmen. 


Today, True Temper craftsmen continue 
to produce, in the greatest quantities that 
available supplies of steel and wood per- 
mit, tools of the most efficient design, 
quality, and value for increased production 
of food, for maintenance and construction 
in homes and on the farm. 


To achieve victory, at home and abroad, it 
is necessary that all of us conserve and 
share. Use True Temper Tools carefully— 
Buy only necessary new tools—Help your 
neighbor if his supply is inadequate. 


FOR YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 


This 100-page True Temper Garden Book is 
full of down-to-earth directions on how to 
grow more and better vegetables. Write for a 
copy today—please enclose 9c to cover postage 
and wrapping costs. Address The Makers of 
True Temper Products, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HAMMERS + HATCHETS + SCYTHES 
FISHING RODS AND BAITS 


AXES - 


FORK & HOE COMPANY . 








RODUCTS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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New Styles 
in Peaches 


By Sam H. Reck, Jr. 


TYLES in peaches change almost as 
often as styles in women’s hats. Peach 
producers and consumers alike are con- 
stantly demanding modifications in varieties. 

That observation comes from M. A. Blake, 
chief horticulturist for the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Blake ought to 
know, because during his nearly 30 years as 
head of the largest peach-breeding orchard 
in the world, orchardists have constantly been 
coming to him with requests for new vari- 
eties built to specification. And Blake is 
generally able to tailor-make a new peach 
which fills the bill. Quite often he anticipates 
their demands. 

Since 1925, more than 15 
peaches have been named and introduced by 
the New Jersey Station. The work has been 
attended with little fanfare, and many grow- 
ers are just beginning to get acquainted with 
these superior peaches. 

Golden Jubilee, one of Professor Blake’s 
first introductions, was released in 1925, and 
now is second only to Elberta in many peach- 
growing areas. It is particularly suited to 
the cooler peach districts north of New Jer- 
sey, because of its hardiness. Though it does 
not ship well, it is popular for home markets. 
It is very early, ripening during the first 
week in August in south Jersey. It is reputed 
to be the only true yellow freestone which 
ripens very early in northern areas. 

Raritan Rose is a very early, white free- 
stone peach of good quality, ripening a few 
days before Golden Jubilee. 

Triogen, introduced in 1938, is rapidly 
gaining popularity as a high-quality, smooth- 
skinned, early yellow freestone peach. It 
is about a week later than Golden Jubilee, 
and is one of the very few early peaches 
having the necessary firmness and shipping 
qualities for a commercial peach. Its bright 
red color with bright orange ground attracts 
the eyes of consumers, and it sells well in 
the market. 


varieties of 


Other Outstanding Introductions 


Maturing after Triogen is another out- 
standing New Jersey introduction—Sunhigh 
—which is a large, smooth, yellow freestone 
peach with firm flesh of the highest quality. 
It is the best-looking of any of the newer 
peaches, and generally tops the New York 
market in price. 

Goldeneast was introduced in 1937. It’s a 
large, good quality, yellow freestone, with 
plenty of red color. In fact the red may 
sometimes be a little too dark, and the peach 
has more fuzz than Sunhigh. It ripens just 
after Sunhigh. It is firm enough to be a 
good shipper, and yet its eating quality is 
high enough to suit the most critical local 
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Photo N. J. Extension Service 
Peach-stylist Blake selects branches as a 
pollen source for crossing experiments. 


narket. It is also fairly hardy. 

\ mid-season peach—3 to 5 days before 
Elberta—is Summercrest, reported to be 
excellent for home canning, and ripening at 
i time when there is often a shortage of 
ocally-grown peaches in the markets. It 


is a very promising new variety. Pacemaker 
is another promising mid-season variety, 
ripening between Goldeneast and Summer- 
crest, 


While the New Jersey Station has been 
entering its efforts on peaches adapted to 
Garden State, it has not neglected vari- 

es suited to other districts. Ambergem, a 
yellow, non-melting clingstone, is now re- 
garded as the best canning peach in Michi- 
ran, where at least 60,000 trees are now in 


bearing. 
Some Show Promise in Canada 


Two very early yellow-fleshed varieties, 
Buttercup and Marigold, are showing con- 
siderable promise in the Ontario fruit district 
of Canada. They ripen before Jubilee, but 
due to their small size. they haven’t been 
opular in the United States, where they 
vould have to compete on the market with 
southern-grown Elbertas. Canadian tariff 
walls, however, restrict their markets to local 
peaches. 

All of the varieties named are available in 
normal years from commercial nurseries, al- 

ugh the unprecedented demand brought 
about by high prices this year has seriously 
depleted nursery stocks. The New Jersey 
Station does not sell trees. 

Blake is a firm believer in an extended 
eason for peach growers. Largely through 
is extensive breeding work, adapted vari- 
ties have been introduced which mature in 
New Jersey from about August 1 to Septem- 
ber 15. This enables growers in the Garden 
State to keep nearby markets supplied for 

six-weeks period. In the near future he 

pes to introduce varieties which will ma- 
ire as early as July 15 in the southeastern 
part of the state. 

During his more than a quarter century of 
peach breeding experiments, Blake has re- 
ceived many citations for his work. One of 
the latest is an engraved watch from the New 
Jersey Peach Council, composed of represen- 
tatives of the peach industry. The council 
takes new trees from the station and propa- 
gates them for release to growers, 











_foutid LOWER 
OIL COSTS, Too! 


Grad, Wilaadl 


of Royal Oak, Michigan, 
gives his ““Mobilgas-Mobiloil Man” credit 
for helping to keep farm expenses down. 











Then | discovered good oil saves money, Too. Now I run 
twice as long between drainings— get more power—save fuel 
and repairs. To me, Mobiloil is a real investment!“ 





Above statements are direct quotations of a Mobiloil user. You can secure similar economies 
depending upon oil previously used...condition and state of maintenance of your equipment. 


HOW MOBILOIL SAVES FUEL— 
INCREASES FARM POWER... 


LEAN, tough Mobiloil — World’s 

Quality Motor Oil— helps prevent 
power “‘blow-by”’ between pistons and 
cylinder walls. It minimizes friction on 
bearings — wasteful “‘oil drag.”’ Helps 
keep your engine clean, efficient, de- 
livering full power from farm fuel! 


Talk with your “Mobilgas-Mobiloil Man” Today! 


T’S NOT TOO LATE 
—order your spring re- 
quirements now. Your tank- 
wagon salesman has a full line 
of farm products “‘made to 
order” for the job...has the fa- 
cilities to serve you promptly. 
Order Mobilgas— power fuel 
— whatever you need today! 


SOCONY-VACUUM- OIL CO., INC.,; 26 B’way, N. Y. C., and Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas; General Petroleum Corp. of Calif., Los Angeles 






























































TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING— Blue Network, Coast-to-Coast, 10 P.M.,E.W.T., Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 





























have reinforced back; shingled 6-ply fabric and 


rubber to distribute strain. Extra strong outer foxing. 


Supple lining. 
rT ” . 

U. S. Conservation Quality Farm Boots and 
Overshoes are the best it is possible to make under 
wartime restrictions. The materials are the finest 
available and the same skilled workmen give them 
the quality of making you’ve come to expect in 


“U. S.”’ Rubber Footwear. 












Boots, 4-Buckle Arctics and 
Work Rubbers are made over modern 
lasts. Fast-drying linings are perma- 
nently anchored, Full-gauge outsoles. 
Extra reinforcements take up strain at 


points of wear. 





““U. $."" ROYAL RUBBER FOOTWEAR 








1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center - New York 20, N.Y, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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LIVESTOCK 
BEEF PRODUCTION Commercial! 


UP IN MID-EAST beef cattle pro- 


duction in the 








mid-eastern states is on the upswing, judging 
from feeder-calf sales in this area last fall. 
Fifteen such sales, involving a total of 6,253 
calves, were held in Virginia during October 
alone. These calves, averaging about 400 
pounds, sold at better than $50 per head. 

West Virginia’s thirteenth annual series of 
feeder calf sales (eight events) in Septem- 
ber and October included 2,203 calves and a 
total sales sum of $126,205. Steer calves 
averaged 426 pounds in weight and $13.76 
per hundredweight selling price. The heifer 
calves weighed 401 pounds each, and sold for 
$12.27. 

In all cases the calves are assembled at 
central points within the area where they 
are produced, weighed and graded for quality 
according to official standards. They are 
sold at auction in relatively small lots, based 
on weight, size, grade and sex. Buyers in 
most cases come from the eastern states, 
but some calves went to Ohio, Kentucky. 
South Carolina and other states. 

The consignors to these sales (mostly 
owners of small cow herds) are required to 
use good registered beef bulls, and females 
of beef type. In most cases the calves must 
be dehorned, the bull calves castrated, and 
all calves certified as being free from 
disease. 

The sales are managed by representatives 
of the agricultural extension services and de- 
partments of agriculture of the states con 
cerned, co-operating with beef cattle people. 
Similar sales were also held in Pennsylvania. 
North Carolina and other states in this gen 
eral section of the country. 

Such projects tend to help the distribution 
of purebred beef bulls, encourage the own- 
ers of purebred herds, but most of all they 
provide a local source of quality feeder 
calves to many eastern feeders and grazers. 
Results to date suggest that the program is 
in a sound basis. 


RANCHERS CONTINUE Wartime 
RE-GRASSING handicaps 
may have 
slowed down the re-grassing of worn-out or 
burned-over Western livestock ranges, but 
they certainly haven’t stopped favorable re- 
ports from pre-war work. Stockmen are en- 
thusiastic about re-grassing, because ranges 
given such a boost in previous years now 
carry up to four times as much livestock and 
do a better job of finishing. Grasses most 
commonly used are crested wheat and bulb- 
ous blue-grass, seeded five pounds an acre. 

A southern Idaho stockmen-grazing service 
combination reseeded several thousand acres 
by plane just before the 1943 fall rains. One 
2,000-acre job was done in 3.5 hours. With 
tractor and drill and a three-man crew it 
couldn’t have been done in less than 30 
days. The plane carried 1,000 pounds of 
seed, flew about 20 feet above the ground, 
and spread the load in 10 to 30 minutes. 
Airplane reseeding was being widely used 
throughout the West until the war inter- 
fered. 

Harry Wiebelhaus and V. G. Havens, of 
Ada county. Idaho, stayed on the ground but 
still speeded up their seeding. A round piece 
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“I declare, Emily, sometimes I think the | 
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f sheet metal, the fan wheel from an old 
car, with a washing machine motor, were 
the principal parts of their home-made, labor- 
iving seeder. 

The fan blades were welded at right 
ngles on the sheet, which was mounted so 
t would whirl horizontally. The seeder was 
mounted on the rear end as a hopper. One 
man drove the team while the other kept 
the hopper filled. As the seed dropped on 
the whirling plate it was scattered over a 
swath about 40 feet wide. With this seeder 
they covered 1,600 acres of burned-over 
pring range in nine days. 


ELECTRICITY 
SAVES LABOR 


Electricity has taken 
practically all of the 
labor out of the job 
of watering 1,200 head of cattle on the 20,- 
000-acre Walter Pence ranch in Washington 
county, Idaho. All he does is throw one 
switch. 

Three electric pumps and watering troughs 
located at strategic spots, plus about five 
miles of power lines do the job. All three 
pumps are operated from an easily accessible 
central control switch. When Pence thinks 
the cattle need a drink he drives to the cen- 
tral control cabin and throws the switch. 
All three pumps start working, each filling a 
huge trough. The system has worked satis- 


factorily for two years. 


WARTIME In an era of livestock feed 
FEEDING shortages and_ substitutes, 
shark oil for cattle breaks 

to the news. Blanford Brothers, Louisville 

Kentucky livestock merchants, recently 
ncluded tests on 900 cattle, feeding three 

pints of shark oil (mixed with crushed lime- 
tone and salt) daily in lieu of adequate 


roughage. According to local observers, the 


ittle made creditable gains and _ finished 
ell. 

Pigs can be fattened on as much as a 
ton less grain and tankage if they are on 
od-quality pasture. That’s what Gus Boh- 
stedt, Wisconsin animal husbandman, reports 


after five years of breeding trials. An alfalfa- 


rape pasture saved an average of 1800 pounds 


of corn and 500 pounds of tankage to the 


Even on ordinary pasture a farmer can 
ount on fattening hogs on at least 1000 
rn and 500 pounds less tank- 
e, says he, which at present prices would 


make even a fair pasture worth around $50 
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whole world’s upside-down.” 








THIS SOLDIER 


‘Wheaties’, and “‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. Minncapolis, Mion 








who laughs — 


LASTS: 








MorTHER: George, why do you 
have your hand in the alphabet 
soup? 

GEORGE: I’m groping for words. 


Why grope around to find a break- 
fast dish you'll like. Just reach 
for Wheaties, ‘‘Breakfast of 
Champions’’! Add milk and fruit. 
There’s eating that’s terrific. 
Tasty, and 
nourishing 


























“My advice to you, sir, is to return to your 
wife—but not until you've had your 
Wheaties.” 


too. Wheaties are flakes of real 
whole wheat. A whole grain 
cereal. Second-helping good. 
What more could you ask? 


“Ts it unlucky to postpone a 
wedding?”’ 
“Not if you keep on doing it.” 


BuT NO FAIR postponing that 
treat of sampling Wheaties. 
Have some tomorrow morning. 
“Breakfast of 
Champions”! 





of production, busy with farm chores, needs a nour- 
ishing breakfast every morning. One, say, that in- 
cludes Wheaties, “Breakfast of Champions’’! 
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"For the third time, No we 
don’t want any bananas!” 





FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER... Look for 
thedateline ——» 


If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you with “Eveready” 
flashlight batteries next 
time, remember this: 
Most of those we can make are now going to 





the armed forces. And most of the remainder | 


are serving essential war industries. 


Slogan for today: Buy War Bonds ’til the boys 








TRADE-MARK 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark | 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. 








new poultry house. 


Limited commercial lumber stocks didn’t keep Ed Schultz from building a 
Oak and basswood from “ripe” trees in his woodlot 
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Farm FLock 





turned the trick. Total cost of this Alamakee county, Iowa, building was $225. 


GOOD CHICKS 
NEED GOOD CARE 


Smart poultry- 
men are talking 
fewer and better 
chicks in 1944, to get the most out of the 
limited feed supplies they have. They figure 
that chicks of good quality, free from disease 
and bred for production, will be the most 
efficient converters of feed to eggs and meat. 

Now a few items about taking care of those 
prize chicks. Poultry raisers frequently say 
that good chicks are half raised. That isn’t 
entirely true, however, for even the best of 
chicks can be greatly damaged by crowding, 
chilling, overheating, litter eating or canni- 
balism. Good chicks, even though they can 
stand some abuse, can be very disappointing 
unless given good care. 

The kind of brooder stove isn’t terribly 
important. It can be coal, oil, electric, gas 
or wood, and if it’s a good brooder and has 
an accurate regulator, the results are likely 
to be about the same. Those brooders that 
maintain warm temperatures under the hover 
and comparatively low room temperatures 
tend to give better-feathered chicks. 


WHAT LITTER 
IS BEST? 


It is hard to say that 


Straw, chopped hay, 
ground corn cobs, shavings, sawdust, peat, 
sugar cane, peanut hulls, oat hulls and sand 
are all on the poultryman’s approved list. In 
some areas litter is as scarce and hard to 
get as feed. 

A guard made of corrugated paper, wire 
or boards should circle the stove about three 
or four feet from the hover. It holds chicks 
close to the brooder until they learn their 
source of heat. 

It is well to cover the floor with one or 
two inches of litter after the house is cleaned 
and disinfected. Newspapers should always 
cover the litter inside the guard for three or 
four days until chicks learn to eat. If a 
double layer of newspaper is put down when 
the house is prepared, a single layer added 
daily for three days, all papers can then be 
removed without danger of litter-eating. 

If litter stays dry and the chicks are free 
of disease, it does not have to be changed 
during the entire brooding period. It does 
need to be raked or stirred at least twice a 


any one litter is best.’ 


week, and if it becomes damp under the 
hover, as might be the case with an electric 
brooder, the wet litter ought to be taken out 
and replaced with dry. 

All the time the raking is going on, new 
litter is added gradually until there are four 
or five inches on the floor. This deep, dry 
layer seems to be a good way of controlling 
coccidiosis. ‘ 


WATERERS AND Floor space for a 
HOPPERS standard brood of 
250 chicks should 
be not less than 10 x 12 feet. Such a brood 
needs three two-quart chick waterers and 
three chick feeders four feet long. The 
waterers are placed around the brooder about 
12 inches from the edge of the hover. If 
weather is extremely cold, they are moved in 
closer, or sometimes placed under the hover. 
Feeders are placed around the hover. 

Chicks quickly need more feeder and wa- 
terer space, and the following table gives a 
guide that meets requirements for 100 chicks. 
WATERERS 

—Il two-quart waterer 
—3 two-quart waterers 
—5 two-quart waterers 
HOPPERS 
1 to 4 weeks —4 feet of chick-size hoppers 
4 to 8 weeks — 10 feet of intermediate hop- 
per space 
After 8 weeks — 18 feet of large size hopper 
space 

It is more practical to switch to gallon- 
size (or larger) waterers at eight weeks, or 
to use an automatic valve. 


First 2 weeks 
3 to 8 weeks 
After 8 weeks 


Chicks do best if 
they can have their 
first feeding when 
about 24 hours old. They can be started 
either on grain or on mash. Starting on grain 
gives less bowel trouble, and fewer chicks 
“pasted up,” and for this reason is gaining 
favor. Chick-size cracked grains are sprin- 
kled on paper, and chicks have about all 
they want. 

It is a good plan to break the feedings up 
into five a day, gauging it so that the grain 
is cleaned up before the next feeding. Grit 

(Continued on page 89) 


GRAIN OR 
MASH STARTER? 





Of all the people who use this parting 
phrase, none say it with more sincerity 
than mothers of boys off to the service 
of their country. And yet there is less 
need tor saying it than ever before be- 
cause our young men are better taken 
care of than any other similar group 
in history 

For example, the dangers from dis- 
ease and infection, which took a greater 
toll than a// other causes in the last war, 
have been hearteningly reduced. For 
much of this we owe thanks to the famed 
sulfa’’ drugs—particularly Sulfadiazine, 
which has proved to be the most satis- 
factory of all this great line for many 
Already Sulfadiazine has be- 
“drug of choice” in the suc- 
cessful battle against pneumonia and a 
long list of other illnesses, including 


put pose Ss 


come the 


MOLDING 


streptococcic infections, osteomyelitis, 


gonorrhea, and septic complications of 


scarlet fever. And now it is the spear- 
head of attack against dreaded menin- 
gitis. As the “drug of choice” for 
this disease it has reduced the 
mortality rate from an average of 
39% to less than 34%. Especially 
encouraging are the results ob- 
tained by the prophylactic use of 
Sulfadiazine to curtail meningitis 
in army Camps. 

Sulfadiazine was developed clin- 
ically and introduced by Le 
Laboratories, Inc.,a unit of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company. Until 
recently, practically the entire out- 
put went to protect the lives of 
men in the armed forces. But now 
Cyanamid’s expanded facilities 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


have made ample supplies available to all 
drug houses for distribution to the med- 
ical profession on the home front. Here 
isa } neva example of how Cyanamid 
is advancing the cause of national health. 


a 
—n 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


CHEMISTRY 








New Cheer For 
Childrens Rooms! 
AMAZING F¥Q/MZ 


READY-PASTED BORDERS | 


For Plain or Painted Walls | 











| 
| 


JUST DIP | 
IN WATER 








APPLY! 











You'll be Astonished — 
the way these cheery borders bring 
rooms to life when you put them 
around ceilings and walls. They'll do 
wonders for your kitchen, bathroom 
and living room, too—bring beauty 
and brightness to avy room with plain 
or painted walls. Just dip in water 
and apply! No fuss, no muss. 


Patterns for Every Color Scheme! TRIMZ 
Borders are washable, sunfast . . . and 
they’re guaranteed to stick or your 
money back. Use around windows 
and doors . . . smart on furniture, 





cabinets, wastebaskets, too! 


Only 15¢, 20¢ and 29¢ per 12 ft. roll 
.-. in V%, 3 and 4 in. widths 





AT DEPARTMENT, HARDWARE, 
PAINT OR CHAIN STORES 


THE MEYERCORD COMPANY 


5323 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
Sole Distributors 


©) 1944, TRIMZ CO.. INC 














| canning for them. 
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farmer W. 


MERICAN families produced an un- 
precedented amount of food at home 


in 1943, yet there were many who 
were unable (usually through lack of facili- 
ties) to raise their own. 

W. C. Bush, who farms 240 acres about 
20 miles southeast of Atlanta, “hired out” 
to 23 such families in Georgia’s capital city 
last year, and contracted to produce enough 
food for their year-round needs. Garden pro- 
duce was the main item, although he also 
agreed to supply eggs, poultry, and pork. 

The idea for this unusual project was born 
last winter when Robert Springfield, an 
Atlanta civic leader, visited in the Bush 
home. During the evening Mrs. Bush brought 
out some of the canned goods she had put up. 
Later, sitting before the fire, they discussed 
the probable food shortage, and Mr. Spring- 
field asked Mrs. Bush if she would consider 
doing some canning for him the coming 
summer. She said she would. 

Shortly afterwards in Atlanta Mr. Spring- 
field mentioned the arrangement to a few of 
his friends. Immediately they wanted him 
to find out if Mrs. Bush would do some 
It turned out that she 
was agreeable, and Mr. Bush suggested that 
maybe she’d better grow some more vege- 
tables for next year. That was the remark 
that started it. Why not form a club? Why 
not make arrangements for the Bush family 
to produce food they would need? 

And that is briefly the story of how the 
“We Will Eat” Club of Atlanta, Georgia, 
came about. Springfield (chairman of the 
Grand Committee on Organization) wrote to 
14 of his friends and suggested the idea to 
them. The response was enthusiastic, so 
much so in fact that 23 families signed up 
before it could be stopped. 

Each member paid a $5 membership fee 
to give Mr. Bush working capital during the 
year, and in addition each member paid $5 
into the club treasury the first day of each 
month. They then drew food against this 
checking account and, of course, paid the 
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Robert Springfield (left), organizer of the “We Will Eat” Club, and 
C. Bush inspect vegetables before transferring to Atlanta. 


Exalted Treasurer of the club for anything 
they owed above this $5 minimum. 

The membership fee, in addition to help- 
ing Mr. Bush, also served as insurance 
against members withdrawing and leaving 
the others with an over-supply of food. 


Semi-weekly Divvy and Weigh 

Twice a week food was transported (Grand 
Committee on Transportation) from the Bush 
farm to a central point in Atlanta (a city of 
about one-third million). Members picked 
up their own food, and were charged for it 
(the Grand Committee on Divvying and 
Weighing entered in here) at wholesale 
prices on that day. The members (Grand 
Committee on “How Much”, and “What 
Kind”) selected the vegetables grown. 

Not only did the members of the “We Will 
Eat” Club have a chance to enjoy garden- 
fresh vegetables in season, but a great deal 
was canned and otherwise preserved for win- 
ter use. Some of this was done right on the 
farm in the 70-quart pressure cooker be- 
longing to Mrs. Bush. 

All in all the idea seemed to work out in 
great shape. Some crops produced better 
than expected, others not as well. Some 
wives didn’t agree with their husbands’ se- 
lection of vegetables. Radishes were an ex- 
cellent crop. “I’ll bet we had enough to feed 
the whole county,” one member declared. 
Squash also did well. “I still gag when I 
look at one,” admitted another member. 

Garden peas were rather a short crop, but 
beets, carrots, potatoes, string beans, butter 
beans, chickens, eggs, cabbage, and cucum- 
bers rolled in great quantities from the Bush 
farm to “We Will Eat” members. 

In addition to all the good food they got 
from Mr. Bush, and the feeling of real par- 
ticipation in the project, the clubbers had a 
lot of fun. (Some of the titles of the various 
committeemen will give you an idea.) Mr. 
Bush was assured a ready market for his 
farm produce, and also some “advance 
money” for his operations. 


Protection is nothing to gamble with. You know 
what it means in war. Steel provides it. Steel will pro- 
vide it in peacetime products too. New cars, planes, 
refrigerators, tools, all will benefit from the new, better 
wartime steels . .. many of them born in 174 United 
States Steel laboratories. You will find the U-S’S Label 
on these better steels. That will be your protection 
when buying peacetime products made from steel. 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


* AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPOKATION COLUMBIA STEEL, COMPANY 


* CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 


COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL, WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 


CORPORATION - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 











FARMALL’S 20th Anniversary 


+ 


He Drives a Weapon 


| THE FIELDS at home, and 
on foreign battlefields— farmers 
are driving the machines of war. 

Nearly two million farm boys 
are in the Armed Forces. Their 
weapons are tanks... anti-aircraft 
guns... powerful crawler tractors 
... and the great engines in the 
bombers. 

Here at home, in history's great- 
est battle for FOOD, every farm 
machine is mobilized. This year 
eyery tractor operator drives a 
weapon in the war for Victory 
and Freedom—and the greatest of 
these weapons is FARMALL AIll- 
Purpose Power. 

Just twenty years ago Interna- 
tional Harvester announced the 
origigpal Farmall—the first true 

all-purpose tractor. The 
Farmall idea—a unifica- 
tion of working tools and 
power —swept the coun- 
try. For the first time the 
farmer had power that 
could do all the work of 


horses . . . faster, better, and at 
lower cost. Today there are horse- 
less farms wherever you go. Today 
millions of farmers have learned 
the efficiency, the economy and 
the ease of farming with the mod- 
ern FARMALL SYSTEM. 

Today the boys in uniform have 
reason to be glad that an army of 
Farmalls is waging a war of pro- 
duction on the home front. These 
most popular of all tractors, and 
the long line of Farmall machines, 
are bearing a major part of Agri- 
culture’s record burden. 

When the young farmers return 
with their Victory they must take 
over and carry on. Food must write 
the Peace and make it last. Har- 
vester and the INTERNATIONAL 
dealers, and the modern FARMALL 
SYSTEM, will arm them for the 
needs of post-war Agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


and the FARMALL fights for food! 
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For the particular benefit of old friends who keep asking for it, 
title head used on Farm Journal. All the familiar features are there—the children, 
the house is drawn from the old Pennsylvania Homestead of Cen. 


here’s a reproduction of the old 
the animals; 


“Mad Anthony” Wayne, near Paoli. 


Farm Topics IN SEASON 


RAINS are the best farm equipment. A 
Corn Belt feeder, steers have 
frequently topped the market in Chi- 

me this explanation: “I 


whose 


zo, recently gave 

ix brains with my feed.” 

That remark has a wider application than 
feeding. Brairis add to the value of fertilizer; 
they put better shells on eggs; they double 
he yield of alfalfa; they cultivate an extra 
cre of corn a day; they make it unnecessary 
to replace topsoil that has washed away; they 
check weeds get started: 

ey bring together a capable farmer and a 

of equal ability; they make farming a 

prosperous and pleasant way of life. 
@ Hubam clover (annual white sweet clover, 
named for Professor H. D. Hughes some 25 
years ago) has doubled the yield of cotton 
in a two-year rotation in the Texas Blacklands 
doubled, that is, in comparison with con- 
tinuous growing of cotton without a legume. 
Hubam was used for hay or 


wee ds he tore the 


In these tests, 


seed crop. 
Rust on Jlowshare make you dour? 
Rusty thinking is harder to scour. 


but not to all, is the plant- 
Lyman 


¢ New to some, 


ing of field crops in continuous rows. 
Focht, Ohio, writes to say that he and other 
farmers in Hardin county plant their corn 
ind the field and wind up in 
How others use this 


round and ro 
the center. 
method ? 

@ Young folks who itch for a chance to 
help the war effort can do their scratching 
right on the farm. A letter from Frank Jeter 
supplies an illustration that is pat: 

“There are six children in the Miller 
Hines family, Polk county, North Carolina. 
The oldest boy joined the Army and is sta- 
tioned in England. The next two children 


many 


went to work in nearby defense plants. This 
left the two parents with Lillian (13), 
Miller Jr. (10), and little Virginia (8). 


In 1943, the family produced just as much 
with 50% less help as they did before the 
war. Lillian hoed 12 acres of cotton, with 
a little help from Junior when he was not 
busy with plowing and heavier farm work. 
Mrs. Hines could help but little on the out- 
side, because of an elderly relative in the 
home. Virginia did her most important field 
work as a ‘water boy.’ ” 
Electricity costing only a nickel 


Pumps 1.000 gallons. That’s no trickle. 


Department: Dairy 
farmers a few were.told by the 
bigwigs to stir cream in the can each time 
fresh cream was added. That’s all wrong, 
judging by findings at the Oklahoma Experi- 
ment Station. 

The Oklahomans found that layering of 
cream is a definite aid in producing a higher- 
quality product. They observe that if the 
cream is slowly poured down the side of 
the can it will form a separate layer on top 
of cream already in the can, and that this 
new layer will be relatively free of bacteria. 
On the other hand, stirring each time brings 
up organisms from the bottom, so that both 
layers become equally contaminated. 

This has definite application to the small 

producer who doesn’t have adequate cooling 
facilities, the Oklahomans point out. 
@ Do as we say, and you're not so likely 
to get a broken or sprained arm or wrist 
in cranking a tractor. Keep thumb and 
fingers on the same side of the handle when 
cranking a tractor. That is, don’t hook the 
thumb around the handle. Always pull up on 
the crank. Avoid spinning it. If the tractor 
has an adjustable spark, set the lever about 
half-way from shut-off position before crank- 
ing. 


Change 


years ago 


@ Times Do 


When prices are up and dollars buy less, 
A well-planned garden is grand finesse. 


@ Dusting seed corn with organic mercury 
costs only a few cents an acre. Resulting in- 
creases in yield may be as much as 20% or 
30%. Corn is not so likely to decay in the 
(Continued on page 85) 





NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Paint. 

Whitewash. 

Smoke meat. 

Drain wet spots. 

Sharpen plowshares. 

Put up wren houses. 

Wield the currycomb. 

Creep feed early lambs. 

Hang harness on hooks. 

Clean your cistern filter. 

Cut dead wood from roses. 

Dust flax seed, spring grains. 
Replace the old porch railing. 
Give rats an “April fool’ feast. 
Look for Dutchman’s breeches. 
Inoculate spring-seeded legumes. 
Clip needle teeth of newborn pigs. 
Paint the bottom cellar step white. 








THE SAME CHARACTER 
IN DIFFERENT UNIFORM 








Crowds thrilled aad he pammes through 
the air. He topped a mark that none 
could reach. Today, he /ooks different 
in his service-uniform—but he still has 
the stuff of which champions are made. 
His performance is unchanged. Plumb, 
too, looks different. 

Because of Government limitations 
some of the fine polish is missing. But 
each Plumb tool has the same perfect 
design, the hang, the firm hickory han- 
dle and the one-piece steel head—all of 
the features that have made Plumb the 
choice of farmers for many years. 

Plumb is the quick-cutting, fast work- 
ing axe, for easier chopping. 

Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Phila. 37, Pa. 
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HAMMERS « HATCHETS 
SLEDGES + AXES 


Quality Comes First 
PLUMB 
is First in Quality 

















Every Boy Neeps A Doc 


By Eli Colter 


IHustratar: Machte, 


E THREE boys had a plenty to ke 
us interested and busy. We had a 
strip along the river bank, a hundre 
feet wide, the full length of the farm, t! 
Dad had fenced off from the tilled fir 
Dad said the strip was for trees and 
and brush, for squirrels and birds and bo 

We each had a riding horse of our ow 
We did only light jobs around the bar 
feeding the work horses, pitching hay int 
mangers and milking cows. Dad _ said 
was the time to play, while we were kid- 
we'd get our share of grief and grubl 
when we grew up. 

But there was one thing we could never 
have. We were even forbidden to speak about 
it. And of course that was the thing we 
wanted worst, the word most likely to poy 
out. 

It was the day the Man and Be ast Jourr al 
came. Always, in every issue, there was a 
full-page color portrait of some farm or 
kennel champion. We always looked at that 
first. Marvin turned the pages till he came 
to it, then held the Journal out at arm’s 
length, bugging his eyes and sucking in his 
breath. 

“Chuck! Tubby! Lookit!” 

Tubby and I sat up on the old red horse- 
hair sofa and stared. Tubby said, “Gee- 
willikers!” 

This particular champion had long floppy 
ears, and long wavy hair, slick and yellow 
as wheat straw. He had big black eyes, a 
little black nose, and a sad face. His name 
was Blood of Kings! 

Marvin slapped the Journal down on the 
table and got up off the sofa. “I’m going to 
ask Mensha. We’re going to find out why.” 

Tubby said: “You’re nuts! You want to 
get your pants tanned?” 

Marvin stuck out his chin. “If we could 
talk Mensha around, maybe we could have 
one.” He turned and started toward the 
kitchen and we followed him. 

Mensha’s name was really Dementia Ros 
Cinnamon Brown. She used to say she wasn't 
high yeller or Indian red, but good honest 
black. She used to tell us that “smiling al] 
over, like you meant it, was smiling sweet,” 
and the other way was skin deep with no 
beauty. Dad smiled the other way, and she 
didn’t want us to follow his example. 


Th AT DAY when we 


tramped into the kitchen, Mensha looked up 
from making cookies, eyes rolling and teeth 
shining, “smiling sweet.” But something in 
Marvin’s manner must have warned her. She 
stopped smiling and eyed us sharply. 

“What you young-uns up to? Y’all looks 
purposful.” 

Marvin halted, facing her, Tubby and me 
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*“Mistah Jonathan,” said Mensha, “yo” told me to cook up somethin’ that couldn’t 


happen, and I| thought | sho’ did, 


crowding his elbows. “Mensha, we're not 
babies any more. We want to know why we 
can't have—” he hesitated an instant then 
plowed into the forbidden word. “Why can’t 
we have a dog?” 

[ swallowed. Tubby looked pale. Mensha 
dropped the cookie pan she was buttering. 
“Mastah Marvin! Ain’t y'all been told enough 
not to say that word? Does yo’ evah do it 
again, I's gwine tell yo’ papa.” 

Marvin didn’t flinch, and he didn’t back 
down. “Go ahead and tell him and see if I 
eare. If you don’t answer, I'll ask him my- 
self.” 

This was rebellion. Mensha reached out 
and put an arm around Marvin. “Looka 
heah, Mastah Marvin, y’all been hintin’ fo’ 
months. Yo’ didn’t say the word befo’, but 
[ knowed what yo’ had in mind. Does I tell 
yo’ why y’all cain’t have one, will yo’ quit 
messin’ around?” 

Marvin shrank back. He probably felt un- 
comfortable, face to face with the old mys- 
tery that had plagued us kids so long. 

Mensha laid a hand on Marvin’s shoulder, 


But yo’ can’t bargain wif de Lawd.” 


and looked at us all in turn. “Likely, y’all 
den’t remembah yo’? mama very well, but 
Miss Margery loved dawgs. She had a big 
English bulldog named Pugface. Ain’t no 
knowin’ what got into him. He’d always been 
gentle and lovin’, but he bit Miss Margery 
one night when she went out to feed him. 
Yo’ papa heard Miss Margery screamin’, and 
he run out and beat Pugface off wif the first 
thing he could grab up. Yo’ was seven years 
old then, Mastah Marvin: Chuck was six 
and Tubby was two.” 

Marvin said slowly: “All I remember is 
him coming running, and telling you to keep 
us kids inside the house.” 

Mensha nodded. “That was all he wanted 


yall to know. He hitched up the fas’ red° 


mare and took Miss Margery to the horspital. 
The night Miss Margery died, they sent fo’ 
yo’ papa. He didn’t git there in time. She 
left a message fo’ him, he nevah would tell 
me what it was, and he come home and 
blowed Pugface in two wif his shotgun. He 
ain’t nevah been the same man since.” 
Marvin said: “But we don’t want a bull- 





sy 





LCM (Landing Craft LCI (Landing Craft LCT (Landing Craft LCV(P) (Landing Craft 
Mechanized) 50 ft. Infantry) 557 ft. Tanks) 105 ft. Vehicle Personnel) 36 ft. 


Americas Fighters move in - with GM DIESELS 


I‘ the face of enemy fire these remarkable _ liability, maneuverability and quick response. 
invasion boats nose in on enemy shores jn these capable craft—from the 36-foot 
and pour out America’s tough fighters and LCV(P) to the big 328-foot LST—you find the 
fighting equipment. engines America and our Allies know so 
They move on split-second orders—must get _ well, General Motors Diesels. 

in and out again by themselves—on the dot, To these engines are assigned the jobs that 
come hell or high water. call for the greatest dependability the en- 


It’s the kind of service that calls for utmost re- | gine world knows. 





spas , na ey age Pt 

ENGINES .., . 15 to 250 H.-P. . . . DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 

Engines of this series power the LCI and all the smaller landing craft ; 

LST (Landing Ship LOCOMOTIVES....... Sale deca ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, iil. 
Tanks) 328 ft, GENERAL MOTORS ‘ Engines from this Division propel the giant LST vessels : 


DIESEL 
POWER 









ENGINES . . 150 fo 2000 H.P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohie 
More thon 40 types of Navy vessels are powered by engines of this Division 
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| dog, Mensha. We want a yellow silky dog 






| like Blood of Kings. A cocker spaniel. He W! 
wouldn’t hardly look like the same kind of Wi 
animal.” Th 

_} Mensha lifted her hand and smoothed ) 
Marvin’s hair. “Yo” papa ain’t never been Mi 
| | able to realize that Pugface was jest one rot 
| dawg, Mastah Marvin. All dawgs is Pugface ani 
| to him. He loved Miss Margery better’n any- fac 


thing this side of heaven, he ain’t nevah 
smiled sweet since she died. Ain’t nothin’ Basa 


eSPARK PLUGS! 





ed? ‘ nk ides | but a miracle could change him.” al 
. wee SERVICE ON EVERY eer. ee Mensha shoved Marvin away from her, and ) 
a | shooed us all toward the door. “Now y’all tell 
awe AR a } | git along to the strip and ketch me some ’ 
crappies fo’ suppah.” ane 
We went down to the strip, and sat on \ 
the moss rock under the big aspen tree, and wal 
looked at the water. It was pretty water, aaa 
clean and glittering in the sun-path like it 


melted glass, with minnies and tadpoles in tho 
the green shallows. The current was fairly it. 


swift. The river farmers had to slash every \ 
year, or sumac and buckbrush would over- tha 
run the bottom land. rig] 

There were always tangles of slashing, I 
branches and brush, often whole trees, clut- pig 
tering the river in spring and fall. A heap Me 
of such debris was drifting past us now, . rep 


and a pair of kingfishers was swooping along heo 
over it, squawking and screeching at each 





: other. wo! 
* Marvin sat humped by Tubby, watching enie 
= | the kingfishers, and his voice was so low I T 
could barely hear it above the ripple of the — 
i | river. “It would be swell to have one of them wr 
Re | yellow ones like Blood of Kings, wouldn’t sis 
Md } it?” ; : kin 
me | Tubby said: “Aw, whyn’t you wish for Mi 
somethin’ easy? Whyn’t you wish for the with 
m.| moon?” all 
7. AS See M 
HAT NIGHT after we bans 
- Je | went to bed, we heard Mensha come into the Ty 
ww «x © sitting room where Dad was smoking his pane 
ici corncob and reading the Journal. Marvin M 
“Rafe figgers his curve-pitchin’ Bazooka zigs ’em when they’re zaggin’!” and I got up and sneaked to the door to lis- ici 
@ | ten. Tubby trailed along behind. We heard 
:- Mensha say: 
" Ti l ; “Look on page nineteen at the colah hefo 
PLUG-CHEK lata’ (dag EM FIRING! | | po’trait, will yo’ please, Mistah Jonathan?” aes 
. We heard paper rustle, then a_ short ana’ 
; : = | silence, then Dad said: “Yes. What about ail 
Good spark plugs help de- your service man in determin- S| it?” "ay 
liver good mileage. Faulty or ing what should be done. 4 Mensha said: “The boys seen it, too, like 
improper plugs can waste Tests conducted by the Amer- Mistah Jonathan. They want one. They come T 
gas, cause excessive wear,and adel Mae Ni licliile) lilcMee Citelaiehitelal to me, = I = to ti ’em, => a 
; : Pa ” é mean much to them, they was powahful little 
make engines hare =m show Auto-Lite z Plug-Chek when Miss Margery died, and we kep’ it 
Cleaning and re-gapping may Inspection Service may in- = | from ’em then. But they still want one. What 
be all your present spark crease gas mileage as much I gwine do, Mistah Jonathan?” ve 
plugs need, and “Plug-Chek” as 12%. Ask your dealer for ; Dad’s voice sounded vague. “You'll have 
Inspection Service can aid a “Plug-Chek” today. to think of something. 
: Fe Mensha said: “Iffen I knowed what was 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY ma? | that message Miss Margery left—” 
Oe ¢ Met 4 onlo 4 Dad sat’ up so quick we could hear his 4 
BACK THE ATTACK— BUY WAR BONDS | | chair squeak. “Mensha! I don’t want to hear - 
’ any more about that! Make those boys un- Le 
derstand that the subject is not to be raised “ 
again. Can’t you bargain with them? If you C 
can make them promise never to speak of it 
Dt again, they'll keep their word.” YW 
Starring na ; ' ™ We heard Mensha sigh in relief, “ ’Pears 
in like yo’ done hit it, Mistah Jonathan. I'll iia 
ea TERY tT Tuesday Night’ & git my thinkin’ cap on.” = 
Featuring men and women at the fighting fronts NBC Network The chair creaked again as Dad eased back saad 
into it. “Just make sure you cook up some- iF 
thing that couldn’t possibly happen. That “Car 


shouldn’t be hard to do. Goodnight, Mensha.” 
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We went back to bed feeling pretty low. 
Whatever Mensha hit on, it would be goed. 
We'd run afoul of Mensha’s bargains before. 
That just about settled the dog question. 

Next morning after Dad went out to work, 
\lensha: got us kids together in the sitting 
room. She lined us up on the old red sofa 
nd settled in Dad’s black leather rocker 
facing us. 

“Mastah Marvin, I done talk to yo” papa 

night. He give me “thority to make a 
irgain wif y'all.” 

Marvin interrupted her. “First, I got to 
ell you I prayed last night.” 


Mensha said: “What's that got to do wif 
h bargain?” 

Marvin said: “You told us when we 

inted anything right bad, to pray for it, 
if it was good for us He’d see we got 
[ prayed that whatever bargain you 
ight up, He’d make a miracle to match 
| know it’s going to be a hard bargain.” 

Mensha didn’t scold us for listening at 
door. She just said: “Y’all hold up yo’ 

I cht hand.” 
It was so still in the room I could hear 


pigeons cooing in the cupola on the barn. 
\Mensha spaced her words, and we had to 
epeat every phrase after her before she 
egan the next. 
‘l solemnly swear—never to mention the 
rd ‘dog’ again—until what Mensha bar- 
ns comes true.” 
Then Mensha leaned back in the rocker 
nd sprang it on us. “The first time y’all 
tch a li'l ol’ yella dawg floatin’ down the 
vah wif a rock tied around his naik, y’all 
kin have him.” 
Marvin jumped to his feet, his face red 
indignation. “You must have sat up 
night thinking that one up!” 
Mensha got out of the rocker and turned 
toward the kitchen. 
Tubby said: “Aw, gee-whillikers. How 
ild anything float with a rock tied to it!” 
\Mensha answered over her shoulder: “Ah 
ckon it couldn’t. But that’s mah bargain.” 


I; WAS nearly a week later 
before the subject was mentioned again. We 
were down under the aspen on the moss rock 
angling for crappies, and Marvin was lying 
back staring up into the tree. Marvin said: 

“Wouldn’t you know she’d pull something 
like that? Rats!” 
Tubby said: “We don’t scarcely ever see 




















“Careful, Sergeant—maybe Mom booby- 
trapped it.” 
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With tremendous hatches again in prospect—feed supplies still 
short and of lowered nutritive value—the need for “sparking”’ 
vitamin-deficient rations is readily apparent. And that is where 
Vita-Fier solves the problem. Vita-Fier, the vitamin A, D and 
G concentrate, will make any vitamin-deficient home-mix or 
what-have-you feed, a much better feed—will help step up appe- 
tite and make for more efficient utilization of the entire ration— 
will provide the “lift”? so necessary, under poor feeding condi- 
tions, to bring those birds to maturity and productiveness. Eco- 
nomical, too. Five cents a day per 100 birds. Obtain it at your 
dealer or write direct. Five pounds—$2.00 will fortify 500 
pounds of your poultry ration. Order Vita-Fier to-day. Start 
your Chicks on Vita-Fier, keep them on it and note the differ- 
ence. 
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HIS TIME YIELDED A 


AAn Iowa farmer who took time 
to plan ahead raised 73,000 pounds 
of livestock products on his 120- 
acre place last year—three times 
the average produced in Iowa with 
the same land and labor. 

This year he boosted his pig-crop 
still another 56 per cent. His farm 
grew two-thirds of his feed needs. 
Pigs were farrowed so there was no 
conflict with his busiest crop sea- 
sons—before field work began, be- 
tween corn planting and harvest, 
and after threshing. He kept the 
pigs growing fast, and was able to 
average a return of $287 for every 
$100 worth of feed. 


Farmers are farming today 
Examples like this show how Amer- 
ican farmers in 1943 beat their 
previous five-year aver- 
age. They’re concentrat- 
ing on food production, 
the job they know best 


Special Purpose Steels FOR TOMORROW’S FARMING 








— turning over their machinery and 
building problems to other special- 
ists—and making records few be- 
lieved possible. 


Post-war prospects 


After the war, farmers will be able 
to buy improved equipment and 
buildings that will help them use 
their time even more effectively. 
There will be machines that will 
do several jobs in one, will be easier 
to operate and cheaper to run—-and 
buildings that will store crops safely 
and house livestock under more 
healthful, productive conditions. 
Many of these products will last 
longer, look better, and require less 
up-keep because they will be made 
of Armco special purpose sheet 
metals. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 1061 Curtis 
St., Middletown, Ohio. 


FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM 
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a dog, only Blackie, when he used to follow 
Mill Craddock to school. I wonder what Mill 
and Gill did with Blackie?” 

Marvin scowled. “Killed him, maybe. You 
know what them Craddock twins are.” 

The Craddock twins were big and dark and 
tough, and they had the reputation of being 
too mean to live. They beat their horses with 
clubs, pulled feathers out of chickens, and 
stole anything that wasn’t tied down. 

Tubby said: “I'd rather talk about some- 
thing else besides the Craddock twins. Marv, 
would you care to go — Hey! Marv! What's 
that 7” 

Marvin sat up. “Where?” 

Tubby slid off the rock and pointed. 
“There! Js it?” 

\ litter of sumae and buckbrush slashing 
was floating toward us a few feet off shore. 
Something litthe and furry and yellow was 
huddled square lv in the middle of the heap. 

Marvin yelped: “Sufferin’ catfish! A dog!” 

Tubby said: “We got orders not to go into 
the river.” 

Marvin looked around at me. “We won't 
vet into the current. I'll grab that aspen 
limb. Chuck. you hang onto my hand and 
wade out. Tubby. vou take Chuck’s hand: 
you can get out far enough to snap that 
buckbrush.” 

In no time we were strung out in the 
water, and Tubby was waiting at the end of 
the line when the slashing floated abreast. 
He clutched the buckbrush and hauled it 
in. We scrambled onto the bank in a heap, 
hauling the brush with us. 


| F WAS a dog! He was 
held on the slashing by a stout rope knotted 
around his neck, and the rope was wound 
round and round a branch. The dog had big 
black eyes and a little black nose, and long 
floppy ears and a sad face. He wasn’t wet, 
but he was seared and shivering. He tried to 
crawl to us, and crouched and wagged his 
tail and whimpered. Tubby grabbed him up 
in his arms. 

I tugged at the rope, but it was so snarled 
in the slashing I had to break the limb to 
get it free. The rope was dry for about a 
foot from the dog’s neck. The rest of it was 
dripping wet. Tied to the end of it was a big 
jagged rock. 

Marvin pounced on the rock. “Don’t untie 
it! We got to show it to Mensha just like 
this.” 

Tubby said: “I git to carry him!’ 

Marvin nodded. “Okay. It'll be all I can 
de to lug that rock. Chuck can spell us off.” 

Marvin slung the reck over his shoulder. 
Tubby went ahead, carrying the dog, and we 
started toward the house. Before we got 
there, Mensha heard us coming. When we 
tramped into the kitchen, dripping wet, she 
just stood and looked, her eyes rolling. 

Marvin said: “He wasn’t wet when we got 
him out of the river. He got wet off of us.” 

Mensha snatched up her sharp potato knife 
and cut the rope from the dog’s neck. 
“Lawsy, he’s on’y a pup. Put that rock down 
right where yo’ is at, Mastah Marvin. Chuck, 
go git some milk and set it on the stove to 
warm. Tubby, git on dry cloze and go aftah 
yo’ papa.” 

Tubby set the dog on the floor and went 
to change. By the time I came back from the 
milk house, Mensha had the pup wrapped 
up in a blanket, cuddled on a chair before 
the stove, with the oven door open. She 
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sent me and Marvin to get into dry duds. 
When we came tearing back, she was down 
on her knees holding a bowl of warm milk 
and the pup was lapping it up. 

We heard Dad coming, and Mensha got 
up and set the bowl on the drain board. 
Dad came on into the kitchen and stopped 
by the stove, with Tubby right behind, hold- 
ing onto Dad’s pants Jeg. Marvin and I sidled 
around behind Mensha. She pointed to the 
pup and the rope and the rock and the wet 
spot on the floor. Then she put one arm 
around Marvin and one around me and faced 
Dad. 

“Mistah Jonathan, yo’ told me to cook up 
omethin’ that couldn’t possibly happen, and 
I thought I sho’ done it. But yo’ cain’t bar- 
gain wif de Lawd.” 

“What do you mean ‘de Lawd’?” Dad 
said. 

Marvin said: “Well, didn’t I pray for a 


miracle?” 


Arrer THAT us_ kids 
could hardly breathe. Dad just stood there, 
looking at the dog and the rope and 
the rock. The pup lifted his head and licked 
Dad’s hand. Dad picked him up, and held 
him, and looked into his face, and the pup 
licked him on the nose. Dad began to smile. 

Mensha whispered: “Mistah Jonathan, yo’s 
smilin’ sweet.” 

Dad reached out and laid the pup in Mar- 
vin’s arms. The pup wagged his tail so hard 
he wriggled all over, and licked Marvin in 
the eye. Tubby came sidling up, and the 
pup poked his nose into Tubby’s ear. 

Dad said quietly, still smiling: “Margery’s 
mind was wandering when she died, Mensha. 
ie thought I was there. She said, ‘Jon, 
never let it ake you bitter. Never rob the 
living to pay the dead.’ Thank God I came 
to my senses before | warped my boys’ lives. 


M 


The last thing she said was, ‘Every boy needs 


a dog.’ I might have known she was right.” 
Marvin said: “Well, didn’t I pray for a 
miracle?” 
Dad turned around and_ walked out. 


Mensha and Tubby and Marvin were so 
interested in the pup, trying to decide on a 
name for him and all talking at once, they 
didn’t hear the car coming down the road 
and stopping in front of our house. The 
only reason I noticed it was because I was 
watching Dad out the window, and I saw him 
hurrying to meet the car. 





\'S \ tag 


a ~~ Bins 
“Everybody says it’s the Mayor’s fault— 
he laid the cornerstone crooked.” 
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NEED NEW FARM STRUCTURES? 
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BUILDING PLANS 
es 


FOR HOG HOUSE 
FOR POULTRY HOUSE 
Plus Construction Data on 

GRANARIEsS 
HOG SELF-FEEDERS 
MILK HOUSES 
POULTRY FEEDERS, Ete, 
















e@ Free, easy-to-follow working drawings 
complete with Specifications and Bills of 
Material, for building a Stonewall hog house 
and Stonewall poultry house. Plans Folder 
also supplies specifications for other small 
farm structures. 
Build with Stonewall! 

This amazing asbestos-cement board is IM- 
PERISHABLE — absolutely fireproof, rotproof, 
rat- and vermin-proof. These big 4 x 8’ 
sheets can be sawed or scored, drilled and 
nailed like any other building board. Stone- 
wall never needs painting—can’t rust—it’s 
practically maintenance-free. Build with 
Stonewall —for durable, low cost protection. - 
It’s available now! 

Farm Maintenance Book Also Free! 
Contains latest information on the mainte- 
nance and repair of all types of farm build- 
ings. Send in coupon: 


RUBEROID'S 





ONEWALL 


The RUBEROID Co.,, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 

‘a Send Free Plans for Poultry and Hog Houses and 
data on other farm structures. 

‘a Send illustrated book on maintenance of barns 


and farm buildings. - 


C7 Give name of néarest Ruberoid dealer. 


EE a 
Pua 


Address —— 








Town County—___. State. 








“KEEP YOUR FARM BUILDINGS FIT AND FIGHTING” 




















Teport Oe 
PHI P MORRIS: 


- ae ee 


WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP MORRIS, EVERY CAS 





OF IRRITATION OF NOSE OR THROAT—DUE TO SMOKING— 


EITHER CLEARED UP COMPLETELY, OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED! 


—Facts reported in medical journals on clinical tests made 
by distinguished doctors . . . proving this finer cigarette is less 
irritating—safer—for the nose and throat! 
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I had a sudden hunch that the man and the 
woman in the car had come after the pup, 
so I slipped out of the room and made for the 
road. Dad had reached the gate, and the 
woman had got out of the car and was 
standing there talking to him. I skidded 
into the shrubbery to get as close as I could 
without being seen. By the time I’d-crawled 
within hearing distance and stopped, the 
woman was saying: 

“But you can’t possibly keep him! He’s a 
grandson of champion Blood of Kings. We 
paid fifty dollars for him. He was stolen 
from our car up on the highway, while we 
were stopped for lunch. My husband saw the 
boys monkeying around the car, two big 
dark rough-looking boys—” 

Dad said: “I know them. The Craddock 
twins. They live on the farm next us up 
the river. That’s how I came to have the 
dog, Madam. I heard the poor little mut 
crying, and I went to see what the Craddock 
twins were up to.” 

Then he went on to tell the man and the 
woman all about Mensha making a bargain 
with us, and Marvin praying for a miracle. 
He told them all about mama and Pugface. 
Then he finished up with: 

“When Mensha told me about the child’s 
prayer, it was more than I could deny. 

“I figured out how the inshore current 
would bring slashing raft up by the aspen 
where the boys play every day, and the rock 
and rope would hold a dog to the branches 
so he wouldn’t fall off and drown. All that 
was worrying me was finding a yellow dog. 
When I caught the Craddock twins abusing 
the pup, they said they’d found him. I had 
no idea the dog had been stolen. I'll pay 
you anything in reason for him—” 

The man in the car said: “Come on, 
Laura.” The woman got back into the car, 
and the man said to Dad: “Brother, you 
ain’t paying anybody anything. The kid’s 
prayer’s answered.” Then he blew his nose 
hard and sent the car flying down the road, 
and Dad turned and walked on. 

I stayed where I was till he got out of 
earshot, then went whooping and hollering 
into the house like I'd gone crazy. 

I let Tubby and Marvin in on the secret 
later, and finally Mensha found out, too. But 
we never let on to Dad that we knew. Our 
Dad is the best guy in the world! 

THE END 





HOME 
CARPENTRY 
PATTERNS 
NYONE with 


a modest 
assortment of 
saws can make 
this attractive 
wall cabinet; you 
get a full-sized 
set of patterns, 


trace them on 
the wood, saw and assemble. The con- 


cern which has developed this system, 
with plans and instructions, is the Easi- 
Bild Pattern Co., of Pleasantville, New 
York. This particular cabinet pattern 
is number 36, and costs a quarter. 
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FARM CROPS 


GEORGIA STOCKMEN Pastures are 
TURN TO PASTURE receiving seri- 

ous thought 
by Georgia stockmen these days. One Geor- 
gian, whose thoughts have definitely reached 
the action stage, is Felix Williams of Carroll 
county. Here’s one of his favorite pasture 
mixtures which he believes may have rather 
wide use: 15 parts carpet grass, 15 parts 
lespedeza, 5 parts Dallis grass, 2 parts Dutch 








( lover. 

He finds the carpet grass a quick grower 
which covers the ground quickly and helps 
to keep down weeds. The Dallis grass he 
regards as very nutritious, and one of the 
best for his section. The Dutch clever is an 
all-round legume which seems to be coming 
more and more into favor. It can be grazed 
all winter to good advantage. In addition, 
Bermuda grass is an old stand-by, and a 
good foundation for any good pasture. 

Williams limes his pasture every third 
year, and applies phosphate annually at the 
rate of 100 pounds per acre. It produces 
results, too. Right now he has his herd of 
25 Jerseys, some beef cattle, horses and 
mules grazing on the pasture, and is thinking 
about increasing his Jersey herd to help 
meet the need for more milk. 

Williams is also a real booster for Kudzu, 
grass. He has seen many fields of poor soil 
brought back to good producing power 
through growing Kudzu. He finds that it 
makes an excellent hay, and believes it is 
bound to become more and more popular 
through the south-eastern states. 


SKY-HIGH = War-short paprika set some 
RETURNS new all-time highs in per- 
acre returns for western 
irrigated agriculture last year. The report 
of the Yakima (Washington) reclamation 
project for 1943 reveals that two acres of 
paprika returned the sum of $8,050 each. 

In other irrigated sections returns up to 
$1,000 an acre were common. Paprika is one 
of the products imported from foreign coun- 
tries by the drug and condiment trade before 
the war. 

Next high in returns per acre were hops 
at $1,319 an acre. Potatoes, accounting for 
the largest acreage, returned $270 an acre. 
lhe apple crop returned $763 an acre, which 
was good news to fruitmen who have had 


many lean years. 


NEW CROP Wide availability of a new 
VARIETIES variety of seed may mean 
a comback for flax in Wis- 
consin this year, University of Wisconsin 
agronomists are saying. The new variety, 
known as Redson, has a strong straw, ma- 
tures early, is wilt resistant, and boasts a 
record of high yield and good quality oil. 

About 3,000 bushels of Wisconsin certified 
Redson seed are available for planting this 
spring. Flax from 1900 to 1910 was grown 
on around 50,000 acres in Wisconsin, but 
declined until in recent years only about 
12,000 acres have been grown. 

A new potato, “Potomac”, has been re- 
leased through the University of Maryland 
to several certified seed growers in the state. 
Extensive tests over a 12-year period show 
Potomac to be a high yielder, resistant to 
blight and insect injury. It is a cross be- 
tween Rural New Yorker and Katahdin. 





Remarkable Scientific Developments Enable 
Pittsburgh To Provide America’s Farms With 





New “Molecular-Selection” Process 
Divides a Natural Oil into Brand New Oils— 
Improvements on Nature’s Best 


NOTHER chemurgic miracle—by which farm 
products are transformed into raw mate- 
rials for American industry. For the first time, 
Pittsburgh has succeeded in “ynscrambling” 
the blend of elements in natural oil. 
“*Magic Fingers” In Action 
“Molecular selection” takes place in an “oil 
separator” 70 feet high. In this tower (illus- 
trated at right) a constantly rising flow of 
natural oil comes into contact with a special 
solvent which is cascading downward. As 
though possessed of “magic fingers” this sol- 
vent reaches into every oil drop—selects the 
molecules best suited for making superior 
paints—segregates the other molecules. The 
resulting superfine oil is better than nature’s 
best—a valuable addition to the supply of 
high-grade oils needed in paint making. 


Combines With “Vitolized Oil’ Process 


In addition, Pittsburgh’s exclusive “Vitolized 
Oils,” give Pittsburgh paints recognized qual- 
ity advantages. The “Vitolized Oils” keep 
Pittsburgh paint young, Jive, tough, elastic. 
With the added advantages due to “molecular- 
selection” oils, farmers can continue to look 
to Pittsburgh for dependable, economical, 
long-lasting paint protection. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 
PYTTSEURGH Stand fe Gy ality Pairt and Glau 




















Exides are used at sea in the biggest 
battleships and the smallest pleasure craft. 





MERICAN FARMS prodaced that goes into Exide Batteries for 
over 19 billion dollars in 1943. telephony, and 
That's big business, and whether you 


mining, shipping, 
other essential industries, helps build 
run a 20 acre farm, or a 20,000 acre better batteries for agricultural use. 


ranch, you're part of it. 
I Heavy trucks. tractors. and “‘off-the- 


An industry so important as yours — highway” machinery needed on farms 
needs the best of specialized equip- .call for the rugged strength of 
ment, and that’s why Exide carefully an Exide Extra-Duty or Heavy- 
builds batteries that meet farm re- Duty Battery. In your light trucks 
quirements. The same “know-how or farm car, a long-lived dependable 
Exide will always give you peak per- 
formance. Be sure, when you buy, to 
get an Exide. Buy to Last—and 


Save to Win. 













rHE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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| DAIRY 
PUREBREDS Figures secured from 


IN 1943 secretaries of the dairy 
breed associations in- 
| dicate slightly fewer head of purebred ani- 

mals going over auction blocks in 1943 than 

in 1942, Those that did, however, were 
bringing quite a bit more money. 

Selling prices (five-breed average) jumped 
from about $215 to nearly $300 per head 
| during the period. Guernseys (from $248 
| to $383) and Holsteins ($223 to $343 ) 
showed the largest breed gains. -Guernsey 
sale numbers were about 20% less than 

1942 whereas Holsteins were about the same. 

With the exception of a few high-average 
sales the purebred dairy business stayed 
pretty much on an even keel. One of the 
breed representatives commented: “1943 de- 
noted conclusively that cattle are in great de- 
mand on a sound basis. wherein anyone can 
keep up with the pack.” [See “Who Will 
Get Burnt on Purebreds,” page 19.] 


ESTABLISH CO-OP Although not one 
| BREEDING UNITS of the pioneer 
states in the de- 
| velopment of artificial insemination, Penn- 
| sylvania has definitely climbed on the band- 
| wagon. Four associations are now operating, 
} and prospects seem good for more. 

| The association at Lewisburg has been 
| 





operating for about a year and a half, and 
| at present serves approximately 1800 cows. 
| It appears probable that this association will 
| continue to expand, serving other groups in 
| the vicinity. 
| A second association, sponsored by the 
Lehigh Valley Co-operative Milk Company, 
| has been organized and will serve about 4,000 
| cows this year. This association has em- 

ployed a veterinarian, and is already in the 

process of completing a bull barn large 
enough to house 20 bulls. 

The Lancaster county association started 
| functioning in January. Approximately 4,000 
cows have been signed up to take advantage 
of its facilities. 
The most recently organized group to 

make use of artificial insemination is the 
| Guernsey Association in Clarion county. 
This association expects to start April 1, 
with approximately 1500 cows. 











“No, I can’t say he’s handsome—you 
| know his father was a test-tube.”’ 


E 


n 
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TALKIES 








Jane Eyre The Charlotte Bronté classic 

love story, somewhat modified. 
With more emphasis on darkly-mooded Ed- 
ward Rochester, it gives Orson (Whataman) 
Welles a chance to be really impressive. 
loan Fontaine plays a rather subdued Jane. 
The tone is lowering and brooding, not unlike 
‘Wuthering Heights,” but all in all it’s a 
fine performance. (20th C.-Fox) 


Technicolor musical, very 
lavish and gala with glamor- 
sus gals, plus a one-man show by the newish 
comic, Danny Kaye. Add Dinah Shore, Con- 
stance Dowling, Dana Andrews. Amusement 
suaranteed. (RKO-Radio) 


The Sullivans 


Up In Arms 


Here is one that goes right 
to the heart of America— 
the average small-town home, religious, rich 
n family feeling and humor. Accent is on 
the boyhood of the five lowa brothers, who 
died together on an American cruiser in the 
Pacific. Several youthful newcomers, with 
Thomas Vitchell, Anne Baxter, Edward 
Ryan, Selena Royle. Not gloomy, and every- 
body will like. (20th C.-Fox) 


Lady In New and different! A_ gor- 
The Dark geously-mounted, fantastic mu- 
sical, overlaid with a serious, 
even deep, plot laid in the psychology of 
hildhood frustration. From Gertrude Law- 
rence’s Broadway hit, with the superior Kurt 
Weil-Ira Gershwin music, Ginger Rogers, 
Ray Milland. Jon Hall, Warner Baxter. 
Vischa Auer. 1 liked it. (Paramount) 


Three Russian The Soviets brought out 


Girls a superb film, a year or 
so ago, titled “Girl From 
Leningrad’—a sweet and tender telling of 


the love of a nurse for a soldier patient. 
This American remake of the film is just 
is good, perhaps even the best yet of women 
n war. Anna Sten, Kent Smith. Class A. 


L nited) 


Lady, Let’s 
Dance 


Guess they’re right when they 
say when you've seen one ice- 
skating picture, you've seen 
them all. However, this Belita is marvelous 
is skater and dancer, and she runs off with 
the show. Others are James Ellison, Frick 
ind Frack, Walter Catlett. Worth an evening. 
Monogram) 


Out-of-the-ordinary war 
story, highly personalized 
n Jean Gabin, effective though somewhat 
wordy. French criminal, fighting under de 
Gaulle, wins through to regeneration—an 
allegory of France herself. With Eddie Quil- 
len, Richard Whorf, Allyn Joslyn. Maybe 
you'd enjoy, maybe not. (Universal) 


The Impostor 


Bridge of San’ The lives of five people 
Luis Rey who died on a_ falling 

bridge in Peru two hun- 
dred years ago, from Thornton Wilder’s 
prize book. Character study, teresting and 
sometimes fascinating. Akim Tamiroff, Na- 
zimova, Lynn Bari, Francis Lederer. Unusual 
but not 100% effective. (United) 


In Our Time Romantic story laid in Po- 
land between the Munich 
conference and the Nazi invasion. 19th Cen- 
tury in feeling, too much talk and too little 
action. Character acting by Jda Lupino, 
Paul Henreid, Nazimova, others, not bad. 
Can't praise. (Warner) 
Weekend Pass Very minor musical, 
badly gag-loaded, dis- 
Vartha O'Driscoll and Noah 
Beery, Jr., are in it. Nix. (Universal) 
Charles F. Stevens 
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Our Boys 





PENNZOIL FARM OILS and LUBRICANTS 
Pennzoil Motor Oil - Tractor Chassis Lubricants 
Gear Lubricants - Pennzoil Heavy Duty Oil 





*Registered trade mark Member Pena. Grade Crude Oil Aes'a. Permit No. 2? 
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Freedom of CHOICE 


ITH all. the talk about Freedoms, 
what about freedom of choice? 

After all, freedom of choice can mean the 
same thing as all the other freedoms people 
are talking about—and a few others be- 
sides. In large measure, freedom of choice 
is what this war is about. 

Freedom of choice means such ordinary 
things as trying soy beans in the south field 
next year, if you think it’s the thing to do. 
It means buying the kind of flour you think 
gives you the best biscuits. It means you 
and your boy doing the deciding whether 
he'll go to college, or learn to be a tool- 
maker. 


Freedom of choice is the soil in which 
character grows. 

This freedom of choice—and its counter- 
part, a sense of responsibility for the de- 
cisions made—has ha much to develop 
the character that is going to win this war— 
on the battle fronts, on the farm, in indus- 
try. And when the victory is won, the kind 
of America we have fought and worked to 
preserve must be a country in which every 
man and woman, and every boy and girl, 
will have freedom of choice in-even greater 
measure. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
Hear the General Electric radio programs: ““The G-E All-girl Orchestra” 


Sunday 10 p.m, EWT, NBC—*‘The World Today’’ news, every weekday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS, 


BUY WAR BONDS 


GENERAL @) ELECTRIC 


959-410-211 
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Y MOTHER raced through life, 
firmly convinced there was nothing 
other people could do for themselves 

that she could not do for them slightly better. 

Red-headed, stubborn, and gay, she was a 
powerhouse of energy, courage and cheer. 
Unless you resisted her stoutly from the be- 
ginning, you were quickly swept up in those 
broad freckled arms of hers, and you were 
never again quite the same. Because, in her 
impulsive, emotional, and entirely illogical 
way, she gave you a new conception of your 
own human dignity and worth. 

Mother’s devotion to other people’s prob- 
lems was manifested early in her life, during 
a local religious squabble. A prim little 
woman, Mrs. Joel Zook, amazed everyone by 
tossing her marital woe in the lap of the 
entire congregation. She claimed that if she 
had ever seen Joel’s face in the daylight 
she never would have married him. 


Mother quietly put an idea into a friend’s, 


ear. After all, Joel was a good man, and 
Mrs. Zook was no beauty herself. Mother’s 
mouthpiece stood up in meeting; true, Joel 
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no one said anything. But Mother had 
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By Jo Chamberlin, Major, AC 


Illustrator: Walter Biggs 


had a homely face. But hadn’t God given him 
this face? And who was Mrs. Zook to say 
God didn’t know what He was doing? 

Mrs. Zook was dumbfounded. She ques- 
tioning God’s will? Joel certainly must have 
had something, to have been thus singled out 
by the Almighty. From that day on she be- 
came a model wife. 

In mother’s spare time, with restless en- 
ergy she judged art exhibits at country fairs, 
superintended the Sunday School, taught a 
class, tended a garden, worked at two chari- 
table institutions, campaigned in local poli- 
tics, and still had time to raise three boys. 
But once having tasted the heady delights of 
running other people’s lives for them, she 
could never stop. 

One afternoon mother was seated in the 
kitchen of a cousin’s home while Esta— 
seventeen, and cross-eyed—was putting the 
dishes away. Esta was ready to cry. 

















left her sons a memory of courage. 
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“Are you going back to high school in 
September?” 

“No, I had to drop out because of my 
eyes, and now my glasses are cracked.” 

“ll get them fixed,”-said mother. “Tell 
me, Esta, what do you really want to do?” 

“T want to be a nurse, Aunt Annie, but I 
can’t till I finish high school. I want to be 
somebody, I don’t want to do nothing until 
I get old and ugly and nobody wants me!” 

Next morning mother took Esta’s thick- 
lensed glasses to a specialist in Cleveland. 
He said the wearer needed immediate optical 
attention, or she might eventually go blind, 
Mother was staggered. 

She went at once to see a personal friend, 
Dr. Hoover, chief surgeon of a_ hospital. 
Three weeks later Esta arrived in Cleveland, 
excited as a bride. Dr. Hoover said she 
could be enrolled as a student nurse, pending 
receipt of her high-school certificate. 

In training, Esta worked with the eager- 
ness and enthusiasm of a Florence Nightin- 
gale. Then one day, several months after- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Lots of pep in these University of Nebraska students, guinea pigs in a blood regeneration study. 


Foods that build blood quickly combat 


anemia and give that extra zest and pep. 


By Miriam Williams 


HE old-fashioned conversational piece 

about “my anemia” is giving away thes« 

days to vigorous discussion of “blood- 
doning,” and “my hemoglobin is 90, Sally, 
what’s yours?” 

War, with its tremendous demands for 
blood plasma, and for a high standard of 
physical fitness, has a way of making the 
anemic person feel a bit like a slacker, Not 
only are those whose hemoglobin is low 
rejected as blood donors, but they pay a 
penalty in get-tired-easily, below-par feeling. 

Something can be done, nine times out of 
ten, to build up the hemoglobin of the blood, 
which must be somewhere near normal if you 
would feel top-notch. It is as simple as eat- 
ing a diet fairly high in protein and generous 
in vitamins and minerals. If women in 
particular habitually ate a better diet, they 
would soon disprove the present belief of 
physicians that “practically all women are 
anemic.”* 

Fresh proof of the importance of diet is 
being shown at the University of Nebraska, 
where 30 healthy young women 
under the direction of Dr. Ruth Leverton 


students 


—— 


*Women are so prone to be under the 100% 
hemoglobin standard (16 gms. hemoglobin per 
100 cc. of blood) that 80% is commonly ae- 
cepted as normal, They regenerate blood more 
slowly than men. because of periodic losses in 
menstruation, smaller bones and less bone mar- 
row to regenerate blood, and poorer food habits, 
particularly in their choice of less protein food. 


are acting as human guinea pigs in a study 
of blood regeneration. 

At certain intervals they give a pint of 
blood. Then a battery of blood tests are 
taken each week, to see how quickly and 
well they manufacture new blood-hemoglobin 
and other constituents. 

As I talked to Dr. Leverton in her labora- 
tory, fresh-looking girls with the usual stack 
of books began dropping in. They eat all 
their meals at the laboratory —with no 
“piecing,” for every gram of food is taken 
into account in this particular test. They 
looked, and were, in the pink of health. 

“We select normally healthy girls,’ Dr. 
Leverton explained, “and divide them into 
four groups according to their height and 
weight. A petite 5'1” girl needs considerably 
less food than a 5’7” girl with big bones. 
Last fall, after two weeks of a good diet, 
fairly high in protein, each girl gave a pint 
of blood, then we divided them into three 
groups of ten girls each. In addition to an 
ade quate diet, each group of ten received an 
extra quantity of meat, or eggs, or milk and 
cheese, in their daily meals. After each girl 
gave another pint of blood (this was in 
January) she received the same adequate 
diet, but no extra protein.” 

While results are not yet conclusive, Dr. 
Leverton says that while the girls were on 
the liberal or high-protein diet—all three 
kinds—they showed better blood regenera- 
tion than when they did not receive the ex- 


tra protein, but had only the standard diet. 

“If high protein is one answer to good 
hemoglobin, and the average woman eats 
only two ounces of meat a day, it’s no wonder 
that women are anemic,” was Dr. Leverton’s 
comment. 

“Losing a pint of blood isn’t serious,” she 
says, “but what can be serious is not re- 
building blood readily. This can be due to 
some illness or special drain on health, but 
over a period of time, blood should regenerate 
itself within two or three months.” 

The Red Cross rule, incidentally, is to 
space “blood-doning” at least two months 
apart, and not over five times a year. (The 
donor must be between 18 and 60 years of 
age, weigh over 110 pounds, and be in normal 
good health. The doctor checks the donor’s 
temperature, pulse, blood pressure and hemo- 
globin.) 


Eating for Good Health 


Whether or not you are giving blood to 
the Red Cross, you'll be interested in Dr. 
Leverton’s” suggestions as to how to keep 
your hemoglobin up where it should be— 
where it means good health: 

1. Get over the meat-is-for-men feeling. Eat 
daily 4 ounces or more of the edible portion 


of meat, poultry, fish. Include liver, kidney, * 


heart or tripe occasionally. (Soybeans and 
other legumes are high in protein, and can 
be used as part of the 4 ounces.) 

In addition, eat an egg daily, and be sure 
to use a pint or more of milk (1 ounce of 
American cheese is equivalent to a 7-ounce 
glass of milk). Eat two or more servings 
of fruit, and the same of vegetables daily, 


in addition to potatoes. (Be sure one is a 
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ify green or yellow vegetable). Eat whole 
rain or enriched. cereal and bread daily, 
ind fats and sweets as needed to supply 
nough calories. 
Be consistent .in eating nutritious food 
every meal. Don’t skip meals. Don’t put 
until tomorrow eating the good food you 
ed today, and every day. Don’t follow 
nly your appetite, for appetite alone seldom 
rovides all the nutrients for zestful health. 
Have your hemoglobin checked by a physi- 
an. If you don’t build good blood quickly 
n a diet as outlined here. something is 
probably wrong. Your doctor will help you. 
{nd here are two days’ menus, typical of 
he ones served in the Nebraska study. No- 
ice that the girls had milk at every meal— 
vith less milk, protein should be stepped 
p some other wav. 


Breakfast 


Grapefruit juice 
French toast Butter and syrup 
Cocoa made with whole milk 


Lunch 


Baked potato Bacon 
Glazed carrots 
Whole wheat bread with butter 


Milk 
Dinner 
Tamale casserole 5-minute cabbage 
Parkerhouse rolls Buttermilk 
Jellied fruit Molasses cup cakes 

Breakfast 

Orange 
Oatmeal Top milk 


Cocoa made with whole milk 


Lunch 


Chopped egg and carrot sandwiches on 
whole wheat bread 
Baked apple Milk 


Dinner 


Broiled steak Escalloped potatoes 
Lettuce salad Chive-cheese dressing 
Hard rolls Milk 


Hot canned peaches Marshmallow sauce 


Tamale Casserole 


| c. yellow cornmeal | qt. tomato juice 

| Ib. bologna, cut in Vz tsp. chili powder 
Y/>"' cubes 2 tsp. salt 

2 tbisp. fat 2 eggs, beaten 

Mix ingredients in a large greased baking 
sh Bake uncovered in a_ slow oven 

(300°F.) 3 hours, to allow full swelling and 
oking of cornmeal. Stir once after first 


ur. Serve hot. 


Egg and Carrot Sandwich Filling 
4 hard-cooked eggs Pepper, salt 
1c. raw grated Celery salt 
carrots Salad dressing 
| tblsp. vinegar 
Chop eggs, add carrots, vinegar, seasonings 
id just enough salad dressing or mayon 
naise to hold together. (Do not make too 
thin, or carrots will lose their crispness.) 


Quick Molasses Cup Cakes 


3 eggs | tsp. cinnamon 
| ¢. sugar | tsp. allspice 
| c. molasses \'/p tsp. soda 
lc. salad oil 2 c. sifted flour 


| c. boiling water 

Break eggs into a large bowl, add sugar. 
il, beat with a rotary beater 
until well blended. Put dry ingredients into 
siiter, add to mixture. Add boiling water 
last, beat quickly. Pour into greased muffin 
tins (makes 24 medium-sized cakes or an 8” 
square and 12 cupcakes). Bake 35 to 45 min. 
at 350° F. The batter should be thin—do 
not add more flour. 


molasses and 
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RHUBARB-PEACH SALAD 
3 c. diced rhubarb V4 tsp. salt 
24 c. sugar 6 canned peach 
| tbIsp. gelatin halves 


6 dates, halved 

Cook rhubarb with 24 c. sugar but without 
water until tender (use a double boiler or a 
heavy pan over low heat or bake in covered 
dish.) Add gelatin softened in cold peach 
syrup. Add salt, cool until syrupy.- Pour 
over inverted peach halves in a 6”x10” tray. 
To serve, cut squares with peach in center. 
invert on bed of endive. Place dates. in 


Vo c. peach syrup 


cross design in center of peach. 


LIVER LOAF—GREEN ONIONS 


1'/> Ib. liver 1'/ ¢. canned 

V/> |b. lean beef tomatoes 

1 small onion V4. c. bacon fat 

2 eggs Worcestershire sauce 
1 c. rolled oats 2 tsp. salt 

Scald liver in boiling water, drain. Run 
through food chopper with beef and onion. 
Add eggs, tomatoes, oats, fat and seasonings. 
Mix thoroughly. Form into oblong loaf. 
place in greased loaf pan. Bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.) one hour. Garnish with fresh 
green onions. Serve with potatoes boiled in 
their jackets, green beans au gratin. 


MOLASSES MILK AND COOKIES 


2 sqs. chocolate | tsp. soda 

Vo c. fat V4 tsp. salt 

1%, c. sugar V4 ¢. sour cream 

2 eggs, beaten Vy tsp. vanilla 

2 c. flour Vy c. nuts, cut fine 

Melt chocolate. Pour over soft fat, add 

sugar, eggs, flour, soda, salt, cream, vanilla, 

nuts. Mix thoroughly, chill several hours. 

Roll dough 4%” thick, cut bunnies. Bake in 

375° F. oven, 20 min. Make bunnie tails 

with stiff confectioner’s sugar icing. 
Molasses Milk Shake: Beat 1 tblsp. mo- 


lasses in glass of milk until frothy. 


| tbisp. gelatin Vz ¢. sugar 

V4 c. cold water Vo tsp. salt 

3 eggs, separated V5 c. lemon juice 

Vy c. corn syrup | tsp. grated rind 

Soften gelatin ine water. Beat yolks until 

creamy, add corn syrup (white), lemon 

juice, salt. Cook over hot water until like 

custard, stir constantly. Add gelatin, lemon 

rind, cool. When syrupy fold in egg whites 

beaten with sugar. Pour into 8” crust. Chill. 
Ginger Crumb Crust: Blend 1% c. ginger 

snap crumbs, 4% powdered sugar, 2 c. soft 

butter, Shape smoothly into pie tin. 
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Insist on Maca, 


Fast, Gr 
TRIPLE-TESTED © 
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| 
Keeps without 
Refrigerotion! 
| 
Tested for Hi-Speed Baking! You can al- | 
ways be sure Maca Yeast will act extra fast 
... because a sample of every batch produced is | 
put through actual bread-making tests, and | 
each bread-making step is timed to the split | 
second. When you use Maca, you can finish 
your whole baking in a few hours. 


Tested for Excellent Results! You can 

always be sure Maca Yeast will give your | 
bread a delightful old-fashioned taste and flavor | 
... because the test bread is sampled by experts 
to see that taste and flavor never vary. You can 
be sure of a rich, velvety-smooth texture and 
an attractive appearance, too... for the bread’s | 
cell structure and the size, shape and uniform- | 
ity of the loaves are studied by means of mod- 
ern scientific equipment. 


Tested for Keeping Qualities! You can be 

sure Maca Yeast will stay fresh on your 
pantry shelf... because a sample of every batch 
is dated, stored and used from day to day over 
a long period. Always keep a supply of Maca 
on hand and save yourself extra trips to the 
store on bake days. 


Your Grocer Now Has Maca Yeast! Ask for It Today! 


GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR FIVE CENTS! 


Famous “Picture Story of Making Bread.” 


Shows you, step-by-step, how to 
make delicious bread and rolls 
on your first try. Our limited 
supply is going fast! Order your 
copy today before it’s too late! 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY, 

Dept. 404, 1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22 
As quickly as possible, send me my copy of 

“The Picture Story of Making Bread." En- 

closed is 5c in coin or stamps. 


Name eatin ddeesasdiostendieentaegaccn 
Address cated hintaan tibet 
City 
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WO million more Victory Gardens than 


last year—commercial canners hard 

put for help—and an order setting aside 
0% of the commercial pack for govern- 
ment use—all these things add up to more 
canning in 1944, 


Does your community need a canning cen- 


ter in order to do its share? If so, now is 


the time to start planning it. 
Most farm women, we think, will want to 
can at home, and will prebably turn out more 


ind better food there than anywhere else. 
Even so, canning centers have a place in 
many communities. 

They offer excellent equipment (for ex- 
ample, pressure cookers for women who 


don’t have them). For women living near by, 
a maximum of food is put up for the equip- 
and labor Inexperienced 
get supervision. And surplus food 


ment involved. 
canners 
which would otherwise be wasted is put up 
for school lunches, hospitals, and so on. 

In Madison county, Florida, the slogan 
was: “You farm folks raise the food and we 
town folks will can it.” The canned goods 
were divided 50-50. Farm women were re- 
leased for other work, and town women got a 
dependable supply of fresh produce to can. 

The Home Demonstration Agent and Vo- 
cational Home Economics teacher jointly or- 
ganized and supervised the center. The 
County Commissioners purchased a few large 
cookers and of the movable 
equipment was lent out at night, or on days 
when the center was not open. Duval county, 
Florida had twelve such centers. 

Atlanta’s famous Farmers’ Market canning 
center was started to take care of unsold 
produce, sometimes as much as 15 truck- 
loads. Formerly this was often dumped; now 
it is canned while still fresh. 

A community where fruits or vegetables 
are scarce can, through a canning center, 
bargain for a neighbor’s bounty. This was 
demonstrated in western Montana, where 
truck drivers bringing in Washington peaches 
would telephone ahead, so those wanting 
peaches could be on hand when they came in. 

At the Pueblo county, Colorado, canning 
center, notices of garden produce for sale 


sealers. Some 


were posted on a bulletin board and a vol- 
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The whole family cans in the Duval 
county, Florida, community center. 


unteer worker took care of orders. The cen- 


ter was open nights to accommodate work- 
ing people. 

Late in the summer, certain days were des- 
ignated as Soup Days, so that several persons 
could co-operate in making special recipes. 
They developed quantity recipes, too, for 
chili con carne and tamales, as this county 
has many Mexican inhabitants. During the 


past winter, meat cutting, curing, freezing 


and canning, lard-rendering and hominy- 
making were demonstrated at the center. 


In the southeastern United States hundreds 
of Vocational Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics departments have established com- 
munity food preservation centers—not only 
for canning but for freezing, curing, brining. 
and drying. Georgia alone has more than 500 
year-round food preservation centers, and 
they turned out more than 18 million No. 2 
cans of fruits, vegetables and meats last year. 
These food plants are not just a wartime 
emergency. Most of them are financed by 
the Boards of Education and County Com- 
missioners, 


Tue initial investment 
for a center need not be high, as Westches- 
ter county, New York proved, when the com- 
munity used a barn, with counters where there 
had been stanchions and gas stoves in the 
bull pen. Most of the vegetables were cleaned 
outside, using a tent and trough. 

The first thing to do, if you plan to or- 
ganize a canning center, is to call a meeting 
of representatives from various community 
groups. The committee should first survey 
the need, then the means. 

This committee should include, or should 
at least consult with, the County Agent, 
Home Demonstration Agent, Vocational Agri- 
culture and Home Economics teachers, and 
officials of the local office of the War Food 
Administration. The Vocational teachers 
can advise how the community may be able 
to get federal funds to help finance the 
canning center. WFA /has the authority to 
O.K. the purchase of canning equipment, 
some of which must be obtained on a pricri- 
ty. Pressure canners of seven and fourteen- 
quart sizes will not be rationed. 
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GRACIE: Georgie, aren’t sergeants wonderful! 
GEORGE: Uh huh. Oh, sure. 


fof ‘ 











ds GRACIE: George Burns, you listen. I GRACIE: But, George, I Aeard this GRACIE: I most certajnly did! That is, 
Co- bet you don’t even know that sergeants sergeant practically shouting how I mean, sort of. Or almost, practically. 
vg always tell the new soldiers about how Swan is four swell soaps in one . 

Sater 4 . aa GEORGE: All ht, Gracie, ight. 
my Swan is four swell soaps in one! grand for babies, bath, dishes, or duds! a 


- Just tell me what you did hear. 
00 ' GEORGE: You’re imagining things again. GEORGE: You heard that, Gracie? 











ne 


( y ‘Folks, it’s really true that SWAN 
oo ' is four swell soaps rolled into wan!” 
wee” 


fy 1. Swan’s perfect for baby! Mild and 
Dy, 
Fe 
1) 
a ad , 











gentle, pure as fine castiles! 

2. Swan’s great for dishes! Rich suds 
whip up fast—even in hard water! 
3. Swan’s wonderful for fine things! 
Helps keep precious duds like new. 


4. Swan’s grand for bath. Lather’s 
like sixty. Smells so clean and fresh! 















d GRACIE: Well, all the time they were marching, 
t, this sergeant kept yelling: “SWAN two three 
a four! ... SWAN two three four! .. . 


4 SWELL SOAPS IN ONE 


d And, if that isn’t saying that Swan is four swell 
P soaps in one, I’m crazy! Or am I, George? 


care! 08, Miung a 


oS 
* Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 





MAOE BY LEVER BROTHERS CO.. CAMBRIDGE. MASE 









r a DonT 1. Don’t leave Swan in water. 2. Don’t make more lather “Tune in Tuesday, won't you folkses; 
i ttt SAM) WASTE than you need. 3. Beware of a wet soap dish! Keep it dry. = Lots of laughter, fun, and jokeses!”’ 
{= ‘S = u . . a: 

Ay 4. Save Swan slivers; dissolve in boiling water to make a TUNE IN: George Burns and 


soAP! 
, fe P: soap jelly; use for dishes, shampoo, etc. HF cratic Allen —€88—Tweoday nighte 





MY WIFE SURE MAKES FOOD 
FIGHT FOR FREEDOM ! 













HERES HOW 
/ SAVE PRECIOUS 
FOOD WITH 


PYKEX 
WARE 
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By Beth Cummings 





TO MAKE THE MOST of the grand things Uncle Sam wants stronger nephews and nieces and | £ 


























f r Victory garden, use this Pyrex -ane arbave c: 2re’s -y “g ! Eve T — 2 9 a E 
omnes trae ‘Zeosceete Saves time and leane r garbage cans. Here's how hostages help! Ever I JUST isn’t done, ° you've heard it I 
fuel by cooking 1/3 faster. Clearglasstets Notice how much food gets wasted when you cook sour and avec. te saniedk age" p 
you see exactly when food is done. Won in an ordinary baking dish? Look at the chart below. ‘ ; particusar, x you ve | 
derful too for scalloped dishes or small . heard it when you talked of going out . t 
roasts. Cover keeps food hot on You probably lose at least a full helping. Now see in public without a date. n 
the table and doubles as a pie 75¢ how you save with Pyrex Ware. You bake, serve and a auc die oe se] didn’ tl 
carmen Mig ner sizes. Fe a store in the same crystal clear dish. You even reheat th ' sess nice gir! Giant go owt 

F: e ‘ww worr es a ‘ . . : m « 260° *Vers _ . 

a leftovers in it and use it again for serving. You haven’t | W'thout an escort, for several reasons. She : 
made a single dish-to-dish transfer. thought it shouted to the world her lack of fe 
ao ‘ : Fi i S. > ar a chief criti- ‘ 
You’ve saved precious food. And you’ve saved time oe for one; fer a other, a chief criti 5 

“x and dishwashing, and soap and hot water besides! Cie has been that two girls or more together 
in public seem to display a positive talent o 
-~ RAKE SERVE STORE IM for making fools of themselves. is 
- < Don’t ask me why. A group of girls ought d 
YOU LOSE FOOD WHEN YOU NO TRANSFER FROM DISH TO DISH =| ' be able to go out together, enjoy one fi 
SCRAPE IT FROM DISH TO DISH WITH PYREX WARE another’s company, and get themselves back Ww 

F =~ home again without attracting the attention 
Shi y Al ieee of bystanders. But do they? We have all of 
= # eA cL aie | seen a group of giggling girls, talking too th 
eX : loud, walking arm in arm down the street, uc 
> ff ws ~_ § | upsetting pedestrian traffic, attracting unde- m 

THIS PYREX MATCHED BOWL SET a. tf x ' t= os sirable attention. Hence, the public opinion wi 

clgned for baking, serving, storing or mix 8 $. * “St that nice girls don’t go out without dates. 

in rn im ma Ss ourin é y . . . ° 

Dedepteranedandininwatie, iden ‘ f. : But with the available eligible manpower yo 

custards, guddings or fruits! All ¢ My % | cut to a minimum, what’s a girl to do? yo 

3 bowls—244, ry, ere nested 4 I= . Oe a lel ees i é ot oh the a if 

to save space..... -only = .* eS. a girl wants to get out at all these days, ! 

ve? a | she’s going to have to do some going out en 
. a t on her own. With Uncle Sam to blame, she 
a doesn’t have to stay home for fear of adver- 
oe as 1, tising her datelessness. She can venture out 
. e x ~ . . . . 
<i; \ of ~ b and do things with other girls, without fear 
yy ' of criticism, if she can do it like a lady. 
> 
 ” How Does a Lady Do It? 

THIS PYREX FLAVOR-SAVER is the first , RR PAs is ; : a 

Pyrex Pie Plate with glass handles. Special = tt, wey First, she dresses simply. A strictly female 

poy oma ere ee flavor FOR) o” = s evening calls for simple, tailored clothes. 

and juices tn 2c pe in 1e ies - b ; 

oven. As lovely a dish as you'd ¢ ae 6 ONE PYREX DISH DOES THE WHOLE JOB If she meets the rest of the girls at the 

by p> cael serge corner drug store or in any public spot, they 

“INCN GIZO.-.- eee eee nnee y 2 ts rae # 
do it with a minimum of noise and enthusi- 
vE asm. Keep your squeals of delight down to 
THIS TRA S welcoming smiles and quiet greetings. 
iN THE Hl When you swing down the street, do it by 
ped pyREX pls twos or threes. It’s safest for other folks that 
yERY way. If you'll walk with purpose, and be 
i occupied among yourselves, you'll be able to atl 
run the gamut of any Main Street without 
Vr criticism, so we’re told by boys. If you am- 
PYRE) **PYREX'’ IS A REGISTERED ee 6 
ble, chatter and laugh airily, eye the stran- 
2 “ TRADE-MARK OF Cena 
; CORNING GLASS WORKS, gers along the street—the boys claim you 
get just what you’re asking for: whistles, un- Tw 





CORNING, N.Y. 
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Wien Enon 


complimentary comments, embarrassing 
greetings. 

At the movies, get your tickets quickly, 
quiet down when you are inside. Tell the 
usher where you'd like to sit, and let him 
lead your pack. If he takes you in the 
wrong direction, one of you should catch up 
with him and explain. Don’t desert him. If 
there is no usher, stand at the back of the 
theater until your eyes get accustomed to the 
darkness, then proceed slowly and silently. 

Talking during movies is ill-mannered and 
childish. Between shows, if a row of fellows 
behind you decides you make good targets 
for popcorn or peanuts, you'll gain respect 
by paying no heed. “The management” can 
do a better job of bringing them into line 
than you can, if things really get bad. 


Follow Through 


Whenever you start out with a gang of 
girls, make it a point to finish up that way. 
It’s assumed that you’ve planned for the 
party because you like these girls; dropping 
them at the first sign of a uniform or any 
male eye won’t do you any good with either 
the girls or the boy. It’s elementary courtesy 
to stay with your original party. This goes 
for movies, bowling, skating, church socials, 
school events—anything. 

\ girl can go almost any place with an- 
other girl today, except to dances. Nothing 
is more pathetic than the spectacle of two 
dateless girls dancing together, weather eyes 
fixed on the stag line. If you like to dance 
with another girl, do it at home in private. 

There really isn’t much to this business 
of having fun and being a lady at the same 
time. It all boils down to being inconspic- 
uous and dignified. I don’t mean that you 
must walk with puritanical demureness, 
whispering quietly among yourselves. 

Your severest critics can’t say a word if 
you ll just mind your own business when 
you're out in a strictly feminine crowd, and 
if you'll be quietly, thoroughly, and happily 


engrossed in your own activities. 





Two girls... 





nothing is more pathetic. 


ARE AMERICAN WOMEN WHINING? 
“NO!” SAYS KATE SMITH 


Radio star's tremendous fan mail practically never contains a complaint 


ILLIONS of American women regard 

Kate Smith, the radio star, as a real 
and personal friend. Her natural charm, 
cheerful philosophy, and happy songs 
have established an enviable bond be- 
tween her and her public. 


Listen to The Kate Smith Hour every Friday night—CBS network 





“Anyone who believes that the average house- 
wife is complaining about the things she’s 
asked to do, should just read my mail for one 
day,” she says. “I get thousands of letters from 
women every week. They come from all parts 
of the country and all walks of life. And I'll 
have you know, it’s a rare day when I get a 
complaining, whining letter. 


JELL-O PUDDINGS— CHOCOLATE, VANILLA, BUTTERSCOTCH—ARE PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 


“Tm glad the products that sponsor my programs are the kind that are really useful to these 
busy women. Jell-O Pudding, for instance, is a dessert they can make in eight minutes—and 
it’s so delicious and filling it makes up for a skimpy main course .. . Yes, they’re good sports, 
these women. And, from what I hear, their families aren't doing any complaining either!” 


Kate loves her listeners, too. She sees 
red when she hears charges that American 
housewives are not co-operating with ra- 
tidning and food-saving programs. And 
she has interesting proof of how hard they 
are working at these vital-to-victory jobs. 

























“Instead | get triumphant letters. Letters 
from women who say they're using even less 
than their rations because they want to share 
and play square. Letters about the hundreds 
of quarts of vegetables they're planning to can 
from their Victory Gardens. Letters thanking 
me for the food-saving ideas I give ‘em. And 
often they send me their own good, econom- 
ical recipes. 















Do your curtains need| 
“Doing Up’? 


_. 

{ 
3 
( 







CLEAN CRISP CURTAINS odd the final touch to a spic-and-span home. 
Laundering curtains is easy when you LINIT-starch them. And LINIT-starched 
curtains stay fresh and attractive longer because LINIT restores their original 


“finish'’—helps shed dust, too 


va 








WASH them carefully with plenty of good 
sudsy water. For rayon and rayon mixtures, 
starch with 1 part *basic LINIT mixture to 
5 parts water. 


Y STA RO 


NOR 


© Corn Products Soles Co. 














FOR LIGHT WEIGHT SHEER COTTONS, 
net voiles and marquisettes, starch with 1 
part *basic LINIT mixture to 2 parts water. 


— 


es 


FOR ORGANDIES, starch with | part 
*basic LINIT mixture to 4 parts water. 


*EVERY BOX OF LINIT tells you 
three quick ways to prepare the basic 
LINIT mixture. 


YOU'LL FIND LINIT at all grocers. 
It's the modern starch that thoroughly 
penetrates; protects and lengthens 
the life of fabrics hard to replace: 





amu MOLL Perry 





THEN OPEN WIDE YOUR WINDOWS, and while your snowy curtains 
sway in the soft spring breeze, you'll sing, ‘Let me tell you, friends and 
neighbors, LINIT Lightens Laundry Labors.”’ 
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Dear Polly: Pm fond of a boy in the navy. 
He writes to me and tells me he likes me. 
But | hear he is writing other girls the same 
thing. What should I do?—Wilma, Indiana. 


D° TWO things: (1) Don’t pay atten- 
tion to gossip. (2) And don’t be 
possessive about your sailor friend. Take it 
for granted that he has other girls and that 
he writes to them; but also pay him the com- 
pliment of believing some of the nice things 
he tells you. He wouldn’t be writing to you 
if he didn’t like you. 
* * * 

Dear Polly: Do people exchange Easter 

presents ?—Rosemary, California. 


AMILIES do within themselves some- 
times; and friends who are very close. 
Other than that, no. 
Be * a 
Dear Polly: Were having an epidemic of 
gift-giving occasions around here. Can you 
give me some ideas?—-Jane; Missouri. 


gee graduation presents give personal 
things—like monogrammed _ stationery, 
pretty lingerie, fancy little dressing table 
gadgets, musical powder box, leather acces- 
sories to girls. Hobby and sports equipment 
are good possibilities for boys. For wedding 
presents give useful household things: parts 
of the bride’s china or silver pattern; linen, 
supper trays, smoking equipment, serving 
accessories. It’s a good idea to keep your 
eyes and ears open all the time, then when 
you have to-buy something you have ideas. 
a ~ a 

Dear Polly: Can we send packages over- 

seas? —Frances, Illinois. 


T? NAVY boys, yes. To army boys, no, 
unless specifically requested by letter. 
a a *” 

Dear Polly: I am 13 years old. My parents 
rink: 1 am too young to be going out. What 
is your opinion?—-Jodie, Texas. 


N OCCASIONAL party in someone's 
home seems all right—but going out 
regularly at 13 years is not so good. 
* Xe x 
Dear Polly: Who buys the bride's ring, 
groom’s ring, flowers for the bride. and flow- 
ers for her attendants ?—Florence, New York. 


HE bride and groom each buys the oth- 
er’s ring. The groom buys the bride's 
flowers, but since the attendants’ bouquets 
are a part of the “decoration” the bride's 


| family usually provides them. 


~~ — ~~ & we, 


Pe 


nn 08 © 
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| ’ S NEW Paint Invention 
* WUue ( SihGid 
“a 
a ; ee 
ft SAVING DISHES—To save washing an oG o Ye Cid 
¢ extra bow] when making a cake, push 
Ka tne creamed sugar and shortening to one side 
ee of the mixing bowl, and beat egg on the other > 
= side. The egg can be mixed easily then into ‘ 
& the creamed sugar and shortening, and none 
cs ; - 
‘ is wasted in a second bowl, either.—Mrs. 
J. F., Calif. 
id wis be : ears . 1. Glidden announces the in- 2. Any SPRED dealer (they're 3. One gallon SPRED..% gal- 
S PULLING BASTINGS—A pair of tweez- vention of a new, economical, everywhere) will demonstrate loa waees.. quickly blended, 
— ; : as ae : easy-to-use home beautifier — *s rich, unusual, non- then ready to use. No turpen- 
ers is a wonderful he Ip in ripping seams SPRED—madefromsoybeans. fading colors. tine, no mixing. 
n garments. They will pull the shortest oy 
threads without hurting the fingers, and the 
job can be done much more quickly.—Mrs. 
y. C. A., Florida. 
le. 
ne KEEPING POTATOES HOT — After 
ud. mashing potatoes I put them in a double 
boiler over hot water and set it on back of a. Tu 4 um os tach of SURET det a2 nine tonite in olece § 
; : : “a . This ready-to-use . Every inch o ries . Everything back in place in 
n- the stove. They stay hot and fluffy. This flows on smooth and fast over _in 30 minutes. No painty, dis- |afewhours. Asparkling room 
be saves much time when I am serving a meal, old wallpaper, wallboard or agreeable odors. No hard-to- —with a surface so durable 
hy : : e . plaster —in no time. remove splatters. No mess. it will take repeated washings. 
it and is especially helpful where different 
vat members of the family eat at different hours. 
m —Mrs. E. E. S., Ohio. HIDES WALLPAPER 
ot IN ONE COAT! 
ou DRYING HINT—When hanging up NO “PAINTY” ODOR! 
wash, hang one pillow slip with the open ° 
end up. When taking down wash put all small ONE GALLON DOES 
ter pieces in that pillow slip, then when sprinkling AVERAGE ROOM! 
clothes you will not need to sort out small ss 
: = > : 11 BEAUTIFUL COLORS 
pieces.—Mrs. E. E. W., Indiana. 
ne 
me SPREADING BUTTER—If, when you 
decide to make a cake or spread sand- 
wiches, the butter is hard as a rock, invert a 
? ° 
of warm bowl over the butter plate, and this will 
i soften but not melt the butter. If you haven’t 
a warm bowl, pour some very hot water into 
it for a few nrinutes.—Mrs. W. N., Iowa. 
al ee eal 3 . 
ve COVER THE FIXTURES—When you 
ble are doing any painting in the house, be | 
‘ sure to tie a paper bag over each of the light | 
ane fixtures and any others on which paint might 
tent drip. You will find that it is much easier 
aie than to do the necessary cleaning afterwards. 
se Mrs. A. C. T., New York. 
en, 
ine . a on) . a 
CLEAN GALOSHES—To wash galoshes, | 
he S put in washer after washing is finished SPRED IS NEW... DIFFERENT 
en oi a ee ee ° m a 
a and wash them about five minutes. Rins¢e Made from Soy Beans! 
well and put to dry in a warm but not hot 
place. They will be as clean and nice as when | SPRED is an “homogenized” 
new.—Mrs. F. M., Ohio. 


paint that assures beautifully 
decorated rooms without experi- 
ence. SPRED is easier to mix— 
smoother flowing—self-leveling 
—more durable—easily washed. 

nm Brushes and rollers can be 
and gives me time and peace of mind.—Mrs. : 


| | B. Wisconsin. ae TRE SLIDDEN comMP nt ‘4 washed clean with water. Try it. 
ne’s nt TESTED PAINT LABORATO 
out BETTER NUTMEATS—Hickory nuts - - ------ —-—-—---- 


PAPER MENAGERIE—On rainy or 
no, stormy days when the children cannot go 
outdoors to play, I give them my animal 

cooky cutters and let them draw around the 
nts shapes. Then they cut out the animals and 
hat color them. It gives them hours of pleasure, 











placed in boiling water and let stand for (rae GLIDDEN COMPANY 

an hour will crack easier and come out in SPRED Colors Will Inspire You! | Dept. T-4, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
eae larger pieces. The thin-shelled kind require Gorgeous SPRED color swatches FREE-to Please send me the eleven SPRED color 
lou less time.—R. S., Kentucky. help you redecorate at only $2.98 a room! | swatches FREE of charge. 
ork. 

S MAILING COINS—When it is necessary Only » e MAIL COUPON ! No" 
oth to send small coins in an envelope, we A Now! Address 
de’s find Scotch or adhesive tape very convenient. GALLON | : S 
aia Lay coin on paper and putetape over it both Slightly Higher in Rocky Mountain Area ; City POO 


ways. Then it cannot slide around or wear its 
way out of envelope.—Mrs. W. B. J., Iowa. 


de’s 











A Soy Bean Paint Invented by THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 








with our eyes on the stars 
and our feet on the ground 





Hundreds of our 1,800,000 users, household 
editors, and home economists told us what they desired most in 
“after-war” products—America’s top designers made model 
sketches—engineers tested and re-tested improvements—we 
drew upon 44 years manufacturing experience ... then we com- 
bined “dream ideas” with practical down-to-earth require- 
ments. We'll be ready for the peace era with ranges, heaters and 
furnaces that for beauty, performance and value far surpass 
KALAMAZOO. 





anything that ever before bore the quality.name 


KALAMAZOO STOVE & FURNACE COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


BUY WAR BONDS...SPEED VICTORY 
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PROMISE Me”—that you will be a 
bride who is a joy to see! 

Since you were a little girl, haven’t 
you day-dreamed about how you would look 
on that most important of all days—your 
wedding day? Haven't you often pictured 
yourself marching down the aisle, with your 
every good feature showing to its best advan- 
tage? Of course you have, because every 
normal girl in the world wants to be, and to 
remain, a vision of loveliness to her new 
husband. 

Probably you have spent many hours as- 
sembling pretty clothes, dreamy underthings 
and attractive equipment for” your future 
home. But have you given much thought to 
collecting your beauty essentials? Have you 
planned a trousseau for your skin, hair, 
hands, nails, too? 

Now is the time to start selecting those 
things tthat will make you, and keep you, 
pretty for him. Just as you are choosing 
your dresses for becomingness and _ useful- 
ness, you'll want to take stock of the kinds 
of prettifying preparations that will suit you 
best. Just as you’re considering the early 
bridal budget when you buy your undies 
and household things, you'll want to spare 
the purse, and yet have on hand plenty of 
the necessities for your good looks. 


Plan Cosmetic Trousseau 


As a farm homemaker you will have plenty 
of work to do. But you can be attractive, too. 
Let’s start the bridal beauty collection with 
the basic “care” necessities. Get an ample 
supply of the type of creams that you have 
found most protective for your skin, and 
provide lotions that have kept your hands 
soft enough to deserve a wedding ring. 

Don’t forget a jar of heavy lanolin cream 
for your elbows, heels and those other spots 
that may need occasional softening attention. 
(Naturally, between now and your wedding 
day you'll use these essentials more consci- 
entiously than ever! ) 

If you like a prepared shampoo, have some 
of this on hand, too—as well as setting lo- 
tions, brilliantine,@bobby pins, curlers and 
whatever other products you use to keep 
your hair-do clean and tidy. 
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Ye Chee 


By Phyllis Wray 


Then, what about your powder base or 


indation? It might be well now to check 
ip and make sure that you are using a truly 


coming color, as well as a guardian of 
r skin beauty. Buy enough of this to last 
that won't too 
picture that your man has of you. 
Should you find that a change of color would 
for you, it’s good to make a 
before 


a wh le . SO you soon 


, 
hange the 


things” 


ind more becoming selection 
are married. 


Whether tu are 


marrying or not it is 

od practice to try different color tones 
least once a year. The skin does not 
ways remain permanently the same color. 
habit often makes us continue to use 
hades which are not as becoming as when 


t selected. This is true also in regard to 
thing. Study in sunlight what different 
rs to be worn in daylight do for you. 


Planning for Summer 


Everybodys whistling this happy little washday song 





=< e Pert little Jane By. 

= Muriel Earle, age 5, 
lives in Jackson 
Heights, N. Y. She 












thing holds true for powder, | 


— ] 


lipstick and other make-up items. 
Remember, though, that your summer tan 
temporarily require deeper shades. Buy 
mall supply of darker foundation and 
wder to mix with your regular ones when 
skin tone changes. 
When you have gathered your make-up 
ts together, why don’t you concoct a little 
of washable cotton—or some similar 
rial—to keep the articles intact on your 
edding trip, or in your dresser drawer? 
Companion cases can hold hair or nail sup- 
as tidily as any bride could wish. 
Real manicure sets make lovely pre- 
wedding gifts. If your friends ask you what 
nd of “shower” you would like, tell them 


vy fond you are of nail preparations. Some- 
w, soft rosy tints of nail polish seem most 


table for brides. And remember that it’s 
ippealing idea to match your lipstick 
1 your 1 ui] polish! 
\ brand new brush, comb and mirror are 
lements that every bride should also 
to own—especially if they are chosen 
of the glistening new jeweltone’ plas- 
As time goes by, you can add pieces 
this set, or, better still—should anyone 


you what your vain little heart desires 


1 complete dresser set makes a beautiful and 
useful wedding present! 
Matching Scents 
For your scent collection, it’s a sweet sug- 


gestion to match the odors of your colognes, 
sachets and soaps. Such 
lilac, carnation, or floral 
bouquets are all very bride-y. Pick your 
favorite of these, and build up an ensemble 
of packages that will smell and look so 
pretty together. There’s something nice and 
personal about one identifying odor on a 
girl and 


bath powders, 


scents as white 


ill her possessions! 


goes to Professional 
Children’s School. 


ie 














Mommy loves Rinso cause it 


GETS OUT MORE DIRT 


i 











: . 
YES, INDEED, RINSO'S SUDS Jf ° 
ARE SOAPY- RICH « 4 

AND SAFE FOR 











THESE TOWELS ARE WHITE AS 
SNOW — THANKS TO RINSO 
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x 
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AND THEY WERE SO 
DIRTY BEFORE RINSO 
WASHED ‘EM 





































AND DON’T FORGET 
OUR SHOW 
FRIDAY NIGHTS 












DON’T WASTE SOAP_ yusT USE 

a ENOUGH RINSO 
TO KEEP 20R3 
INCHES OF 
SUDS_ 


































Should a husband 
tell his Wife! 


Sad 
penny \ a 
< 4% 





~\ 


a G 
Soy... 
, 


JACK: I’m running out of adjectives! 
Those hot biscuits and preserves for 
dessert were sure something! 


SUE: You're worth surprising, often! So 
much praise for so little work. And easy 
Snow Biscuits have extra vitamins when 
you use Fleischmann’s yellow label 
Yeast! 






LISTEN, EVERYBODY... 
FLEISCHMANN’S IS THE 

ONLY YEAST FOR BAKING 
THAT HAS ADDED AMOUNTS 
OF VITAMINS A AND D, 

AS WELL-AS THE 

VITAMIN 8 COMPLEX, 
oeee WONDERFUL? 























@ All those vitamins 
go right into your 

! breads with no great 
loss in the oven. 
Be sure to use 
Fleischmann’s! 
A week’s supply keeps 
in the ice-box. 





‘ 
IM FREE! seno For ME 
...FLEISCHMANNS 40-PAGE BOOK OF 
OVER 70 RECIPES...THE FAMOUS “BREAD- 
BASKET” IN A NEW, REVISED WARTIME 
EDITION. FULL OF NEW IDEAS IN BREADS, 
ROLLS, DELICIOUS SWEET BREADS. 
YOU'LL WANT TO TRY ~ : 
THEM ALL. WRITE NOW/ 










For your free copy, write 
Standard Brands Inc., Grand 
Central Annex, Box 477, 
New York 17, N.Y. 








| 
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former seems to have 
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By Dorita Gould Logan 


OPRi, has in its name the sound of run- 
/ ‘ ning water. The word carries in it 
the singing lilt of soft, warm rain 


falling on the dark, dead leaves, the bright 


splashing of trout in rising river shallows, 


the tender green of budding willows. 

This is a quiet time of the year on our 
farm. (We live in Quebec, where Spring 
comes late.) On warm sunny days I long to 
arm myself with mop and brush to do battle 
with the winter’s smoke and dust, and, with 
not another day’s delay, I want to sow the 
@arden seed. But it 
cold, and I wait 


daily watering the tomato plants. 


is too early and too 
sensibly, if impatiently, 

There are seedlings in all the cigar boxes 
we could find in the neighborhood. All our 
favorite annuals are here,—the early, branch- 
ing white and crimson stocks for the long 
bed in front of the house, the amethyst blue 
ageratun, the Crimson Bedder nicotiana and 
phlox. There are two varieties of these, the 
miniature white and red star, and the larger 
Drummondi pastel shades. 


In three large boxes the petunias, 
Rosy Morn, Glow and Polar Star. Last year 
we experimented with the new red California 
Poppy, but only a few of the blooms were 
cherry colored, the others be ing streaked or 
yellow. We are trying again this year. 
cans, the 


grow 


There are morning-glories in 
Scarlett O'Hara and the Heavenly Blue. The 
adopted most of her 
characteristics. We 
succeeded too well with it. How- 
ever, the Heavenly Blue is wonderful. It 
blooms gloriously, showering pieces of glow- 


capricious namesake's 


have not 


ing summer heavens over the fence tops. 

The wood-cutter machine has already come 
ind gone. For days last week, the 
countryside quiet was shattered by its long, 
grinding screams. Now the barnyard is piled 
high with the fresh-sawn spruce and poplar, 
smell of saw- 


two 


and the peculiar dry woody 
dust floats into the house. 

Now that the base-ball playing has begun 
in the high pasture lot, I can hear the frantic 
screams of the girls on the sidelines, my own 
Virginia among them, crying “Run “her home, 
Elmer! Run ’er home!” The children arrive 
home for supper with muddy feet and grimy 
hands, and hungry as bears. 


In anticipation of such appetites, I make 


a hot, meat-flavored stew, slowly simmered, 


carefully seasoned. I cover about one pound 


of beef with a_ half-kettle of cold water. 
When this comes to a boil, it is skimmed, 
and the meat is left to cook for an hour 


more. I then add half a dozen carrots and 
three or four potatoes cut into small pieces, 
as well as three onions. The flame should be 
low so that the simmering goes on for two 


hours more. During the last hour, I add 
seasoning. I like crushed summer savory 


and a dash of marjoram, pepper and salt. 

When the steaming hot platefuls arrive 
on the table, Paul, my ten-year-old son, looks 
at his closely, and inquires with some sus- 
picion, “Did you take the onions out?” The 
mere sight of an onion spoils any meal for 
him. Virginia, on the other hand, loves them 
and asks for time. “Look,” she 
says with satisfaction, “I’ve got the yunion!” 

{ use summer savory not only in stews but 
in mashed potatoes and with sage in chicken 
or turkey dressing. We grow it in the herb 
patch in a sheltered and sunny corner of 
the garden. Most of the od herbs grow there, 
and there are visions of the lovely long ago 
in each name: spearmint, thyme, fennel, 
balm, sage, sweet basil and so many more. 
They have a short-lived beauty of delicate 
bloom, but each individual plant has a love- 
liness of its own in the texture and design 


one each 


of its foliage. 


™ 

Sy EET associations have 
grown up with them through the years. The 
spearmint, out of bounds beyond the fence 
stakes, came first from the doorstep of my un- 
cle’s farmhouse overlooking Fundy Bay. | 
crush the fragrant thyme in my hand, and | 
am a child of eight again in my grandmoth- 
er’s Connecticut house, discovering the breath- 
taking snowstorm in the paper weight on her 
desk, or peering through the latticed music- 
box for the secret of its tiny chimes. 

The balm, with its lemon-like fragrance, 
is used for flavoring drinks. Sweet basil and 
thyme are unexcelled for sauces and soup, 
and majoram does well in chopped meats 
and stews. Just as the flowers begin to open, 
the stems are cut and tied in small bunches 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Frigidaire here gives you 
SEVEN RULES FOR MAKING 


BETTER FROZEN DESSERTS 


In times like these it’s a big help to know 
how to make desserts with the aid of your 
refrigerator. They’re easy, too! 


Trust your recipe. If it’s from a reliable 
source it has been tried and proved. Follow 
instructions exactly. Never substitute. Mea- 
sure ingredients, don’t guess. 


Use bottom freezer shelf —and shallow 
tray or trays. For fastest freezing pour some 
water on shelf just before sliding in tray. 


Freeze quickly to avoid large ice crystals. 
Keep control at coldest position. Mix should 
freeze to whipping stage within an hour. If 
not, you may have used too much sugar or 
the freezer is not cold enough. 


Break it up. After freezing, break mix into 
small chunks with wooden spoon (metal 
ae: 


Wartime 


Suggestions 


Taylor Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 








FREE! WARTIME SUGGESTIONS* 
from your Frigidaire Dealer 


36 pages of tips on refrigerator use and care. 
Get your copy from any Frigidaire dealer. 
Find his name in classified directory under 
REFRIGERATORS; or write Frigidaire, 450 
n Canada, 
address 134 Commercial Street, Leaside, Ont. 


4 


may mar tray), and remove to mixing bowl. 
If too firm, let stand briefly at room tempera- 
ture, then whip to light creamy texture. 


Whipping is important. If using an electric 
beater, guard against overwhipping center, 
underwhipping sides. Whip just long enough 
for mix to cream—that is, “‘hold up”, and 
keep its form or shape. 


Quickly, now. This is the critical point. 
If mix starts to melt it will fast lose its 
creaminess! If it starts to break down, re- 
turn it immediately to tray. Level it off 
quickly and place in freezer. 


Complete freezing at coldest temperature. 
Then turn temperature control half way 
back to normal position until serving time. 
This improves dessert flavor and texture. 


¢ ty gf: 





Food Fights For Freedom! 
1. Conserve food 2. Share food 3. Play square with food 


How to make delicious Vanilla Cream 
(8 to 10 servings) 
1 can (1% cups) sweetened condensed milk 
3 cups milk or coffee cream 
2 tsps. vanilla 2 tsps. lemon juice 


Be sure to read rules at left. Then: 1, Heat 
one cup of milk. 2. Add the can of sweetened 
condensed milk and blend. 3. Add remaining 
two cups of milk and lemon juice. 4, Pour 
into freezing tray and set temperature con- 
trol at coldest position. §. When frozen, re- 
move to bowl; add vanilla and whip with 
electric or hand beater until mix becomes 
light and creamy. 6, Return quickly to tray 
and complete freezing as indicated at left. 
For variations like maple nut cream illus- 
trated, see Wartime Suggestions* or your 


favorite recipe book. 
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én War Production 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + 


Division of 


GENERAL MOTORS Ueto to 


Peacetime builders of 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS + RANGES « WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS + MILK COOLERS 
AIR CONDITIONERS 








GENERAL MOTORS 
SYMPHONY OF THE AiR 
Every Sunday Afternoon, 
NBC Network 
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NE of the signs of spring 
the appearance of narrow ruffles on 
many of the dresses. Some of the’ 


ruffles are self-fabric, some are of a different 


material. Some are of the same color as the 
color of the dress and others of a contrast- 
ing color. Suit yourself, but any kind will 
add perkiness and a spring note to your 
dress, 


Skirts are still short. The exact length to 
choose for yourself depends on your age and 


Do take 


type of “underpinning® you possess. 

into consideration, however, where the hem 
will be when you sit. It’s a good idea to 
try sitting in front of a long mirror in dif- 


ferent length skirts, and observe your appear- 
When you decided 


best length for yourself in the present 


ance for yourself. have 
on the 
period, then stick to it. 

No. 1310 is a 


simplicity, and is softened by ruffles 


pretty, practical dress of 


1 
classi¢ 
on the bodice. It 


comes 1n lara as well as 
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sizes. Cut in 
16 inches. 

If you are looking for a cunning 
for small daughter, consider No. 1323. The 


smaller sizes 14 to 20 years; 
32 to 


dress 


skirt is gathered in front and is topped by 
an inset belt which ties in a bow in the back. 
Narrow self-ruffles edge pockets, sleeves and 
neckline. Cut in sizes 8 to 14 years. 

Princesse dresses continue in popularity, 
because if you are slim they are figure- 
flattering. This one buttons down the front 
and is prettied up with crisp ruffling. No. 
1167 is cut in sizes 12 to 18 years. 

No. 1315 has. two especially pleasing fea- 
One midriff section, and 
the other is the becoming sweetheart neck- 
line, glamorized by two self-bands that end 
in a bow. Cut in sizes 12 to 18 years. 


tures, is the inset 


All patterns 15 cents each. Be sure to 
give number and size. Send orders to 
Pattern Dept., Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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‘Uhousands “got back in the harness” 


FARM BOYS are apt to be husky 


in the dairy regions all over the land? 


pounds of cheese for our fighting men 


fellows—good pilots and sailors and Men and women, little boys and and fighting allies! Over 500 million 
soldiers. Service stars hang in the win- girls, are working harder. Thousands more pounds for you and other civilians 
dows of most farm homes. of old-timers, who thought their to eat! More than twice as much cheese 
i That complicates theeproblem of working days were over, have ‘‘got as the nation could produce at the last 


, 
producing 


more food, particularly on 
dairy farms. Milk isn’t reaped in a 


back in the harness’’. 
In spite of difficulties, the Govern- 


war's end is needed now. 


America’s dairy farmers shoulder a 


‘\ single harvest. Cows need individual ment’s dairy goals must be met. More tremendous load. Fortunately for the 
care every morning, every night, every milk! And nutritious products of U. S. A. and for the world, they have 
lay of the week. So what has happened milk. such as cheese. Nearly 400 million the spirit to Carry it. 








ee a sale a 


0 Because of the tremendous demand, both military and civilian, 
\ you may not be able to get as much Kraft Cheese as you would like, 
‘ or get your favorite varieties—Kraft American, “Old English’, 
‘ "Philadelphia" Brand Cream Cheese, Velveeta, and so on. But you 


may be sure, as always, that any cheese or cheese food which bears 
the Kraft name represents the very highest standard of quality. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


A Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 





|CHALLENGE' " 
YOU TO MAKE THE 


Kp Cae 
“PATCH TEST”! 


Do you want to see your skin 
become fresher, clearer and 
smoother-textured, before 
your eyes? Then make the 
Lady Esther “Patch Test”— 
tonight! 


OTHER,” shouted Jamie, “come and 

play ‘merry-go-round’ with us. I 

know my ‘4's’ now.” So out I went. 

The five children, one after another, had 
taken whooping cough and missed weeks of 
| school through quarantine. It was up to me 
to keep up their school work, for an over- 
worked country teacher couldn’t do it later. 
Instead of formal lessons, we invented a 


the Difference! lot of games. I found that through play they 
learned more easily and quickly. 


Gal the Difference! co ae 
5 eardboard numbers, 1 to 12, in a large cir- 
cle, with a 4, or other number, in the center. 





merry-go-round game, we placed 


We would go slowly around, and as we 
passed a number Jamie would say “4 times 
6” and I would give the answer. Soon he 


could do it himself. The older children had 
to give answers while running. For little 
Kathleen we played addition or subtraction 
the same way. 

Many children have trouble in learning 
only because they do not read carefully 
enough, so we played “Hide and Go Seek.” 
After we had hidden a number of small ob- 
jects in other rooms, I wrote the directions 
on slips. “Bring the thimble from the right- 
hand back corner of the bottom bureau 
drawer in the bedroom,” etc. Only one read- 
ing was allowed. Simple oral directions were 
for Janet and Kathleen. A cookie was the 
reward for going to the spot and returning 
without any rummaging around. This game 
taught concentration—the children learned to 
pay attention to what they read. 

We made another game of hobby collect- 





My one cream instantly ‘aii 


beautifies your skin... 
aud the Hlth Tet peeves i! 


ust choose a part of your face that is too 
Joity, or too dry—or where you have a few 
blackheads or big pores. Rub Lady Esther 
Face Cream on that one part of your face, 
and wipe it off. See how that patch of skin 
suddenly gleams with new brightness and 
clarity! Touch it—feel how the dry little flakes 
are gone! What happens to that small patch of 
skin will happen to your entire face when you 
use Lady Esther Face Cream. For it does the 
4 things your skin needs most for beauty! 
(1) It cleans your skin. (2) It softens your 
skin. (3) It helps nature refine the pores. 
(4) It leaves a perfect base for powder. 


Make the ‘ZZ Zi Tonight! 


Get a little jar of Lady 
Esther Face Cream, 
and make the “Patch 
Test” tonight. See proof 
that this one cream is 
all you need for a love- 
lier skin! 


| 
| 
| 


before being allowed to dry. 





Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


4-Purpose Face Cream 





Luncheon Set Which You’d Be Proud to Own 


This lacy set of doilies has much charm, yet is very simple to crochet. The 
stitches used are easy ones, and the work goes fast. When the set is finished, 
the lace is starched heavily, and each point is pinned into place on a board 


flat, and the set stays fresh even after many usings. For complete directions 
f ° . . + em roe 
for making send 10 cents (coin) to Dept. F., Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 
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ing, and the children’s interest carried on 
through several years after we had started 
it. Each chose something to collect: flowers, 
grasses, stones, leaves, insects, etc. The ob- 
ject was not to see who could gather the 
most, but to see how much could be learned 
about what was collected. It encouraged 
close observation, giving reasons for things, 
theeuse of reference books, and making in- 
quiries of neighbors. 

Probably one of the best games was “Oh, 
Listen,” our morning “wake-up” game. Each 
one who dressed quickly was given a paper 
and pencil. At a signal they all perched like 
a row of birds on the edge of the porch, and 
began writing down all the sounds they 
could hear. In five minutes, when I blew the 
whistle, they ran in with their lists. They re- 
ported such things as “a squeak in the wind- 
mill,” “the leaves whispering together,” or “a 
bee hunting breakfast.” 

The one who helped me with the dishes 
could play “Little Black Sambo” as we 
worked. I would say, “And Little Black 
Sambo said, ‘Please Mr. Tiger, don’t eat me,’ 
and the Tiger said, ‘If you will tell me the 
capital of Georgia, I won't eat you.’ ” Then 
I would continue, “And pretty soon he met 
a lion, who said, ‘If you will tell me hy 
etc.” Often the other children, perched about, 
would run and whisper the answer. Dishes 
were fun at our house! So was learning. 

Have you a child who has fallen behind? 
A little ingenuity, and fifteen minutes a day 
of your time, may make a world of difference. 

Mrs. Benjamin O. Weaver 
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Because of this treatment the doilies lie very 3 
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“THIS 1S THE FPAVOFF...” 


There she sits... 


Crouched on the sea... 
of her a battleship . 


And every stinking inch—Jap! 
We’re coming in 


Her searchlight blinks . . . then winks full on . 
and the glare strips us down and we’re running 
in naked and alone... . under her five-inch guns, 
under her barking pom-poms . twelve against 
twenty-four hundred only two hundred. to 


One... - 
We’re coming in! 


This is the payoff .. . this is the knockout . . . this 
is what we were trained for... this is what we 


teamed up for. this is war! 
This is the way to attack! With the tin fish run- 
ning free and hot . and the odds so high we’re 


madmen or demons or gods! And their hearts pump 
hard and their shots go wild as they realize... 
lA 


We’re coming in to win! 


his is the way to fight! Not as a slave ready to 





NASH : tL 
AUTOMOBILES KELV/NATOR 


REFRIGERATORS - ELECTRIC RANGES 





big, black ...every inch 


ning this war. . 
and even better futures than they ha 


even finer Kelvinator, an even greater Nas 


Kenosha 


die at a dictator’s command ... but as a free man 
fighting to live fighting for the things that 
make life worthwhile . . . fighting for my right to 
dare, to pioneer, to do great things in a great 
spirited way, tO win great victories as a free indi 
vidual in a land where there must always be not 
only liberty and justice, but the freedom of oppor 
tunity that is the breath of life to me. 


That’s what I’m fighting for. 
That’s what makes this war worthwhile. 


That’s what I want when I come back. 
° ‘ ° 


Here at Nash-Kelvinator we're building Pratt & Whitney 


engines for the Navy's Vought ¢ orsairs andGrumman Hellcat 
... Hamilton Standard propellers for l’nited Nations bomber 
° governors, binoculars, parts for } jeeps, tank 
and trucks ee ready ng productior ne for 
Sikorsky helicopters. All of us devoted to 


. lo speeding the Peace whe 


our men will come back to their jobs and homes 


ad before The Army-Navy 
ens ay od * awarded to 
. to the day when we'll build for you ar Nush- Kelvinator 
x » » Cor Propeller 

h iwision 


NASH -KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


Milwaukee DETROIT Grand Rapids Lansing 


Let's All Back the Attack! 
Buy Extra Wer Bonds 
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WHEN EXAMINING BABY IN HOSPITAL, DOCTOR WEARS STERILE GARMENTS TO PROTECT INFANT 


What doctors say about baby skin 


important to every mother: A leading medical journal asked 6,000 physicians, including 
most U.S. baby specialists, these vital questions about baby care. Read answers below: 





~~ ~ 


QUESTION: ““Do you favor the 

use of oil on baby’s skin?” 
ANSWER: Over 95% of physicians said yes. 
Hospitals advise the same (almost all hospi- 
tals use Mennen Oil—because it’s antiseptic). 









QUESTION: “Should oil be used 
after every diaper change?” 

ANSWER: 3 out of 4 physicians said yes. (Anti- 
septic oil helps prevent diaper rash caused by 
action of germs in contact with wet diapers). 


QUESTION: “Should 
baby oil be antiseptic?” 








QUESTION: “Should oil be used 

all over baby’s body daily?” 
ANSWER: 3 out of 4 physicians said yes — helps 
prevent dryness, chafing. (Most important — 
antiseptic oil helps protect skin against germs). 






Pa 





QUESTION: “Up to what age 
should oil be used on baby ?”’ 
ANSWER: Physicians said, on average, “Con- 
tinue using oil until baby is over 6 months 
old?’ Many advised using oil up to 18 months. 





ANSWER: 4 out of 5 physicians said baby oil should be antiseptic. Only one widely-sold baby oil ts 


antiseptic—Mennen. Helps check harmful germs, thus helps prevent prickly heat, diaper rash, 
impetigo, other irritations. Hospitals find Mennen is mildest, safest, keeps baby’s skin smoothest. 
Special ingredient soothes itching, smarting. Use the best for your baby—Mennen Antiseptic Oil. 
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From Our Farm hitchen 


How much canning sugar will we get? 
You'll want to know before strawberry sea- 
son, for it’s harder to skimp on sugar with 
strawberries than with almost any other fruit. 
You can cash in sugar stamp No. 40 in 
Ration Book Four for five pounds of can- 
ning sugar, any time through February, 1945. 
In addition, you can get up to twenty pounds 
more, per person, on application to your 
ration board. Stamp No. 37 from Book Four 
must be attached to validate the application. 

And glory be! No subterfuge about pre- 
serves or jellies, for OPA makes no restric- 
tions about what part of the sugar should be 
used for them, as it did last year. 


“Write another canning book to give 
help with ‘unusuals’”, asks Mrs. G. F. of 
Nebraska. “Do you have recipes for putting 
up garden huckleberry, ground cherries, vine 
peaches, nectarines, Nanking cherries, yellow 
sweet cherries and yellow grapes?” 

Help! If you'll all dend a ‘iand by send- 
ing recipes for preserving wild or unusual 
fruits and vegetables, we'll run a story on it 
this summer. (Any sugar-saving preserving 
recipes will also be welcome.) We’ll pay $1 
for each one used. Just address the Farm 
Kitchen Cook, Farm Journal and Farmer's 


Wife, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
To cook Chinese food for Chinese offi- 


cers was quite an assignment for the Farm 
Kitchen cook, and she was a bit dry of 
mouth and moist of hand as she juggled rice 
and other concoctions on her home range. 
But Major Yang and Captain Chao, who are 
in this country studying our American avia- 
tion supply system, 
beamed over the broc- 
coli (“Oh, that’s a 


- 
Chinese vegetable!”) 
and said the rice was 
\ just right. They took 
\w second helpings, too, of 


the dish made of lean 
pork, shredded mild onions, celery and fresh 
mushrooms, seasoned with soy sauce. 

Rice cooked the Chinese way (those char- 
acters just above mean “cooking rice’) is 
really much simpler than our customary way 
of boiling it in a large amount of water. 
Simply wash rice thoroughly, repeating the 
fresh water until it doesn’t look starchy. 
Drain, put in a kettle with a tight-fitting lid, 
add cold water to cover the rice 1% inches. 
By measure, this makes about twice as much 
water as rice. Cover, bring to a boil over 
quick heat, then cook slowly about 20 
minutes, without lifting the lid. The water 
will all be absorbed. Use 1% tsp. salt per 
cup of rice. 


We have lard, lots of lard in storage— 
and if you haven’t your own supply you can 
do hog farmers a good turn by buying some 
for home baking. 
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honey, no water, bake covered). (3) For 
Honey Twist, roll sweet bread dough into 
a slim rope, wind round and round in a 
round tin, spread with this mixture: cream 
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Lard is tops on our Farm Kitchen list for 
making flaky pastry and biscuits. We use it 
for deep-fat frying, and pan frying, too, when 
our “grease can” with its savory bacon and 
meat drippings is empty. We use lard for 
some cakes and cookies, too. 

If lard smokes at a low temperature, it is 
a sign of poor quality. To make good lard, 
U.S.D.A. researchers advise: trim fat from 





| 


the carcass and chill it promptly after butch- | 


ering. Render within 48 hours at the latest, | 
for it is at this stage that free fatty acids 


They lower cooking quality and 
hasten rancidity. 


deve lop. 


Our Editor-in-Chief’s son, Lt. (jg) R. D. 
McMillen, writes from Africa: “I’ve never 
been in a place where food was such an all- 
engrossing topic of conversation. White 
bread! I’ve had that five times in fifteen 

months. One of the least 
delectable but most fill- 
ing-up meals I’ve ever had 
was a few weeks ago. It 
was a half-can of grape- 
fruit into which I dumped 
a_ small 
flakes, followed by cold 
beans out of a can, all 
this while flying over the 
North African desert, as 
sort of half passenger, half crew member.” 
He has sampled 4-inch penguin eggs. “They 
re really delicious, served very hot after 
having been boiled 25 minutes or more.” He 
adds that he hasn’t had an ostrich egg yet. 





Milkweed stalks are still on my list of 
untasted foods, but Mrs. Olive Leary of 


box of bran | 


Michigan says they are her family’s favorite | 


asparagus substitute. “Gather the milkweed 
in its sproutlike youth, cutting it even with 


the ground”, she advises. “Wash the shoots 


thoroughly, parboil a few minutes in boiling | 
water, which is discarded. Cook in fresh | 


salted water, bring to a boil, then simmer 15 
L—] 


minutes. Add butter, serve hot.” 


Honey-for-Breakfast Week will begin 
Easter Sunday, so try one of these: (1) For | 


| 
hot cakes or waffles, heat gently 1 c. honey, | 


+ c. butter, 4 c. orange juice. (2) Serve 
honey-drizzled grapefruit, or pink rhubarb 


baked with honey (1 qt. diced rhubarb, 1 c. 


together, 4% c. honey, %4 c. sugar, 2 tblsp. 
butter, 2 thlsp. cream, 1funbeaten egg white, 
1 tsp. cinnamon. Let dough double in bulk, 
I 


ake at 375° F. about 30 minutes. 
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yout Qetttit- 


Working longer hours, treating extra patients, your 

dentist is guarding health on the home front —help- 

ing to carry on for the dentists who have gone to war. 

Help him by following these rules: 

1. Make appointments well in advance. 

2. Keep your appointments. 

3. If you must break an appointment—do it promptly. 

4. See your dentist regularly —don’t wait until pro- 
longed treatment is necessary. 

5. Between visits — give your teeth and gums proper 
care at home. 








If you see a tinge of “pink” on your tooth 
brush, see your dentist! He may tell you 
your gums are tender because today’s soft 
foods have robbed them of exercise. And, 


Watch out for “pink tooth brush.” 
Help keep gums firmer, teeth more 
sparkling with Ipana and massage. 


ODAY, more than ever before, proper 

home care of teeth and gums is most 
important. So in carefully choosing your 
dentifrice—consider Ipana Tooth Paste. For 
Ipana is designed not only to clean teeth 
thoroughly but, with massage, to help the 
health of your gums. 

And remember, regular care of your 
gums is as necessary as brushing your 
teeth. For sound, sparkling teeth—a smile 
of beauty—depend largely upon firm, 
healthy gums. 


like many dentists, he may suggest “the 
helpful stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 

Today, start to help your dentist help 
your smile, with modern care of your 
teeth and gums at home. Let Ipana and 
massage help you to firmer gums, brighter 
teeth—a winning smile! 





A Product of Bristol-Myers 


Start today with lpana and massage 








Whispered Hints... 
Old Wives’ Tales 


Ignore them, Mrs. Smith! 


LEARN TRUE FACTS 
INSTEAD! 


New, More Convenient 
Feminine Hygiene Way Gives 
Continuous Action for Hours! 





@ Doctors know that even today the 
majority of women still know little or 
nothing about certain physical facts. 
Too many who think they know have 
only half knowledge. And they do not 
realize how seriously their happiness 
and health are threatened by lack of 
up-to-date information. 

That is why you ought to know 
about Zonitors—and to have all the 
facts about their unique advantag 
for vaginal germicidal care. (see jreé 
book offer below.) 

Zonitors are dainty, 
suppositories, scientifically prepared 
for vaginal hygiene, So convenient 
and easy to use. The quickest, easiest, 
daintiest way of using a vaginal germi- 
cide. No cumbersome apparatus, 
nothing to mix, no unpleasant greasi- 
ness to spoil your daintiness. 

Powerful, but safe for delicate 
tissues, Zonitors spread a protective 
coating and kill germs instantly on 
contact. Deodorize by actually dc - 
stroying odor, instead of temporarily 
masking it. Give continuous action 
for hours. All druggists have Zonitors. 


__—-FREE BOOKLET-——— - 


non-greasy 


Mail this coupon for revealing booklet 
up-to-date facts. Sent postpaid 2 Pl in 
envelope. Zonitors, Dept._ 7421, 370 Lex 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥ 


Name . 





Address. 
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. | 
| 
| 
| 
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| An Easter I'll Never Forget 


(Continued from page 55) 


ward, Dr. Hoover telephoned mother. Where 
were those high-school records? Later, in his 
office, mother admitted, amid a few tears, 
that Esta In’t have any papers. 

But mother pleaded. “She’s been a credit 
to the hospital. If you'll give her a chance, 
she can go to high school at night.” 





Dr. Hoover stormed. Rules were rules. 


Mother knew when to give a soft answer. 
“Well,” she said quietly, “What do you sup- 
pose J would do?” That was too much 
for tl tor 

Esta l. 

Ei I nths later she underwent an oper 
ation to straighten her eves. and when the 
bandages finally came off, mother was there 
in Esta’s room. 

The rgeon spoke kindly to Esta. “You 


won't see much for a while.” He handed her 


Fsta’s eyes were straight! Just 


like other girls’. Tears rolled down her 
cheeks. It wasn’t such a homely face after 
ll! 

Today Esta is a superintendent of nurses 
in one of the country’s largest hospitals. She 


finished high school and college by studying 
it night, devoted herself to the treatment of 
tuberculosis, and has helped thousands of 
human sufferers back to health, and all be- 
r couldn’t keep her nose out of 


cause mothe 


other pe ’s business. 

Some time later, mother 
moved to a cottage on the shore of Lake 
Erie. She soon had new friends, neighbor 


children came to play. Her cottage became a 
haven for people seeking a friendly word. 

At the red-brick Bay Village M. E. Church, 
which began to 
interest herself in a few potential romances. 
She would tell a girl in an off-hand way that 
a young man had been heard to praise her 
appearance highly. Later, she would men- 
tion casually to the boy that the girl had 
commented on his strength, 


mother soon joined. she 


swimming, or 
business acumen. Somehow the two often 
wound up before the altar, and nobody would 
be more 


In adversity 


“surprised” than mother. 

mother was a pillar of 
Her oldest son lost his job in 1932. 
Mother welcomed him and his wife to the 
cottage while he looked for a position. When 
Ruth found she was going to have a baby 
You could 
always get a job. But their first baby! 

For some years mother’s health had not 
been good, but she had ignored it. Finally, 
an exploratory operation was ‘de- 
The story was plain to see. 


strength. 


mother said it was great news. 


however. 
cided upon. 

Cancer! 

After Dr. Mulligan told her a fragment of 
the truth, mother lay for many hours think- 
ing. Then she gathered herself together. If 
she were going to live half as long as she 
had expected, she would live twice as fast! 
If she gave her friends something their lives 
needed, they would come to her. Her illness 
was a challenge. 

At the side of her bed were books and 
magazines; on a table the bright yarns of an 
afghan she was making. She painted birth- 
day cards. She embroidered gifts. 

Friends came to visit her from miles 
around, She was a fountain-head of courage 
and cheer for them all. 

Easter Sunday that year was bright and 


Mother’s room was colorful with 
and though she was much weaker, 
she was very happy. She had asked Reverend 
Winters if he would come to the house before 
he went to Sunday School. 


( lear. 
flowers, 


Her eldest son Newell had come down from 
Detroit, where he had a new job; he had 
driven all night to get there. On one side of 
her bed stood Bob—tall and dark, emotional 

the most like her. On the other side sat 
Jo, her youngest—so serious, thought mother, 
always worrying about something. 

Mother smoothed out an imaginary wrinkle 
in the coverlet, and patted her hair. She was 
ready, and Reverend Winters began his in- 
formal service, reading from the Bible. 

Mother was not afraid: 
her through. 
beginning. 


Jesus would see 
This was not the end, but the 
Let no one lose faith! 


As REVEREND WIN- 
TERS read, mother’s tired eyes rested loy- 
ingly on each of her sons: 

“They that wait upon the Lord shall reneu 
their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run and be not 
weary; and they shall walk and not faint.” 

To walk and not faint—that was it! 

“He which soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly, and he which soweth bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully.” How bountifully 
she herself had reaped in friendship and love! 

When Reverend Winters had finished 
mother said, “I would like to give a prayer. 

\ short one, Reverend Winters, because ] 
don’t want to make you late for church.” 

Then she spoke as though addressing Him 
in the room. 

“Dear Jesus: You have heard what Rever- 
end Winters has said. You know how kind 
he has been. Please help him in his work 
at the church. My body is weak and I can’t 
march any longer with the soldiers of the 
Lord, but I walk with Thee, and I talk with 
Thee, in spirit. To Thee, I entrust my care. 
I have never asked much, Jesus, but now I 
ask Thee to take care of my three boys. 
Make them good Christian men. Help them, 
for my sake, and let me tell them now, as 
You told the disciples, to ‘be of good cheer, 
for I will bé with you always.’ Some day I 
must leave my boys and never return, but 
this word | with them: ‘Remember 
what I have taught you, and try to live 
always that your life may be pleasing to 
your Heavenly Father. Just do your best, 
and trust the rest, and do not worry.’ ” 


leave 


Arrer Reverend Winters 
had gone, no one said anything; there was 
nothing to say. But Mother had left her boys 
an everlasting memory of a courage that had 
conquered death itself. Of what thereafter 
could they be afraid? 

Woman-like, her mood moved rapidly to 
solicitude for her sons. She must cheer them 
up. They had come a long way, two of them, 
to be with her on Easter. She would be gay. 
And she was. 

Mother glanced at her flowers, under the 
spring sun streaming in the windows. How 
fast they were growing! The slender green 
stalks were rising strong and straight, full 
of the promise of life and beauty they would 
bear. How beautiful the world is, she 
thought. How glorious is life, when you live 
it boldly—and with courage! 


ee 
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There are cases in which deficient hearing is 


c 


al 


r 


yo 
benefited by the use of a hearing aid. 


To Physicians: A detailed scientific descrip- 


FROM COAST TO COAST...GRATEFUL MULTITUDES HAIL 


io Liwer 


f THE hard of hearing men, women 
and children of America, a new 
world of happiness has been opened! At a 
cost which, for the first time, brings a fine 
type of hearing aid within reach of all, the 
new Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid is lifting 


the cloud of misunderstanding and missed 
opportunities from the lives of those who 
have suffered in silence. 

\s this mighty Zenith crusade sweeps 
ahead, it is revolutionizing the cost of hearing. 
It is enabling men and women to be restored 
to full usefulness in vital wartime work ... 
children to be saved from failure and unhap- 
pine the hard of hearing, and their fam- 
ilies and friends, to rediscover the enjoyment 


that comes when normal sounds are heard 
again 


From coast to coast, America has given this 
crusade an enthusiastic welcome. The proof 
is in the deluge of orders pouring in from 
every part of the nation ... orders which con- 
tinue to exceed all anticipation. Please accept 
our apology if you have been unable to secure 
a Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. We are mak- 
ing every effort to supply the demand. Our 
production is increasing daily, but we shall 
never break faith with our hard of hearing 
friends by sacrificing quality for speed or 
quantity. 

You have waited years for this crusade that 
lowers the cost of hearing. Note carefully 





NEW ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AID BRINGS 
YOU ADVANTAGES UNKNOWN BEFORE 
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1 will be sent upon request. Further technical 
ails will appear in medical journals. 
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aused by a progressive disease and any hearing 
d may do harm by giving a false sense of secu- 
ty. Therefore, we recommend that you consult 
otologist or ear doctor to make sure that 


hearing deficiency is the type that can be 
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the advantages which the new Zenith Radi- 
onic Hearing Aid now brings you—and we 
feel sure you will decide never to pay more 
and get /ess in a hearing aid. You will find it 
worth your while to wait a little longer, if 
necessary, until Zenith’s precision produc- 
tion facilities can meet the needs of your 
community. 


In the meantime, you are invited to attend 
the demonstration now going on at local opti- 
cal establishments franchised by Zenith. Let 
your ears decide—you will not be pressed to 

=>} buy. No salesman will call at 
your home. Send for our free 
descriptive booklet. The coupon 
below is for your convenience. 





Accepted by American 
Medical Association Council 
on Physical Therapy 


READY 
TO 
WEAR 


Complete with Radionic Tubes, 
Crystal Microphone, Magnetic 
Earphone and Batteries. One 
model—no “decoys”... one price 
—$40 ... one quality—our best. 
Covered by a liberal guarantee. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, ZENITH RADIO CoRP 
- 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. FJ-4 
P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, filinois 


Please send me your FREE descriptive book- 
let on the new Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid 
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“Brisk’ tea? 
That’s a new 
one on me! 


Well—it’s not new 
to the tea experts! 
“Brisk is the 


word they use for 
LIPTON’S. It’s lively, 
Swell-tasting tea 
—not flat! 


—. is highest praise from the 


experts—it can be said only of 


fresh, lively, full-bodied tea. 

Lipton’s just bounces with high- 
spirited briskness! So different from 
lifeless, wishy-washy, flat-tasting teas. 
It’s this very briskness which makes 
swell-tasting Lipton’s America’s fav- 
orite brand! 











LIPTON 
TEA 


Always Brisk— 





never flat! 


Try a cup of soul-soothing, flavory Lip- 
ton’s today. Make a habit of buying the 
brisk brand of tea—Lipton’s. It’s apt to 
make you feel a wee bit brisker yourself. 


oh mn ; ty 
; " xg 
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Letters trom 





Card of the Month Club 


EAR EDITOR: In our family there are 

five of us grown children, all married 
and living in different parts of the country. 
We write to our folks regularly, but it seems 
we never got around to writing to each other 
more than twice a year or so, So we have 
started a Card of the Month club. 

We send a government post card to each 
other every month. The cost—five cents. The 
dividends—our family ties are tightened, and 
we get to know our nieces and nephews by 
keeping up with their growth and activities. 
It is really surprising how much a card will 
hold and how easy it is to write-—Mrs. Har- 
old Murray, Oregon. 


Be There for the Party 
EAR EDITOR: “When the children want 
a party go away and let them have it,’ 
Mrs. Jackson says in her letter. Please, dear 
lady, let nothing take you away from home 
when there’s a party going on. Stay well in 
the background, of course, but be around. 

Right here in my community one can see 
what happens when there’s no parent or other 
chaperone somewhere in the offing. Smoking 
and drinking are practically the accepted 
thing among pupils from the eighth grade 
up, and I'll bet half the parents don’t know 
their children are doing it. 

“Things will be torn up anyway,” says Mrs. 
Jackson. Why, tell me? Aren’t parents to 
teach children respect for property? If not, 
who will? 

Don’t think I’m writing of the community 
down the road. I’m writing of my own, and 
it’s average. I imagine it’s about like yours. 
—Pennsylvania Mother. 


Grandmother’s Own Home 
EAR EDITOR: I believe most sons and 


daughters want their mothers to be com- 
fortable and happy, but many times do not 
know how to accomplish it. It is hard for 
an older woman to be in a family with small 


| children, no matter how much she _ loves 


them. So let Grandma have one or two rooms 
in which to do light housekeeping—either in 
your own home or elsewhere. 

If possible furnish these rooms with her 
own furniture and dishes. It will make it 
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more homelike. In my own case a good couch 
bed, small kitchen cabinet, book case, sewing 
machine, table, stand, chairs and art square 
make my room cheerful. If Grandma has no 
money of her own, see that she has some. 

I have enjoyed this way so much I hope it 
will encourage other grandmothers to try my 
plan.—Mrs. Lela White, New Hampshire. 





| 
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A FARM BOY GOES TO WAR 
By Carol M. Ritchie 


Next to the last day he was here 

He went off alone for an hour or so— 
We had a feeling he would go, 
Almost we knew he would disappear. 


-*\e 


There where the pasture meets the wood. 
(It was there one day that he saw a deer 
Startled and poised for flight, so near— 
Almost in reach of his arm it stood). 


d Later we saw him pause beside 

The pine that was home to nested crows 
(Once he had tamed one); and now rose 
Cawing complaint to the countryside. 





e Close by the bars his yearling colt 

Whickered to answer his well-known call ea well-shaped head 
Learned in the dusky old box-stall, 

' Then kicked up its heels in a brief revolt 

d e sound, even teeth 
But followed him nuzzling at his hands, 











u To the barn where bays of new-mown hay - 
Se Sweetened the air, and sunshine lay estra igh t legs 
ll In rays on the rafters like dim gold bands. 
a 
When he came in, we could tell ea strong back 
By his graver look he had said goodbye 
To every outdoor boyhood tie, fi oll chee 
And even the wind breathed a low farewell. ea fine, fu chest 
nt 
= But father and mother the next day 
a ' At the hour of parting knew lessened dread: 
““ Here were his roots; in him, inbred, 
ae All that made sense in a world’s melee. 
in 
ee It’s the Spirit That Counts | 
” EAR EDITOR: There has been consider- | 
ne able discussion on this page lately about | 
putting tablecloths on the table and other- Regularly, every day, give your baby 
ae Se hing children something about gra- the extra Vitamin D he needs to help 
o” cious living. But it takes more than table- . , 
wi him build sound teeth and a strong, 
a [ have seen children with gracious man- sturdy framework. Thousands of 
a ners eating happily from a bare table, and , mothers depend on Squibb Cod Liver 
_ well-dressed youngsters at a beautifully-set Oil! Start your baby on Squibb’s now, 
ity table WEper food like patio natih animals. and keep it up even when summer 
It’s the cultivation of fine instincts in chil- E Soe Se Gliaatan® 
_ dren that counts, and mothers can give them cae. wWeEy — cede dcrnde- 
irs this whether they are eating on oil-cloth or needs this special help to develop a fine 
damask. set of teeth and strong, sturdy bones. 
[ knew a mother once who kept her house- Today, get Squibb’s for your baby. 
keeping simple, but once in a while, on a ‘eae 
ind holiday or birthday, let the table blossom | ¥ ae Ps : 
“ out with white linen and all the little nice- IMPORTANT! You're not giving your baby full Vitamin D benefits when you buy a 
»m- P oe iam , . 
not ties of correct service. These home parties cod liver oil which supplies only the required minimum of 85 Vitamin D units per gram. 
for helped teach the children manners and cus- | with Squibb Cod Liver Oil (containing 180 Vitamin D units in every gram) one teaspoonful 
all et _ wm mother comehow tengnt (hem has the Vitamin D effect of two spoonfuls of these other oils. Always buy Squibb’s. 
more than that. 
ves 
ih Any day, in this home, you might find a 
r in bare table set imperfectly by little hands, a | ~~ * _ mr 
few wildflowers in a tumbler; simple, easily- “> 4 q cob i in ee om mm & 
her prepared food. And a mother not too tired to = 
. point out the interesting and beautiful things 
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This trademark guarantees the Ask ) dealer for pr 2) 
permanence of Rock of Ages cemetery. S« nd for free illustrated 
granite. The brilliance of its be iu- booklet “How to Choose a 
tiful finish is undimmed by time. Memorial’. Address Dept. F-4. 


ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION, Barre, Ver 





MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK | 
Practical nurses are needed in every | 
community ... doctors rely or | 
° patients appreciate their cheer- 
ful, expert care. You can learn prac- 





tical nursing at home in spare time F — E 

Course endorsed by physicians. 45th farn 
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around them; the daisies on the table. the 
new calf, the wren’s nest on the back pore h. 
the new book Aunt Grace sent them. The 
spirit of a fine home was there.—Sara K. 


Stang, Pennsylvania. 


Farmers Would Give Blood, Too 


D' AR EDITOR: After hearing over the 
radio and reading in magazines about the 
urgent need for more blood donors to sup- 
ply precious life-saving plasma, and after 
hearing, too, that there are only 40 blood 
banks in the country, I should like to sug- 
gest that the powers-that-be have overlooked 
a great reservoir in our rural population. 
The majority are miles from any blood bank, 
yet most of them would be glad to give a 
pint of blood every third month if they 
were asked. 

There are only a few mobile blood units 
that move from county to county on regu- 
lar schedules. If some prosperous person 
should be looking for a good deduction from 
his income tax, he could find no better phil- 
anthropy than to finance more of these Red 
Cross mobile units for farming communities. 


Vrs. Hans Vorken, Wisconsin. 


Winter on a Canadian Ranch 


EAR EDITOR: I am a ranch woman in 
D British Columbia, but Farm Journal is 
a visitor here every month. We get mail once 
every two weeks nowadays. 

Not for several years have we been so shut 
in. This year the snow piled up early in 
January—too much for travel by car. so we 


are using horses. Our main roads are plowed, 
but we live on a branch road, and a dead- 
end one at that. 

Today I have been to the little local store 
to buy my rations. While I was gone, my 
son Phil and the hired man got a coyote, 
whith ran down the meadow in the cattle 
trail, the dog about 20 feet behind, unable to 
get nearer and yipping wildly. The two boys 
riding madly at either side were making al- 
most as much noise. When they got the 
coyote into deep soft snow it was all over for 
him. The fur is worth $15. This is inflation, 
for $5 is the average price. (As I write this 
inother coyote is howling—possibly the mate 

id our dogs are barking a reply.) 

\lv sons are exempted from Service until 
\pril. If I could find reliable help they 
could go. I would like to see them in uni- 
form, and I know they would prefer to be. 
But they simply can’t be spared if this ranch 
is to go on operating. 

Snow does not keep us at home. Last week 
[ was busier than usual. I was out to dinner 
Sunday, and spent the evening—a sleigh ride 
of four miles each way. Thursday one of our 
neighbors came for supper. Friday three 
young people from the nearest ranch rode 
over on saddle horses. We played Monopoly. 
Saturday afternoon a young priest came from 
an Indian rancherio, where he is teaching 
this winter, to spend the week-end, so we 
had church Sunday. 

There are six families in our settlement 
and seven babies—and I am the only person 
of mature years. I should keep a young 
viewpoint !—Sue, British Columbia. 





~ — 
BEST LETTER 
“Teaching the Social Graces” was voted by 
readers as best letter in February and wins $10, 
All other letters printed were awarded $3 each. 
Please vote this month. 





— 
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E HAD our first good look at Colum- 
bia’s completed Technicolor “Cover 
Girl” film three weeks ago. It’s terrific! It’s 
colossal! Not only that, it’s really good 
lorful, gay and entertaining. You'll be 
eeing it at first-run movie houses about 
\pril 6 
Our own Dusty Anderson, who represents 
this magazine, is lovely in the picture, as 
he is in real life. Columbia liked her so 
well that they gave her 
ill in Hollywood. You'll he seeing her in 
ther Columbia films. 
A recent letter from Dusty tells us: “My 
rniture has arrived from New York, and I 
n a happy housekeeper again. It’s wonder- 


a contract and she’s 


ful to have my things together again, and it 
ikes me feel much more settled. I’ve rented 


the ‘guest house’ of a Beverly Hills estate 


t's the apartment over the garages—and I’m 
loving it. The fact that I get to use the 
tate’s swimming pool doesn’t hurt my feel- 
es, either.” 
Watch for Dusty on a Farm Journal cover 
‘Cover Girl” when it gets around to your 
ohb rl ood. 


April Diary 


(Continued from page 66) 





ind hung up in a dry place. The crisp 
rubbed from the sticks, powdered 
ind stored in tight containers. 

[ have finally finished an apron. Not with 

edle and thread, mind you, but with a 
shuttle. Four days of tussle with the loom, 
ind I emerge the victor with a rectangular 
piece of cotton, woven in honeysuckle _pat- 


eaves are 


tern, and bordered in my favorite blues and 
yellows. I gather the cotton at the top and 
sew a band of the same material for ties. 

Yesterday, while I threw the shuttle busily 
back and forth, John, my husband, came in 
with some overseas mail. When letters arrive 
from my eldest son, William, everything 
comes to a full stop. 

The hearth fire burns brightly now on 
chilly April nights. Virginia, a whiteclad 
fairy in her long nightie, thumbs through 
the story book for a story, and soon the three 
bears will come walking through the woods. 

John, his paper in hand, rises to stir the 
logs, and a shower of sparks ascends the dark 
chimney space. Paul is sprawled at my feet, 
annoying the dogs with a long feather, prob- 
ably picked for just such mischief. At such 
moments, I ask for nothing more. So an- 
other day ends. 


IN BODYGARD 
UNDERWEAR 


American manhood sates the 
BEST now and after the war. Happily 
nine mills can also share their 
famous underwear with millions of home 
folks who have made it their favorite for 
generations. This lucky fellow is wearing 
NEW DAY BODYGARDS with those fine 


> 98 


“Utica’s 


masculine features: 
«. 3-point Suspension Fropt 
2. Spring Needle Crotef 
3- Saddle-Gusset Seat 


Other styles for every mefnber of the family. 





UTICA KNITTING COMPANY: UTICA, NEW YORK + ANNISTON, ALA. 





I HATE 
GRAY HAIR! 


Of Course you do! You know tell- 
tale gray hair kills romance, that 
it can cause a hundred little heart- 

breaks, and yet for years you have 
hesitated to do anything about it! 

Has fear held you back—fear of 
dangerous dyes, fear that it is too 
difficult, that people will know 
your hair has been dyed? 

These fears are so needless! To- 
day at your drug or department 
store, you can buy Mary T. Gold- 
man Gray Hair Coloring Preparation. It transforms 
gray, bleached, or faded hair to the desired shade 

so gradually that your closest friends won't guess. 
-ronounced harmless by medical authorities, no 
skin test needed. It's so economical, so easy—if you 
can comb your hair, you can't go wrong! 

Buya bottle today on a money-back guarantee. Or, if 
you'd rather try it first, write for free sample (name 
your original ha iir color). Mary T. Goldman Company, 
52 Goldman Building, St. Paul, Minn. 















Cushioned plastic beads on cotton-base 
.. lasts long . . . cleans quickly. . . saves 
time . . . cannot rust or splinter . . . sani- 
tary. Available at 6 and 10, hardware, 
grocery stores, etc. 
DOWNY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Orange, New Jersey 
For Canada: Metal Textile Corporation, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont 





KEROSENE STOVES 





Cis 





are built for real cooking efficiency. 


They are attractive 
in design and sturdy 
in construction.Boss 
Blu-Hot Burners 
provide quick, eco- 
nomical cooking 
heat—clean—no 
emoke...soot.....or 
odor. Perfectly safe. 
BUY BOSS— 

BUY WAR BONDS 


HUENEFELD CO 


OLALERS EVERY Ww 


Bosse Ovens 
offer visible 
baking seve 
fuel and teod. 


HERE 














Ina minute... 


MINIT-RUB begins 3-way action on cold distress & 


SPEED, MOTHER! Minit-Rub hurries 
relief from cold distress three fast 
ways! Rub it on chest and back. 


1.°N A MINUTE, Minit-Rub stimu- 
lates circulation, brings a sensation 
of heat. That swiftly helps relieve 
surface aches! 


2. QUICKLY Minit-Rub’s pain- 





relieving action soothes raspy local ee 
irritation. 


3. IMMEDIATELY Minit-Rub’s active 
menthol vapors ease that nasal- 
stuffiness feeling. Mother, it’s amaz- 
ingly quick relief for both children 
and grown-ups! Greaseless! Stain- 
less! Won’t harmlinens! Get itnow 


—at your druggist’s. om ‘ 


ull li tilde a 








wow again be able to get D-M’C 
quality cotton in all their gorgeous colors. 
As early as possible after the war is over, 
stores will be supplied with these world- 
famous cottons. Meanwhile, only a lim- 
ited assortment is available so you'll 
understand if your dealer doesn’t have in 
stock the exact D‘-M°C thread you want. 











WORLD-FAMOUS 


DMC 


EMBROIDERY AND CROCHET 


COTTO has 


THE D-M-C CORPORATION 
| SRANE T * NEW YORK CITY 


REET 
















HAVING (27% 

A BABY ;; 

2\ KEN 
CONSULT 


< . y 
YOUR DOCTOR =~. > y Z 


REGULARLY §=\ ~ 


ASK HIM at 
Nursing B 


wide base t 


it the advantages of improved Hygeia 
wide mouth, 
applied in color 
Nipple 
sucking.” 


ttle with easy-to-clean 
prevent tipping, scale 
Famous 


for easy reading breast-shaped 


has patented air vent to reduce “wind 


HYGEIA “STERI-SEAL’’ CAP 


improvement. Prepare formula 


Another important 
i fill bottles for 
day's feeding. Then attach 
Hygeia “Steri-Seal” Cap (see 
, and nipples 
and formula are protected un- 
til feeding time. 
Ask your druggist for Hygeia 
equipment today. 
HELP WIN THE WAR by conserv- 
ing rubber. Use a separate nip- 
ple for each feeding. Clean 
immediately after use. Avoid 
excessive boiling. 


HYGEIA 














arrow in picture 


NURSING BOTTLES & NIPPLES 





STOP §cratching 


* 
lt May Cause Infection 
Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 
ing troubles. Use cooling, medicated 
D.D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, stain- 
less.Calmsitching fast.35ctrial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 

druggist for D.D.D. Prescription. 
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LESS WATER—MORE MONEY 


(Continued from page 22) 


dried, and can be stored for months. 

In some sections it may be possible to dry 
them in the sun. The Alabama Experiment 
Station has done this by surfacing a strip 
of ground with road oil or black building 
paper, shredding the potatoes and spread- 
ing them on this especially-surfaced ground. 
If stirred every three or four hours they will 
dry down to 10% moisture in one to three 
days. Moderate rains don’t hurt them. 


Kiln-Type Dryers Used 

{lso, new drying machines are now being 
made of a size suitable for a good-sized farm 
or group of farms. Recently I saw one of 
the first ones, on the Edwin J. Lacey place 
near Longview. Texas. It is one of the kiln- 
type, a revolving steel drum, 3 or 4 feet 
in diameter, some 40 feet long, tired by na- 
tural gas or oil. It turns out 2400 pounds 
an hour, and could dry Lacey’s whole 60- 
acre patch in two fall months. The outfit 
cost $1700, and operates for $8 a day for 
fuel and labor. 

Lacey finds that his Milking Shorthorns 
relish the feed, and give as much milk as on 
corn and barley. The milk has a desirable 
yellow color, doubtless high in Vitamin A, 
in which sweet potatoes are rich. 

At present, commercial. dryers can’t pay 
enough for potatoes to buy more than the 
culls, but there are a lot of culls, and they 
are often wasted. Later it may be profitable 
to dry good potatoes for feed. 


Alfalfa Meal 

Mechanical hay-drying, now about 20 years 
old, is revolutionizing hay making for some 
farmers, and opening up a new market be- 
sides. The drying crew usually cuts the al- 
falfa or other crop with its own machinery, 
and can make hay in the rain if necessary. 
{ maximum of protein and Vitamin A are 
saved, because the hay loses few leaves and 
keeps its green color. 

Certain commercial dryers in California 
are so particular that they won't cut a field 
until they have tested the hay for mineral 
content. Some of them cut only between 11 
a.m. and 1 p.m., when they figure the hay 
contains most nutrients. 

At present, buyers are anxious to get it 
both for its protein and Vitamin A 
the dryers are making excellent profits. In 
normal times, however, feed companies buy 
dried hay principally for its vitamins; they 
may again. Hence the future of hay drying 
depends largely on the supply-and-demand 
situation for Vitamin A. 

There are many other things that farmers 
—or their co-ops—can dry profitably. In tiese 
directions, and others, it 
that drying offers a big future business for 


and so 


seems probable 


farmers. 








teens ~ 


“My, how children grow! Junior’s in his 
teens already . .. thirteen days old to- 
morrow!” 








— eT 


his 
1o- 


ee ee 
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* FARM NEWS 


AND COMMENT 





(Continued from page 16) 


rather active business with a fair level of 
farm prices; but these will be lower than 
present prices, something like 1923-1929. 

4. After that will be the really critical 
period, 

5. In the period of fairly good prices, 
livestock and higher-cost fruits and vege- 
tables will likely sell at relatively higher 
prices than staple crops such as wheat, beans 
and potatoes, 

“Europe is a large food producer and 
production after the war probably will be 
restored rapidly,” says Dr. Norton. “There 


are surpluses available in other countries, 
uch as Canada, Argentina and Australia. I 
think our contribution, except for surplus 


army food stocks, will be small, and not 
larger than our Lend-Lease shipments. 

“Farmers should attempt to come out of 
this war period 

1. Without too large debts. 

2. With their physical plant in as good 
shape as conditions permit. 

3. Without excessive livestock inventories. 

1. With cash reserves. 
Then they can face the future without too 
much concern as to the exact level of farm 
income, which no one can predict.” 


FARMERS, AND WHO ELSE? 
NOMETHING new happened at Dallas, 
sJ Texas, the other day, when the OPA paid 
the expenses of sixty farmers from seven 
states to attend a meeting. The purpose was 
ipposed to be to ask farmers’ advice. In- 
stead, they were told that there would be 











wHar v0 YOU v0 
FOR THESE 


SKIN 
IRRITATIONS? 





Nurses discovered 


one single cream that helps 
heal them all 


e If you've been experimenting with 
various things for externally-caused skin 
irritations, make this discovery! See how 
many different ways the medicated skin 
cream, Noxzema, will help you. Nurses 
were among the first to find how effective 
Noxzema is. That's because it’s not merely 
a cream, but a medicated formula. Try it for: 
Rough, red, chapped hands; ugly 
externally-caused pimples; baby’s 
tender, irritated skin; windburn; 
chapped lips; minor “kitchen” burns. 
It's greaseless; won’t stain. 
Get Noxzema at any drug 
counter today! 35¢, 50¢ 
and $1 sizes. 
*externally-caused 








NOXZEMA 








little if any further price rises for farmers, | 
nce many of those prices are bumping | 


eilings now. Anyhow, said Howard William- | 


on of the OPA, farmers are already in the 
best financial condition they have ever been. 

In a meeting with editors and radio men 
t Chicago a few days later, Leroy K. Smith 
of the AAA, asked that farmers be urged to 


produce for patriotic reasons rather than | 


for profit. 


TOO MUCH CASH 
HE Farm Credit Administration is tak- 
ing in $4.50 of repayments for every new 
$1 it lends, and doesn’t know quite what to 
do about it. Theoretically it should rejoice. 
Actually it thinks of itself as a money-lender, 
ind business is slack. 

From executives of the FCA down to 
local farm Joan boards, the organization feels 
the need of vigorous leadership, such as Bill 
Myers used to give it, plus a clear definition 
of just what it is trying to do. 

That perhaps explains the “resignation” 
of Dr. A. G. Black as Director—that plus a 
run-in he had with Democratic politicians 
a while back, over appointments at the 
Omaha Land Bank. Black is taking the cus- 
tomary route out—a mission abroad (to 
Iran). 


TRAILER SCHOOLS 
HIFTING population has always made 
a school problem. One year the school 
house would be packed, the next year half- 
empty. Western Nebraska, which lost many 











PLAN YOUR 
POSTWAR 
SUPERIOR FIREPLACE NOW 


Send soc (to cover handling costs) for 
84’x11” book of fireplace designs & 
plans; 31 pictures of beautiful interiors; 
also 9 small house plans & elevations & 
other suggestions to help you design your 
Superior Fireplace which uniformly cir- 
culates heat & eliminates smoke. 
SUPERIOR FIREPLACE CO. 


4046 S. Olive St.j Los Angeles (15) California 








YOU CAN TOO with this 




















POWDER or PASTE 


if your mirror says ugly smudges 
—perhaps smoke-smudge—have 
dimmed the natural luster of 
your teeth, use lodent No. 2 paste 
or powder twice daily and see 
the smudges vanish and your 
“i smile regain its sparkle. 


IODENT 


TOOTH 
POWDER 





This tiny MAICO 


brings you 
a world of 


SOUND 


@ Small, light and easy 
907% of Amer- © to wear. Assures hear- 
ica’s precision ingnormal conversation 
hearing test clearly, even whispers. 
instruments ore WRITE today for “New 
MadebyMaico £xperience in Hearing’’. 


THE MAICO COMPANY 



















PASTE 


2632 Nicollet Ave., Dept 55-R, Minneapolis, Minn 











" \ WHY TAKE CHANCES ')"} 
\ “a —, ~ 
= “Whenits 
© CLOROX-CLEAN 


nA % its hygienically 


~ C 
| 


if clean!” 





ro? 

a Irs ALWAYS THRIFTY to 
get more wear from lin- 
ens ... and. today it's 
patriotic, too... it's one 
way of cooperating with 
America’s conservation 
program. Clorox in laun- 
dering, not only makes 
white cottons and linens snowy-white, 
sanitary, but also lessens rubbing, 
prolonging life of fabrics. Clorox is 
free from caustic, an exclusive quality 
.-. it gently bleaches (brightens fast 
colors), deodorizes, disinfects. Use 
Clorox also in routine cleansing of 
kitchen and bathroom... for greater 
health protection. Clorox is pure, safe, 
dependable; concentrated for econ- 
omy. Simply follow directions on label. 

AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX | 2 


FREE FROM Caustic |__"{MOVE STAINS 























Any PHOTO ENLARG 


re 8 in. x 10 In, on DOUBLE WEIGHT PAPER. 
inal returned with enlargement. Send no 




















'e hoto, hot, tive. Pa 
peg ote ad on! ~g hem wambuaes STANDARD ART 
BTuDiOs, Dept. 54-p 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 











GET THIS NEW BOOK OF 
ANNE ORR QUILT 
PATTERNS Only 10¢ 


xe 







we: 






The Latest 
Patterns by 

America’s Best 
Quilt Designer 


Fully Ulustrated in Natural Colors 


Contains full-size cutting and placing patterns, 
border designs, quilting patterns . . . complete 
step-by-step instructions for making beautiful, 


— quilts. Send 10c for your copy. Address 
ox D-4. 


Make Your Own Heirloom Quilts 

with LOCKPORT COTTON BATTING 
A complete line of fluffier, stronger 
batting. Needles easily, unrolls with- 
out clinging or tearing. Sold at lead- 
ing dry goods stores. 
LOCKPORT COTTON BATTING CO. 
Box D-4 Lockport, N. Y. 

















of its farmers and ranchers during the 


drought years, solves the matter by making 
the schools moveable, too. 

Trailer schools have sprung up in a num- 
ber of counties. First one (shown above) 
was set up 17 miles north of Stapleton, 
and one mile from the Barnum ranch, 
whose three children make up half the 
school. This school cost $60, plus fixing up. 
It has more than 100 books, and a phono- 
graph to help teach music. Come a time 
when the school is no longer needed there, 
it can be moved across country. 


CORN TO TEXAS 
EXANS have been up in the Corn Belt 


lately buying corn. A Farm Journal re- 
porter found one man who had bought 100 
carloads, wanted 500 to 700 more. “It’s 
funny,” this man observed, “last year the 
government bought great quantities of Texas 
kafir corn and shipped it east. Now we 
have to come to the Corn Belt to get some- 
thing to feed our hogs and chickens.” 


HOLSTEINS FOR INDIA 
IX HOLSTEIN bulls from Illinois are 
on their way to India, where they will be 
bred to Brahma cows, in order to increase 
milk supplies for British soldiers. 
A cow in India is You have to 
walk around her in the street and she cannot 
be killed. So this business of cross-breeding 


sacred. 


| the Brahma—though it has been done oc- 


casionally before—is a mighty touchy pro- 
position. 

Holsteins were chosen, not only because 
of high milk production, but because they 
stand tropical heat fairly well. The cross- 
bred offspring retain the Brahma hump. 

The bulls are from dams averaging from 
11,000 to 17,000 pounds of milk a year. 


MORE TRUCKS PROMISED 
Mo and higher-grade truck parts are 
on the way. Authorized production of 
trucks themselves is four times last year’s 
extremely dinky total. But the situation is 
still as tight as the skin of an apple. Re- 
gardless of authorizations, manufacturers 
are behind schedule, due to army demands, 

low truck ceilings, manpower shortage. 


MIXED FEED 
S A RESULT of killing frosts for three 
consecutive years, commercial vegetable 
gardeners of Marietta, Ohio, have set up a 
telegraph service for new plants. After a 





Of minor 
burns, cuts 
and skin 
injuries 





Do the children balk when 

you put something ona skin 

injury? Next time try UNGUEN- 

TINE*. They’ll like it. 

1. 1TS ANTISEPTIC—fights infec- 
tion. 

2. IT’S PAIN-RELIEVING— begins 
soothing right away. 

3. IT PROMOTES HEALING— 
usually without @ scar. 
UNGUENTINE is the thing to 
use for Home First Aid. 

Handy tubes or family- 


size jars at all drug 
Stores. 











* =u —— 
‘Cap-Brush“ Applicator 


makes “BLACK LEAF 40“ 








JELLY -\,. 
MAKERS )Ye! 


Yew EASY Zo matt PERFEC. 
JELLIES - SAMS -MARMALADES 


WITH THE 


JELMETER 


It’s so handy! Saves SUGAR—TIME— 
MONEY! To make natural Jelly sim- 
















ply allow juice to flow through JEL- 

SPEEDY! po eee b a shows 
clearly on graduated scale ex- 

SIMPLE! actly correct amount of sugar 


required (above natural pec- 
tin), in ALL fruit juices. 
Oo UESSWORK— 
NEVER FAILS. Direc- 
tions & 50 tested Jel- 
meter recipes FREE 
with every order. 


FULLY TESTED! 










Mailed Post Paid Anywhere in U.S. 
Send Check or Money Order to: 


SELMETER *=* 


1606 Penna. Ave. Wilmington 6, Del. 
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ceisp WAFFLES 





ERVE with BACON CURLS 


and tangy orange marmalade 


A grand-tasting combination 
that fits in perfectly with 
spring meal plans. The best 
(and quickest) way to make 
waffles is with Duff's / 












Saint 08 ‘ tiFunp oN 


’Guaranined by” % 
‘Good Housekeeping 


Hop , f OUICTE OF ae 
45 apveanstd WHS 















Just 
ADD WATER 


_phals tl / 








Try Great Tonic Many Doctors Advise | 
ee how good-tasting Scott’s Emulsion 
helps tone up your system; helps build 
up stamina and resistance against colds— 
if there is a dietary deficiency of A & D 
Vitamins, It’s easy! Simply take Scott’s 
daily throughout the year. It’s great! Buy 








EMULSION 
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frost these farmers check the damage, pool 
their orders for new plants, and wire them 
to commercial plant growers in a southern 


state. Generally within forty-eight hours 
the shipment arrives by parcel post. = 
“Please pass the non-fat dry milk 


solids” you may now say at the breakfast 
table, quite legally. Congress hasjust passed 
a law amending the Pure Food and Drug 
Act to allow this new monicker for skim 
milk. The dried-milk people felt that “skim 
milk” sounded like something inferior, or 
like hog feed. Now they’re happy. 

For years the “‘Pennsylvania Farmer” 
has been crusading against careless handling 
of the bull, “the most dangerous animal 
on earth.” Last month it had to report its 
600th accident. 


An advertisement which is said to have 
appeared in an Ohio weekly newspaper 
stated, “Owner of truck would like to cor- 
respond with widow who owns two tires. 
Object matrimony. Send picture of tires.”— 





Ohio Extension News Service. 


NEW ALCOHOL PLANT 

GOVERNMENT-SUBSIDIZED, $5,000,- 

000 industrial alcohol plant has gone into 
operation at Omaha, Nebraska. It is sched- 
uled to consume 7,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
corn and barley annually, for conversion 
into 17,500,000 gallons of alcohol. 

Sixty-three thousand tons of livestock feed 
will be turned out as a by-product. Other 
possibilities are 5,000,000 pounds of vege- 
table oil made-from the germs of the grain, 
and 70,000,000 pounds of dry ice from the 
salvage of carbon dioxide. This last de- 
pends on whether or not certain machinery 
can be obtained. The alcohol will be used 
in the synthetic rubber program. After the 
war the plant may be used in the plastics 
industry. 


LOTS MORE STARCH 


A NEW PLANT to manufacture 75 mil- 
lion pounds of starch annually from sweet 
potatoes is under construction by the U. S. 
Sugar Corporation at Clewiston, in the 
Florida Everglades. It is expected to utilize 
40 ‘carloads of sweet potatoes and other 
root crops daily. It will produce about half 
as much by-product feed as the yield in 
starch. About 15,000 acres will be required 
to produce potatoes for the new plant. 








“Wartime or no wartime, I still think 














‘se A3712 A 3709 
IT’S PRACTICAL AND SMART... to sew! 


You'll like both of these easy-to-make dresses. 
Why not send for at least one of these patterns 
today! Only 20¢ each. Sewing chart included. 
Pattern A-3712. Sizes 12 to 20 years. 30-38 
bust. Pinafore apron dress. Buttoned down 
hack, tied with bow. Size 16 takes 3% yards 
35-inch fabric, 4 yards rickrack. 

Pattern A-3709. Sizes 12 to 20 years. 30-42 
bust. Two piece dress. Tailored jacket, seven 
gored skirt. Size 16 takes 3% yards 35-inch 
fabric. 

Use STARTWIST Mercerized Sewing Thread 


for all home sewing. Fast colors—will boil. 


Two instruction leaflets for making 

crocheted accessories —hats and bags. 

Also advance folder of six new dress 

styles you may want to order. 
mm 
AMERICAN THREAD CO. hea e. Fj-4 


P.O. Box 101, Stn. F, New York 16, N. 

fenclose TWENTY CENTS (20¢) for ‘ooh pattern checked: 
[)A-3712, size () A-3709, size 
NAME a 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 











Star Twist 


Morceriyed Sowing Thread 







-» AND LOOK | 
O YEARS YOUNGER 


@ Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint telltale 
streaks of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush 
does it—or your money back. Used for 30 years by thou- 
sands of women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting— 
does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One applica- 
tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as bew gray 
appears. Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 
60c and $1.65 (5 times as much) at drug or toilet counters 











Great Year-Round Tonic 





they ought to have more nests.” 


on a money-back guarantee. Get BROWNATONE today. 





YOU NEEDN'T 
DO WITHOUT 
THIS BRILLIANT 
FARM LIGHT 





Working 


| ‘ 
Your Coleman dealer /° \ 
has the Parts and Re- £7 \ 
pairs to keep your 
Coleman Appliances { 
working like new. Take | 
your Coleman Lamp, he 
Lantern, Iron or Stove 5 

to him now and have 
them putin A-1 operat- 
ing condition at small 
cost. If he does not 
have the needed parts, 
have him order them at 
once. ‘‘Keep ’Em Working’’ for the du- 
ration... and remember, there will 
be new, improved Coleman Appliances 
ready for you after victory. 


FREE BOOKLET— Mail postcard now 
for free booklet telling ‘‘How to 
Make ’Em Work Like New’’. = q-4 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO., Dept.F-J1 
Wichita, Kans. Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Toronto, Canada 


STAMMER 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, Its Cause 
and Correction, "' describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering—successful for 43 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
Dent. 811, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 













LADY-IN- cROcHe 


-SCARFand 
VANITY SET 


4 Pcs. Complete 


Gary EMBROIDER 
AND CROCHET 


No. 176—New! Unusual! The lovely 
**Lady-in-Crochet”’. Her skirt is formed 


scalloped edging makes the hem of her 
dress. Everything is included to make this 
4-pe. set for your bedroom—17x42” Scarf 
and 3-pc. Vanity Set, each piece stamped 
and hemstitched on white art cloth, em- 
broidery thread to work the colorful garden, 
crochet cotton for the graceful skirt, easy- 
to-follow instructions. Order by number, 
give choice of color—soft pink or blue. 
Your money back if you aren’t delighted 
with this value. Send for your set today! 


FREDERICK HERRSCHNER CoO. 
5068 S. FRANKLIN ST (Aa llor elem ae 


EMBROIDERY 
THREAD 


CROCHET 
COTTON 


INSTRUCTIONS 
INCLUDED * 
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Ww -ASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 24) 


sole charge of food purchases and disposal 
now is Lt. Col. Ralph W. Olmstead, one- 

ne member of the late but unlamented 
Paul Appleby left-wing ruling clique in 
USDA. 

On donning a uniform, Olmstead did not 
lea USDA, the Army assigning him to 
FDA. Farm groups and many on Capitol 
Hill, where he once was secretary to for- 
mer Senator Pope of Idaho, are not happy 
over t appointment. 

= 
DR. A. G. BLACK’S resignation as gover- 
nor of Farm Credit for an overseas assign- 
ment in Persia is another of the New Deal 
moves to win 4th Term votes in the farm 
bel It follows demands of Midwestern 
Demos leaders, noted in this depart- 
ment last month, that he, as well as Secre- 
tary Wickard, be ousted as political liabili- 
ties. Don’t be surprised if the Secretary 


On the President’s desk for ten days has 


been the recommendation of Wickard and 
WFAdministrator Jones that Ivy W. Dug- 
gan, deputy governor and former director 
of the Southern division of AAA, be ap- 
pointed governor. 

He comes from the South, is a conserva- 
tive, and favors “co-operative credit” as 
igainst “government credit,” the left-wing 
goal. The delay is most likely due to the 


yn of National Farmers Union, which 


oppositi x , 
liberal” credit. 


always wants “more 


e 
A HEAD-ON collision between Triple-A and 


co-operatives is brewing. 


the purchasing 
agency's greatly 


Back of it is the government 
increased direct sale of fertilizer and seed to 
farmers, thus narrowing service opportunities 
of co-ops to members, as well as taking: busi- 
ness from private distributors. 

Co-op spokesmen insist AAA can and 
should give farmers orders on local suppliers 
for fertilizer and seed, instead of selling di- 
rect. Otherwise free enterprise—local deal- 
ers, including the co-ops—may be forced to 
the wall by the government. 

One explanation of AAA’s increased activ- 
ity in this field is that with crop control out 
it must find something else for its job-holders 





“Bonds! jewels! certainly not—it was a 
little black box where I put cigarette 








stubs.”’ 





The wise farmer treats 


SEED POTATOES 


with 
Sy SEMESAN 


BEL 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


Seed piece decay, 
seed-borne scaband Rhizoctonia 
can cause heavy losses in potato 
crops. This year, youcan’tafford 
to run the risk of lower potato 
production. Treat seed potatoes 
and sweet potato sprouts with 
SEMESAN BEL, Just dip—drain 
—dry! Easy and economical. See 
your dealer today. 

DU PONT SEMESAN COMPANY (Inc.) 
Wilmiagton 98, Del. 


OU PONT 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 


A Treatment for Every Major Crop 








CHEST COLDS! 


Get after mean chest cold symptoms fast! 
Apply ANTIPHLOGISTINE comfortably hot. 
I Relieves tightness of the chest 

2 Eases your cough 

3 Soothes sore, aching muscles 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE, the ready-to-use medi- 
cated poultice, gets ““Moist Heat’”’ directly 
to the troubled area for 4oxzrs! Feels good 
—does good! 











All-Purpose 
WINDOW 
MATERIAL 


Home-made poultry house 

windows of R-V-LITE will HEAT IN, 
eT ee ca is of = +7 | COLD OUT 
oultr: Iv 

P y 9 9 99 / ADMITS 


yield. 

Transparent, weatherproof, OVER 70% 
shatterproof. Use it wherever B VITAL 
glass is used. See your hatch- ULTRA 
ery, feed, seed, hardware or 


VIOLET 
lumber dealer. RAYS 


ARVEY CORPORATION 


Exclusive Manufacturers of R-V-LITE 
3499 No. Kimball Ave. Chicago, Illinois 























ee eee 


Pee ee ee 





316 IRON STREET, 
=o 





| need a Change 


and some 


Z.B.T. powder 


Z.B.T. RESISTS MOISTURE BETTER! Mother, Z.B.T. 
Powder contains olive oil—gives baby extra, 
long-clinging protection against wet diapers 
and perspiration. Z.B.T. is superior in “slip”— 
an ideal baby powder for the care of tender, 
easily chafed skin, 

MANY HOSPITALS USE Z.B.T.! Its well known 
advantages have made Z.B.T. the baby powder 
choice of many nurses and doctors. Mother, 
give baby Z.B.T.’s soothing, cooling comfort. 







oe we 
Basy POWDER 
wirn oLlve OFF 





DIAMOND Parts 
Now Available! 


Good News for own- 
ers of Diamond lamps, 
lanterns and irons! 
Genuine replacement 
parts are now avail- 
able and ready for im- 
mediate delivery. If 

% you need 
& any part of any Diamond product 
_ ~~, —we can now give your order 
| § prompt attention. All partsare 
| f standard, and of pre-war qual- 
‘| ity. Ifyou donot have a Parts 
- Price List handy, just dropusa 
& post card, give the model num- 

ber, and we'll mail one at once. 


THE AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 























Won't Kill Pets, Livestock or Poultry 


It’s a patriotic duty to kill RATS, which 
destroy millions of dollars worth of pre- 
cious food and spread disease. An easy 
and quick way to kill rats is with K-R-O. 
K-R-O is made from red squill—a rati- 
cide recommended by U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture because it kills rats yet won't kill 
pets, livestock or poultry. Ask your druggist 
or feed dealer for K-R-O, 75¢ per 2-0z. pkg. 
K-R-O Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


k-R-OC Ms Rs 


ONLY 
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to do. There is the suggestion, too, that such 
close contact with farmers may be helpful in 
the 4th Term campaign. Restriction on 
AAA’s activities may be imposed by Con- 
gress in its next appropriation, to be voted 
soon. 


> 
THE AMERICAN Legion’s “GI Bill of 


Rights” has a decided edge in Congress over 
the $30 billion postwar soldiers’ bonus pro- 
posed by five other service men’s organiza- 
tions, and sponsored by several members of 
the House and Senate. 

World War II veterans could borrow up to 
$1,000 with no interest the first year, 3% 
thereafter, for purchase of a farm and farm 
equipment; balance of the cost to be fi- 
nanced privately through a bank or other 
designated lending agency. 

However, the country may as well be pre- 
pared for demands of scores of billions of 
dollars over the next twenty years for World 
War II soldiers. Quite aside from the vet- 
erans themselves, leaders of their organiza- 
tions have to make such demands, to justify 
their salaries. And the New Deal has taught 
the country that any powerful minority with 
the votes can get anything out of the public 
treasury. 





FARM TOPICS IN SEASON 


(Continued from page 43) 


soil if treated before planting. Organic mer- 
cury dust aids weak and diseased seed. 

@ Lush grass in spring fools almost any 
dairy cow. She'll go through a barbed wire 
fence to get at it, thinking it’s just what the 
doctor ordered, not realizing that it’s mostly 
water. Why, there’s more water in it than in 
the milk the cow gives. 

In short, it’s a mistake to discontinue 
grain and hay feeding and turn the cows out 
the minute grass is long enough for Bossy to 
get a bite. A slow change from dry feeding 
to grass is best for the cow, best for the 
pasture. 


The codling moth 
Vakes apples wroth. 


@ Box elder bugs? Spray ’em. They’re out 
of their winter hiding places now and getting 
ready to lay eggs for another brood to be 
around next fall, making stains on rugs, 
floors, window sills and curtains. You can 
stupefy these spring callers indoors with 
household spray (keep it off house plants), 
then sweep them up and burn them, Out- 
doors, kill them by spraying with good old 
40% nicotine sulphate, 144 teaspoons (plus 
a tablespoon of soap flakes) to a gallon of 
water. 

@ Volunteer wheat, put up as spring silage, 
preserved with’ shelled corn, suits Albert 
Koenig, Gage county, Nebraska. 

@ “Large round kernels of hybrid seed corn 
are just as productive as the flat grains, and 
the plants grow faster.” So writes Earl Gettig, 
Pennsylvania. What’s your experience? 

@, Package bees for starting hives should 
be secured from six to eight weeks before 
the main honey flow begins. For strengthen- 
ing weak hives, they need not be bought 
quite so early. A queen and a three-pound 
package (around 15,000 individuals) is the 
minimum for starting a new hive. 


M. Gien Kirkpatrick. — 





Wale for Beauliful 


0] Byer 


RUG BOOK 


Decorating Guide 
Mail Coupon 


Its FRE or 1¢ Postal 


for 40 page Book of Rugs and 
model rooms in color. Tells how 


YOUR OLD RUGS 
and CLOTHING 


SAVE to 2 


It’s All So Easy! Learn how 
your materials are picked up 
at your door by Freight or 
Express at our expense— 
how weshred, merge, 
reclaim the valuable 
materials, picker, 
bleach, card, spin, dye 
and weave into lovely, 
deep-textured, new 

\ BROADLOOM RUGS 
“yp xe that are Seamless, Revers- 

OW 2 Me ible for double wear. 
’ FAN mom SIZES to fit all rooms 
ae in popular solid 
a: Fi, colors, rich tweed 
lends, Early 
American, Oriental 
and 18th Century 
floral designs, ovals. 


FACTORY-to-YOU 


Over two million customers. We 
do not have agents or sell thru stores. 
*Sorry if War Work causes temporary 
delays, but Olson Rugs are worth waiting for. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


MAIL $2222"-2%. TO-DAY} 
to OLSON RUG CO., A-71, Chicago 41, lil. 
Please mail RUG BOOK in Colors FREE to:- 
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Address © 














How to get instant 
relief from painful 
pressure and remove corn 


@Home-paring corns gets only the sop, usually 
leaves the core behind. Instead, get Blue-Jay! 
It works 2- ways: 1, the soft pad gives instant 
relief from pressure pain; then the medication 
loosens the corn, so it can be removed—with 
the hard core. Get Blue-Jay at any drug or 
toilet goods counter today! 





BLUE JAY pissters 











BAUER & BLACK © Division of The Kendall Company 
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BIG RETURNS REPAY HOURS 
_ SPENT IN MAKING THESE 





No trouble irrigating sugar beets on the Bacon Tract in the San Joaquin Delta of Calli- 
fornia. A motor truck rigged up with an old auto engine, pump, hose and nozzle moves 
along the irrigation ditches with a hose dragging in the open ditch. The motor (on the 
truck) pumps water through the nozzle to throw it a distance of 150 feet into the field, 








As easy as pumping water is the operation of this post George Pfiedderer, livestock feeder from Porter county, Indiana, believes that grinding 
puller made by Henry Westendorf, Carroll county, lowa. A feed out next to the feed bunks saves him time and labor. Ground feed from the mill 
steel thumb device grips steel posts securely, and a short goes directly into the closed bin. Then, as it is needed, it is taken out to the cattle feed 
chain attached to the bar is wrapped around wooden posts. bunks. Forty beef steers were in the Pfledderer feedlots at the time this photo was taken. 





Photo U. 8, Forest Servict 


A barrel hoist made from an old tractor hydraulic hoist and This mechanical tree planter, converted from an old single-row lister, was built by F. 
driven from a truck power take-off, saves potato-grower Lib- Naber, Thomas county, Nebraska. The lister beam was replaced by a straight measuring 
by of Aroostook county, Maine, many a backache in marketing bar and lister plow (trencher) attached in its original position. Packer wheels are behind 


his crop. Movement of the hoist is slow and easily controlled. the trencher. Operators can plant from 800 to 1000 trees per hour, depending upon skill. 
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o make new cars more buyable 


It isn’t only the first new cars we're thinking of. 

It’s the new cars after the first cars. It is not news 
that manufacturers are looking forward to basic 
changes. Continuous improvement is the source 
of jobs. 

One change that always pays off is increased 
economy of operation. It makes any motor vehicle 
more buyable. 

Alcoa Aluminum eliminated useless weight from 
buses. The resulting economy of operation was so 
great that the all-aluminum bus became standard. 

Trucks can gain by the same means. There’s 
still a lot of useless weight in trucks—sprung and 
unsprung. Taking useless weight off earns a 
double bonus; it makes way for more payload; 
it’s so much less dead weight for the engine to 
drag around. 

Future car owners, too, are likely to care more 
about operating expenses. When the time comes 
for a thorough, basic re-designing, Alcoa Alumi- 
num can knock 500 pounds off of the average car. 


uUA 


And that without straining a point, either. 

When car manufacturers imagineer dead weight 
off of a truck or car—or any other type of moving 
machine—more people can afford to operate it. 

And that’s how jobs are made. 

How soon will aluminum be available for auto- 
motive use? We don’t know. We do know that 
aluminum is meeting the demands of war with 
more than enough, on time. War needs are always 
first, but it is a fact also that because of today’s 
stock piles, like those in our picture, procedures 
have been set up whereby manufacturers may apply 
to WPB for allotments of aluminum. 

Alcoa has been mixing imagination with engi- 
neering ever since aluminum was commercialized. 
With the low price and increased fabricating 
facilities, possibilities for Imagineering are greater 
than ever. 

To take advantage of long experience in the 
application of aluminum, Imagineers are speci- 
fying Alcoa. 


The slanting place, Jou Grnaginening in 
ALUM 1 


NUM 











IN THIS BOTTLE...OVER 


40 OF THE 


QUICKEST, 


EASIEST SHINES POSSIBLE 


Wartime places heavy 
demands upon our sup- 
plies, so if your dealer 
is temporarily out of 
stock, please be patient. 


A Product of The BEST FOODS, Inc. 


JET-01 


THE UNIVERSAL PEST DESTROYER 

















KILLS RATS KILLS ANTS 


KILLS RODENT AND 
INSECT PESTS INSTANTLY! 


This gas-producing powder will solve 
your pest problem. Used by tarmers 
throughout the world for over 20 
years A little poes a tong way- 
AT ALL GOOD SEED, FEED. 
HARDWARE AND ORUG STORES 
5 ibs. $3 
4 o7. size for ants 30c. 
Each can contains leaflet de- 
scribing more than 50 uses. 
it's the gas that 
kills ‘erm! 


larger sizes, 





KILLS MOLES 


WOODCHUCKS 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N.Y 











10s 


IN ALL COLORS 





QUICK 











lt dries to a lustre 
When you daub it on 

















And buffs to a brilliance 
To gaze upon 


(nner HARVEST 
BY WINDROWING 





UNIVERSAL 
MOOEL 


WINDROW 


ope? PICK-UP 
with exclusive “PISTON FINGERS” 
Windrowing enables you to choose your combine 
time, cover more acreage and protect your crops. 
Piston action of pick-up fingers eliminates wrapping 
and clogging. Models available for all makes of old 
and new combines. See your implement dealer or 
write us direct. Address Dept. F-11. 


INNES COMPANY “itrchoont 












DAVENPORT IOWA 












Who Is the 
Steals Yo 


It is common knowledge that nothing under- 
mines health so quickly as loss of sleep. You 
know how just one or two sleepless nights 
can drag you down. Who is the “robber” that 
creeps upon you in the middle of the night 
and keeps you awake? Is it “NERVES” that 
rob you of the sleep you need? Nervous 
Tension can be responsible for so many 
Wakeful Nights as well as Crankiness, Rest- 
lessness, Nervous Headache and Indigestion. 
When you feel Nervous and Jittery— when 


Robber That 
ur Sleep? 


you can’t sleep at night, why don’t you try 
Dr. Miles Nervine? For over 50 years Dr. 
Miles Nervine has been a mild but effective 
sedative, that helps to quiet your nerves, re- 
lieve Nervous Tension, and permit Refreshing 
Sleep. Get Dr. Miles Nervine at your Drug 
Store. It comes in two forms. Liquid 25c and 
$1.00 sizes. Effervescent Tablets 35c and 75c 
sizes. Read directions and use only as directed. 
See whatit can do for you to relax tense nerves 
and help you get your sleep and rest. Miles 





Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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TREE CROPS | 


CATTLE RAISING § Forestry and cattle 
IN TREE LAND raising can be car- 

ried on together. 
That’s what North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion says, and it’s what the North Carolina 
Pulp Company 2.600 
acres of tree-planted land (divided into two 


is demonstrating on 


pastures) in the eastern part of the Tar Heel 
state. 

One will be grazed by cattle in summer, 
and the other will be used for maintenance 
Last year 101 head 
summer 


of the herds in winter. 
of Herefords were grazed in the 


pasture. The cattle trails serve as fire pre- 


| vention lanes. Small herds on large acreages 


| PECANS DOUBLE 


| cash crop. 





do not seem to harm the young pine seed- 


lings. 


Double income 
INCOME SOURCE from the pecan is 
possible in the 
South, where pecans are widely grown as a 
Pecan shells have become a new 
source of oil which is suitable for salad oils, 
explosives, high-grade soaps and dyes. The oil 
is pressed from waste material which form- 
erly was given away or sold by shelling plants 
at a very low price for chicken feed. Texans 
say: “Give us a bumper crop, and our pecan 
shells will yield more than 100,000 gallons of 
the oil.” 


IOWA WOODLOTS 
PRODUCE LUMBER 


lowa’s saw: 
mills were kept 
humming | last 
winter turning logs from farm woodlots into 
lumber. Production ran over the five million 
board feet figure each month, with 1,100 saw- 
mills (mostly small units, many portable) be- 
ing manned largely by off-season farm hands. 
This lumber from lowa woodlands is being 
used for gunstocks, wooden PT and assault 
boats, and wooden shoes for munitions work- 
ers, in addition to extensive use right in the 
state for farm buildings and equipment. 





PETER TUMBLEDOWN 





Although there is a good deal of timber 


| on the Tumbledown farm, Peter will 


only keep a very little firewood cut. His 


idea is that if he had a big pile and 


something happened to himself and his 
wife, somebody else would get the bene- 
fit of the work he did. Mrs. Tumble- 
down has chopped all her own kindling 
for forty years or more. 
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THE FARM FLOCK 


(Continued from page 38) 


is sprinkled on the paper along with the 
grain. After three days of grain feeding, 
chicks are put on starter mash without dan- 
ger of “pasting up.” It is usually fed six or 
eight weeks without grain. 

This method has a disadvantage. Chicks 
do not grow as fast as when started on mash. 
Even at eight weeks there is a noticeable 
difference in size. Some poultrymen modify 
the method by feeding grain from morning 
to 3:00 p.m., and then switch to mash for the 
remainder of the day. On the two following 
days the procedure is repeated, and chicks go 
on the starter mash alone the fourth day. If 
you can’t get chick grains, cracked corn and 
wheat will do very well. 

As soon as chicks have learned to eat from 
feeders, paper feeding is no longer needed. 
At first feeders are filled full, but when 
chicks learn to eat, feed will be wasted if 
they are filled more than two-thirds full. The 
time to switch from starter mash to grower 
mash is at eight weeks. Then grains are fed 
the flock along with mash. 

Brooder houses can be adequately venti- 
lated with muslin frames, glass windows or 
glass substitutes in the front of the house. 
There are no rules about the amount of air 
chicks should have. They must be kept com- 
fortable, and that usually means about 90 
under the hover and 60 to 70 at the edge of 
the room. Windows have to be adjusted to 
give the right temperature. Too high a tem- 
perature may cause poorly feathered chicks, 
subject to disease. 

The best preventive of cannibalism is 
plenty of room. The maximum of 250 chicks 
to a house is a good standard to follow. 
Scratching, feeding green feeds, and in short 
keeping chicks busy, is the best way of head- 
ing it off. It can be checked by darkening 
the brooder house, or applying salves. 


KEEP CHICKS Temperature should 
WARM ENOUGH be such that the 

chicks seem comfort- 
able and sleep in a uniform circle without 
crowding. Usually it means a thermometer 
reading of 95 to 100 under the edge of the 
hover. This temperature can be dropped five 
degrees a week until it is about 80. The 
way the chicks behave is far more important 
that the exact temperature reading. 

A small light burning in the house at 
night gives chicks a chance to find their 
way closer to the brooder if they get cold. 
While a 5- or 10-watt bulb is a great protec- 
tion from crowding, the all-night light has 
a tendency to grow pullet chicks entirely too 
fast. 

There is a tendency now to use the lights 
for broiler chicks for six or eight weeks, but 
with pullets that are raised for layers, to 
use them no longer than two weeks, if at all. 

The use of a large brooder with pens 12 
by 24 feet is the best way to keep chicks from 
crowding at night. 


CLEAN RANGE If chicks are brooded 
FOR CHICKS on land that has good 

sod and is “clean” (so 
far as chicks are concerned), no sunporches 
or runs are needed. When clean range is not 
to be had, sunporches or runs offer the 
only alternative. Runs covered with four to 
six inches of sand or gravel are usually 
safe to use. Chicks seem to prefer the sand 
run over the wire-covered sunporch. 











Among men who live 
in work clothes all day long, 


this label ~“2S> 
Lee 


FADE PROOF 
SANFORIZED 






TOF 2 4 





ONLY A LEE GIVES YOU 
THESE FINER FEATURES 


PERFECT FIT 
FOR EVERY BUILD! 


Whether you are short, 
tall, slim or stout, Lee 
“Tailored Sizes’’ mean a 
perfect fit every time. 





MATCHED SHIRTS AND PANTS 
UNION-ALLS 
JELT DENIM OVERALLS 
WHIPCORDS + DUNGAREES 
COWBOY PANTS 
INDUSTRIAL UNIFORMS 













HANDSOME CUSTOM- 
MADE FABRICS! 
iY Your choice of smart look- 

uy sco in double-tough 
fabrics custom-made exclu- 
sively for Lee. 


a Bd 


ee 


Quality 
WORK CLOTHES 





LEE’S FAMOUS 
GUARANTEE! 
Your money back or a new 
garment free if your LEE 
doesn’t fit better and wear 
longer than any work gar- 

ment you’ve ever worn. 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, Inc. 
World's Manvtocturers of Union-Made 
Work ond I ndustrial Uniforms 
Konsos City, Mo. © Trenton,N.J. © South Bend, ind. 
Minneapolis, Minn. * Son Francisco, Calif. ¢ Salina, Kons. 









COPYRIGHT 1944, 
THE #. ©. LEE CO., Inc. 

















THE LARGEST SELLING LINE OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA! 
















Forcing a child 
to take a harsh, 
bad-tasting laxa- 
tive is such need- 
less, old-fashioned punishment! A 
medicine that’s too strong will often 
leave a child feeling worse than before! 





Ophers 06 
Too Mild- 


A laxative that’s 
too mild to give 
proper relief is 
just as unsatis- 
. factory as none 
at all. A good laxative should work 
thoroughly, yet be kind and gentle! 




















Treat the Children to the——_ 


“HAPPY MEDIUM LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax gives a thorough action. But 
Ex-Lax is gentle, too! It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. And remem- 
ber, Ex-Lax tastes good — just like fine 
chocolate! It’s America’s favorite laxa- 
tive, as good for grown-ups as it is for 
children. 10c and 25c at all drug stores. 


iF YOU NEED A LAXATIVE 
WHEN YOU HAVE A COLD — 


Don't dose yourself with harsh, upsetting purgatives. Take 
Ex-Lax! It's thoroughly effective, but kind and gentle. 


As a precaution use only as directed 











BIG M 
SAWING WOO 


350 Cuts 
a Minute 


MAKE 







| CHICKENS 
| BUY FARM 
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Raising chicks on sunporches or gravel 

| runs is sometimes necessary. It is more ex- 
pensive than free range methods, and usually 
causes considerably more cannibalism. How- 

_ ever, brooding sanitation is so tremendously 
| important that either clean range or confine- 


| ment brooding is a “must.” 


Dressed chickens paid for 
Leo Teter’s 80-acre farm in 
St. Joseph county, Indiana. 


| Ten years ago poultry was definitely a side- 
| line for Mr. Teter, but he gradually ex- 


panded until in 1942 he grew, dressed, and 
delivered to cash customers 10,800 birds. 
Wartime conditions reduced the volume by 
about 3,000 in 1943, which is still a pretty 
good-sized business. He now rents out his 
fields and devotes his full time to chickens. 

“We sell all the dressed poultry within 
ten miles of home,” says Mr. Teter. “In the 
beginning we had to compete with common 
chickens that were always being offered. But 
our aim was to produce uniform high qual- 
ity and weights just right, so that restaurant 
owners could serve them in halves or quarters. 
And with every last pin feather removed, 
and customers having learned that our 
chickens were available for them any day 
throughout the year, we won the fight. We 
still have customers who bought some of the 
first chickens we ever dressed.” 

According to Mr. Teter, not only should 
quality and correct weights be maintained 
for the discriminating buyer, but the “taste” 
must be the same year after year. He be- 
lieves the right feeds produce desired chicken 
flavor, the same as certain feeds produce 
quality taste in eggs. Therefore, there is 
no change in the rations. Once the most 
suitable mash was found for the battery-fed 
birds, a standing order was made and the 
feed man delivers the same mixture each 
week. 

The Teters have no trouble with labor 
shortage because they do all the work them- 
selves, aided materially by electrically-oper- 
ated equipment, most of which was built by 
Mr. Teter himself. 

For example, he built a chicken-picker 
that picks four chickens a minute. He used 
an old wheel from a store coffee grinder, 
and a metal drum carrying 287 flexible rub- 
ber fingers, (bought before wartime restric- 
tions). Driven by a small motor, this rapidly 
revolving device does the bulk of the pluck- 
ing work. 


No crates to be had, so Jess Daun, Indi- 





wood lots into cash; help other fuels 
pan Se ey wa fastest catt 3 fate 
trees. Thousands in use. to last wich nee 
heavy stiff saw biade. Positive 
peg = Ny eh en 3 
OTTAWA MPG. CO.,D-417 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Mans. 


| ana farmer, put a slatted top on his 


trailer, solving his poultry market woes. 


Danger of Disease 
Among Baby Chicks 
Success in raising Baby Chicks depends 


largely upon proper care and management. 
Readers are warned to exercise every. sani- 
tary precaution and beware of infection in 
the drinking water. Baby Chicks must have 
a generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs. Drinking water often 
becomes infected with disease germs and may 
spread disease through your flock before you 
are aware. Use preventive methods—use 
Walko Tablets. For over forty years thousands 
of poultry raisers have depended upon them. 
You, too, can rely on Walko Tablets as a 
valuable antiseptic to aid in preventing the 
spread of disease through contaminated 
rinking water. 


Remarkable Results Raising 
Baby Chicks 


“Gentlemen: | have been using Walko 
Tablets for 35 years with splendid results. | 
would not think of trying to raise Baby Chicks 
without them. | also use them for my grown 
birds with the same satisfaction.”” Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Diagonal, lowa. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today at 
your druggist or poultry supply dealer. Use 
them in the drinking water to aid in prevent- 
ing the spread of disease through contami- 
nated water. Satisfy yourself as have thou- 
sands of others who depend upon Walko 
Tablets year after year in raising their baby 
chicks. You buy Walko Tablets at our risk. 
We guarantee to refund your money promptly 
if you are not entirely satisfied with results. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, lowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct postpaid 
if your dealer cannot supply you. Price 50c, 
$1.00, $2.50. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 284, Waterloo, lowa 


































SAVE FEED / 


PULLETS 


t- ix Dr. Salsbury's 
' AVI-TON in the Mash 


A balanced blend of tip-top worming 
drugs, including Phenothiazine. Gets 
large round and cecal worms. Also con- 
tains seven extra “supportive” drugs 
to help “tone up” the birds—a plus 
benefit. Buy at hatcheries, drug, feed, 
and other stores. Dr. Salsbury’s Labo- 
ratories, Charles City, Iowa. 

A Nation-wide Poultry Health Service 
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After birds have 
chine, Mrs. Teter can dress a bird a minute. 
With this equipment he is able to fill tele- 
phoned orders quickly to Plymouth or Walk- 
erton, nearby towns that take all the Teter 
production at premium prices. 

Another labor-saving operation has been 
worked out in cleaning the batteries where 
the chickens are fed. For each tier of a 
battery set there is a roll of paper toweling 
mounted on a roller, with the paper riding 
mn an endless web of window screen like 
the old roller towel. At one end is a small 
crank. Turning the crank pulls the soiled 
section of paper along the course to be torn 
off (outside) as the clean paper appears. 
Using this device, cleaning is quickly and 
easily done. 

The battery house is ventilated by exhaust 
fans encased in old oil drums that go 
through the sidewalls next the ground on the 
north side of the building. They are con- 
trolled by a thermostat, so that when the 
heat mounts to a certain point they auto- 
matically start expelling air. Fresh air comes 
through the front windows in the house. This 
ventilation idea is Mr. Teter’s own. 
in a house that was built 
but have the interior 
ompletely modernized. “We're waiting for 
the war to be won, and then we're going to 
build a new house,” Mrs. Teter says. “The 
chickens made that possible too.” 


The Teters live 


nearly 75 years ago, 


Whenaland- 
scape archi- 
tect starts 
poultry, you can expect 
something different. In this case the advice 
s not only different but good, and it comes 
from W. H. Gilbert, landscape specialist 
with the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Gilbert doesn’t propose that chickens 
be banished from the farm, but he does advo- 
cate confinement within reasonable bounds. 
He is quite positive that they have no place 


ARCHITECT GIVES 
ADVICE ON POULTRY 


viving advice on 


in the front yard or roosting in the ever- 
greens. For that reason he includes definite 
poultry space in the farmsteads he land- 
scapes. 


Working in co-operation with university 
poultry specialists, Gilbert attempts to pro- 
vide two or more yards adjacent to the same 
flock can be alternated 
He also plans to shield 
the bare yard with high shrubs. A location 
away from the highway is preferred. He be- 
lieves that little is gained by turning the 
chickens on the lawn to get green grass. 
little extra food value except in 
early spring,” he says. 

He summarizes his comments by declaring 
loose about the place, 


house, so that the 
from year to year. 


“It has 


“If a flock runs 

you'd better not figure on a very high polish 
on the outdoor environment. The ‘scavenger’ 
flock constitutes the No. 1 menace to beauty 
on the farm.” 

ULTRA-VIOLET An_ultra-vio- 


LIGHTS FOR CHICKS let light in 
every poultry 


gone through the ma- 





house! Perhaps not for a while, but Westing- 
house researchers have come up with a rod- | 
shaped lamp, thinner than a fluorescent tube 
that has materially reduced poultry mortality | 
and speeded growth in tests so far. Installed | 
on ceilings or walls, the germ-killing rays of 
short wave ultra-violet reduced mortality as | 
much as 68%. The irradiation also produced | 
better feathering and less cannibalism. 








210 MILLIONS OF HOURS PER YEAR 
SAVED BY MILKING MACHINES 


Says Bureau of Agricultural Economics of U.S. Department of Agriculture 


MILKING MACHINES CALLED “WAR TOOLS”—USED MORE 
HOURS PER YEAR THAN ANY OTHER FARM MACHINERY 


JRBCOGNITION of the very impor. 

tant part that milking machines 
are playing im the war effort now 
comes from an important Govern- 
ment source which in the January 1944 





DE LAVAL SPEEDWAY MILKING SAVES ADDITIONAL TIME 


Even greater savings in time can be made by 





THE DE LAVAL 


NEW YORK + 


FROM OLD 
ae PARTS 
can build a 
stron, dor 


ao ia ates 


Doom, onty ORD ER TODAY. imi sarc 


SCHENCE AND MECHANICS, 154 E. Erie St, Dept. M-207 Chicage 1! 
ONE- MAN SAWMILL ec OL 





vauing 














Portable 


Milker 








Get relief from the 
pain and discomfort of simple piles 
or hemorrhoids. Use Unguentine 
Rectal Cones, made by the makers of 
UNGUENTINE. Easy to Use, Sanitary, 
Inexpensive. 

If you do not get prompt relief, con- 
sult your physician. Druggists will 
refund price if you are not satisfied. 


UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES 





= z> 











“CORN CROPS! 


Would you gamble 4c to 8c an acre 
for a bigger crop of corn? 
That is what many growers did last season by using 


NoofoNwe 


the plant hormone powder 
AND THEY WON! 


And we find it works on hybrid as 





well as open pollinated varieties! This 
remarkable hormone powder pro- 
duces stiffer stalks, bigger roots and 
more twin ears. That is what makes— 
“CORN’'! It’s a real help to crop pro- 
duction! Gives greatest results on 
soils low in organic matter. 

Just dust one ounce of ROOTONE 
powder on each bushel of seed— 
and plant. 

Do your share in producing more 
food this year. Treat all of your corn 
with ROOTONE. 

Two ounces $1.00 One pound $5.00 
r-— Ask your dealer or send this coupon -—47 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. | 

Horticultural owe FJ- 14, Ambler, Penna. 

Please send me . 1 ty of Rootone,for which | 
is enclosed. 


| ADDRESS_______. ee : 
eCity —- ao —— 





KEEP YOUR 





aoc] aoe cele) 5 


SHARP 


MAKE THEM 
LAST LONGER 





Sharpen your Mower 
Section Knives, 
Scythes, Sickles 

and Axes with the 

Carborundum Brand 

No. 57 File. 


Available only through 
your dealer 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 


a0. uv. 6. PAT. OFF 
















Get A 


Gardner Hi- -Line 


Controller 


Save time, get set for 
more milk, beef or rk 
production with a Gard- 
mer hi-shock hi-line con- 
troller—the best engi- 
neered electric fence unit. 
Thousands are in nation- 
wide use, many have giv- 
en six years of successful 
service. Ask your dealer, 
or write for free folder. 


Gardner Mfq.Co. 
2444 Kansas St. Horicon, Wis. 
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_ EQUIPMENT 


| FARM SAFETY 
POINTERS 








Fourteen safety point- 
ers are printed on an 
illustrated poster that 





} one of the farm machinery manufacturers is 

isking dealers to distribute to farmers. Ask 
your own dealer for one to put up in a 
prominent place. The poster is headed “Play 


Safe on the Farm.” The 14 pointers beneath 


that heading are as follows: 

1. No 
chances with a bull, horse or other animal. 

2. Play safe 
other hoisting equipment 
avoid becoming entangled in ropes. 
footing when using 
Loose or broken floor 


matter how “trusty.” never take 
when using hay forks and 
don’t stand under 
the load; 

}. Be sure of solid 
ladders, scaffolds, ete. 
| boards and steps cause many injuries. 

1. Keep stairways and passages clear of 





obstacles and well lighted. 

5) When forks, hoes and 
handled tools are not in use, hang them out 
of the way where they can be found. 

6. Before cranking a tractor or other en- 
be sure it’s out of gear. 


other long- 


gine-driven machine, 

7. Permit no one except the operator to 
ride on-a machine; be sure young children 
are at a safe distance before starting. 

8. Do not use kerosene or gasoline to 
start a fire. 

9. Don’t tolerate wiring 
always protect circuits with 


exposed electric 
in buildings; 
suitable fuses—never using a substitute. 

10. Do not reach through a moving belt 
or chain; never try to put a belt on or take 
it off while the pulley is turning. 

11. Always stop a machine and throw it 
out of gear before lubricating, adjusting or 
doing any work on it. 

12. Never handle gasoline while you are 
smoking, near a lantern, fire or flame. Do 
not refuel while engine is running or hot. 

13. Keep a respectful distance from mov- 
| ing rolls, knives, chains and disks; do not 

wear loose clothing around machinery. 

14. Poisons and medicines should be plainly 
| labeled, kept out of children’s reach. 





NON-STOP Non-stop combining was 
COMBINING _ possible on the farm of 
O’Hare Brothers, Iroquois 
Illinois, last summer, as a result of 


county, 
| using the auger-conveyor of an old thresher 
Beans from the combine 
grain spout are poured directly into the 
auger-conveyor, and that pours them into a 
down-spout farther back, from which they go 
into the truck bed by gravity. 

For power, the auger-conveyor is belted to 
a pulley that connects with the upright con- 
veyor of the combine. When one trailer is 
loaded, they merely switch to another while 
the first is taken away to the granary. The 
O'lares harvested 250 acres of beans this 
way last summer. 


on the combine. 


SOYBEAN STORAGE Better storage 
METHODS STUDIED methods for 

war-vital soy- 
beans: that’s the goal of University of Illinois 
researchers as they launch an extensive study 
of soybean storage problems. Nearly 100,000 
bushels of beans and 70 bins will be used in 
the studies, which will include comparisons of 
wood and steel bins, of various sizes, insect 
control, artificial drying, methods of maintain- 





ing low moisture and so on. 








Horses and mules—soldiers of the plow—are 
having to step up their pace to reach the goal 
on war's food production front. Don't let them 
be handicapped with sore shoulders or collar 
Give your horses and mules the two- 
way protection of Collar Pads—fighting gear 
to keep the home plows turning. 


choke.* 









os ° | 
Ta-pat-co 
COLLAR PADS 

THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY! @ no.os COLLAR OFF | 
tindilli atta THROAT FOR FREE | 


SREATWING UNDER LOAD | 


“s¢ ASTHIMADOR 


The medicated smoke of Dr. 
R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
aids in reducing the severity 
of asthmatic attacks — helps 
make breathing easier... 
ASTHMADOR is economical, 
dependable, uniform — its 
quality more than ever insured by 
rigid laboratory control of poten- 
cy. Use ASTHMADOR in powder, 
cigarette, or pipe mixture form. At 
any drugstore — try it today! 


COLDS wi vour 
POULTRY FLOCK? 


Try Dr. Salsbury’s Can-Pho-Sal, as an in- 
halant spray or in the feed. Time-tested. 
Get the genuine at Dr. Salsbury dealers— 
hatcheries drug, feed, other stores. 

DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES, CHARLES CITY, IOWA. 




















A SPRAY and INHALANT 











“TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT ad YOU 


Honor the grave 
of your loved one 
with beautiful 
Rockdale Monu - 
ments and Mark - 
ers. Low cost 
guaranteed satis- 
faction or money 
back—Free letter- 
img. Send for Free 
Catalog and com- 
pare our price3. 

WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT 
Rockdale Menument 
Company, 
Dept 933, Joliet, mm. 
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BIRD MONTH 


T’S about time we sought help from our 

feathered friends, if we want to keep up 
food production. Birds and insect parasites 
natural enemies of insects. 








are the only 


At the present time insects destroy about 
10% of everything we raise, and if we had 
more song and insectivorous birds that per- 
centage could be cut down, and insecticides 
and much time saved. 





This is Joel Swenson of Minnesota, a 
cripple, who has built more than 200 
houses for birds. It shows what can be 
done if you have the will. These are 
mostly colony houses for purple martins, 
ete. Each variety of bird has special 
preferences in houses. 


One. reason some of our birds destroy 
cherries and early vegetables is that we have 
destroyed: their natural food. The sensible 
thing is to plant such trees, bushes and 
berries as will feed the birds and save our 
crops. Nature is always closely balanced, 
but because of our great destruction and 
lack of care of our bird life this balance has 
been badly upset. 


What You Can Do Now: 
1. Interest your friends in the value of 
bird life; 
2. Build and put up birdhouses. 
don’t know how, write for plans. 
3. Plant mulberry trees, soft cherries and 
berry-bearing trees, bushes and vines to feed 


If you 


the birds. 

4. April 14 is the Liberty Bell Bird Club 
day—the second Friday in the month. Don’t 
forget the date. Suitable exercises should be 
held in all schools and clubs. Your local 


paper would probably print an article on 
bird protection. 

5. Remember that the great fact of biology 
is the incessant war between insects and 
man, and it is clearly within the bounds of 
possibility that insects could make this world 
a desert and destroy the human race. 

6. If you are not a member of the Liberty 
Bell Bird Club join now, and help to save the 


birds. Charles P. Shoffner 





PLEDGE: “I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise to 
study and protect all song and insectivorous 
birds, and do what I can for the Club.” 
Copy this pledge, sign name and address, 
enclose ten cents and you will become a 
member and receive the Club Button and 
Guide. Liberty Bell Bird Club, Farm Journal 





and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 





You probably had serious doubts when 
you first heard about Pratts C-Ka-Gene 
nearly six years ago. For treatment of 

Bloody Coccidiosis had always seemed 
panei 

But here’s the Verdict of Time: Pratts 
C-Ka-Gene Is Now Protecting Its Sec- 
ond 100 Million Chicks! Yes, Time tells 
you that Coccidiosis need not slaughter 

our chicks. All but the rare cases can 
o saved. And just 1% unds of 


C-Ka-Gene in each 100 pounds of mash 
will protect them! 

C-Ka-Gene is not a cure, preventive, 
or vaccine. It is a dry powder which, 


when mixed in your mash, works by 


Brats 









SAVES * FLUSHING - SPRAYING - 







LD: ‘Ro- Gene 


the Immunity (permanent protection) 
method. If your chicks pick up deadly 
Coccidia while eating feed containing 
C-Ka-Gene, here is all that happens: 

They'll have a mild, harmless attack. 
Not even a visible slowing of growth 
— be seen. Little, if any, blood will 

sed. Few, if any, birds will die. 
ty: fter that mild attack has run its 
course, your birds will be IMMUNE . 
————. from Bloody Coccidiosis for 
life! 

See your dealer today. If he can’t su 
ply Pratts C-Ka-Gene, use the han 
order blank below. Enclose money order 
with your name and a " 






Pratt Food Co. Dept. CK-718 I 
| Philadelphia 6, Pa. | 
Check size wanted. Send money order with 

Bame and address. | 





LITTER + LABOR « CHICKS - MONEY 








Keep bees for honey 
and to pollinate the 
fruit blossoms. 


Our 96 page book, “STARTING RIGHT 
WITH BEES,” with 180 illustrations will hel 
you get more honey. Only 50 cents post paid 
Our book * ‘500 ANSWERS TO BEE Q QUES 
TIONS” is a valuable source of ena ty 
Contents classified and indexed, 104 pages. 
Only 50 cents. GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE, monthly magazine. Largest cir- 


culation of any bee magazine, $1.00 per year 
(with either of the above books, $1.25). 
FREE BEE SUPPLY CATALOG, 40 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 95, MEDI 


ages. 
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bloom! 8 new garden 
Jlow, Brazil red, 













ALONE you saw down 
trees, etc., faster, eas- 
ier than four men with 
two crosscut saws. 
Folds up like jackknife— 
easily carried. Saves money, time, backaches. 
Praised by farmers since 1883. New Ad Y nam Prompt 
Folding Sow Write for EREE catalog toda 

Loew’ | Folding Sawing Machine Co. Dept. F-2744 W. 31th | Pisce, W. 37th Place, Chicage, 32. 


EN LARGEMENT 


OF YOUR FAVORITE PHOTO 








from Famous HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 

Just to get acquainted, we willmake you a beautiful profession- 

al 5x7 enlargement FREE of any snapshot, photo or negative. 

Be sure to include color of hair, and clothing, ond ast our 
offer for having your enlargement boausiany band 

colored in oil and mounted in a heme frame. Your original returned. 

Please enclose 10¢ for handling and mailing. Act now! Offer limited to U.S.A. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 


7021 SANTA MONICA BLVD., Dept, 135 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 











Don’t let 


SORE 
SHOULDERS 


AT COLLAR GALL 


slow up plowing this spring 


e Rub Absorbine in weli as 
soon as swelling or irritation is no- 
ticed. Apply Absorbine each day 
before and after the horse is worked. 
Be sure that the collar is not torn or 
lumpy, as this will continue irritation. 


Absorbine speeds the blood flow 
through the injured parts— helps 
open up small blood vessels, clogged 
by collar pressure, thus relieving 
soreness. Swelling usually goes down 
within a few hours if Absorbine is 
applied as soon as injury occurs. 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all’’ but is 
most helpful in checking fresh bog spavin, 
windgall, curb and similar congestive 
troubles. Helps prevent them from be- 
coming permanent afflictions. $2.50 at 
all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 








ABSORBINE 









Every farmer, overy 
lover of borsefies' 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- 
ing book tells how to know 
how to break them — how to a 
them — how to make mone: 

. Write 
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T and Yeapy Pal’ 
GARDEN TRACTORS 


“DU-ALL” 
e1 to 9 H. P. Circulars on 


production. .. We supply repairs oy all SH AW trac- 
tors sold in our 40 years in business. 


BUILD YOUR OWN RIDING 
TRACTOR -“WAR HORSE” 


using old auto parts, powered by 
2 H.P. or larger air-cooled engine; 
or walking type Garden Tractor 4% 
to 3 H.P. as shown; or convert 
truck or auto into Farm Tractor. Each 
will plow, cultivate. Plans for buliding. 
in one day, any one of above, postpaid 
for $1.00 (state which wanted) or ail 3 for 
$2.00. Money Back Guarantee! 









SHAW MFG. CO., 2604 Front St., Galesburg, Kansas | 


668C North 4th Street, Columbus. oe. 





PARMAK 


a 


ELEcrric FENCER 


SEE YOUR PARMAK DEALER or 
WRITE FOR DEALER'S NAME 
PP rene naacancne rennin 















‘ y omnes | 
for belt work. vis 
powered units. Beer GUARANTEE D 
pa Torn lots into money. Book Free. 


wood 
MFG. co... 417 Pine St., Ottawa, Kansas. 


. Cash in on fuel 


request. War limits | 


NEw OTTAWA SAW | 
] 
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OPEN MEETING 
(Continued from page 12) 


We now have the chance of stopping this 
bloody war before it drags on to a fifth term 
election. How? By killing the New Deal, 
lojo, and Hitler. Not with wishful thinking, 
but by getting together and to work in order 
that we may draft General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur for President 
Meadow Bluff, W. Wa. Laird Wall 

lf we are going to change administrations. 
let’s try to get something better than what 
we have. I don’t believe we will get it by 
trying to put in Mr. Willkie or Gen. Mac 
Arthur. They have a big popularity, but do 
they have any executive ability? I don’t 
think Willkie has, and one of the poorest 
Presidents we ever had was Gen. U. S. Grant. 
He was a wonderful General, but according 
to history he was a very poor President. 

However. | could wish for a man that was 
big enough to acknowledge that we need to 
recognize God in our national as well as 
private affairs. Mr. Roosevelt makes talks 
like he was the greatest Christian living, but 
he exposes our young people and especially 
girls to the menace of liquor. Mrs. Roosevelt 
sets an example of smoking before the women 
and girls of our Nation. 
Dunlap, lowa Chas. B. Miles 
WATER IS CHEAPER e e e Sicily has 
sulphuric acid, North Africa has the rock 
phosphate, combined they make superphos- 
phate. They wish to sell it (it’s cheap), we 
need it, why in the name of names cannot 
that combination of products of our Allies 
be used for ballast instead of pumping wate 
into these ships? 
Athens, Texas James N. Conner 
SENSIBLE SUBSIDY e e e The subsidy 
program in my opinion is the most idioti« 
proposition that I ever heard of. I do not 
see any sense in boosting taxes to keep down 
the grocery bill. Taxes are by far our biggest 
single living expense, so why do we not 
subsidize taxes? 
Dundee, Oregon R. R. Dodge 
THREATS e e e Won't somebody please 
tell the “loud-mouths” in Washington that 
they are costing and will cost more American 
lives, by telling how the Axis war brutes are 
to be punished for their atrocities? 

If a criminal sees that he is sure to be 
captured, he may surrender while he still 
has a pocket full of cartridges, if he thinks 
that there is a possibility that he may go to 
prison. BUT, if he knows that he is going 
to be hung captured, he will shoot to kill 
with every last bullet he has. 


Coffeyville, Kansas Cliff Burton 




















MEND THAT HOLE! 


MAKE A 
WELDED PATCH WITH 


Press-on 


MENDING TAPE 





Aa; Vast press on with a hot iron 


Easier, yo quicker than 
ng Tape with a 


take chances with poor imitations. Insist upon 
the original and genuine. 12 colors. 
10c and 25c sizes. ’ 










Brighten dresses and 
things around the home 
64-page Press-On book shows 
100 applique designs that can 
be cut from Press-On ; 35 mend- 
ing ideas. Send 10c for book and 
free sample of Press-On Tape. 














HUNTING & FISHING | 


is @ monthly magazine crammed full of hent- 
lag, fching. comping, deg cad boating stories 
ead pictures, laveluabic information chout 
quns, Gshing techie, geome low chenges, best 
pleces te fish ond hunt — countioss ideas 
thet will edd more fun te your deys afield. 














SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Sead 25< ia stomps or cola ond we will send 
you Muating & Fishing for six months. 


HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 


ZIT SPORTSMAN'S BUILDING 





BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ECZEMA 


EASE THAT ITCH SUCCESSFULLY! 
Don’t bear the torments of eczema an- 
other day. Do as thousands of happy 
people have — use Poslam for quick, de- 
pendable relief. At night, when itching 
is worse, one application of this CON- 
CENTRATED ointment brings soothing 
comfort and lets you sleep. 18,000,000 
packages sold during 35 years show it 
must be good. Recommended by many 
doctors. Sold from coast to coast. Only 
50¢ at all druggists. Free Sample: Write 
Poslam, Dept.4.F, Station G, New York. 


























Me vat, at at ed me a Tg SRESEUSGEERS 
BBsesees ssesseseesee 


20 Saptee—s Jonathan, 5 Grimes, 2 Buches, 
& 3 Yellow Delicious, 4 ft. 

12 Peaches, hardy Hawkeye, 4 ft 

4 Red & 2 Yellow Delicious poses, 4 ft. 

8 Weich’s Concord Grapes, 2 yrs 

5 Fine Grapes, Red, White, Biue 

40 Paradise “aqergoue & 6 Red Rhubarb.. 
100 Howard 17 & 75 Catskill Strawberries. . 
Dunlap & 50 Gem Everbearing 
Amer. Eims or Lombardy Poplars, 4 %. 
Chinese Eims, 5 ft. quick shade 
Yellow Weeping Willows, 4 ft..... 
Gen. McArthur roses, 2 yr. field grown ‘ 
Everblocoming Roses, 2 yr. field grown Co- 
tumbia, Hoover, Sunburst, eeenee. 
Pauls Scarlet Climbing Roses, 2 yr. 
Spirea Van Houttei, 2 ft. 
Glads, rainbow colors, blooming size 
iris, best red, pink blue ‘ sa 
Regal Lillies or 15 Mexican Tuberoses soeed 
Hardy Ae White, Pink 
Bittersweet & 2 Trumpet vines... 
All Prepaid. Order from this ad. Catalog Free. 
WELCH NURSERY _SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 
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{ po FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, slip 


| or rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 


| feeling. FASTEETH is alkaline (non- acid). 
Does not sour. Checks ‘“‘plate odor’ (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 
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FARMERS’ TRADING POST ~« 








FAMOUS FARROW CHIX 
Build your Victory flocks with FARROW 
CHIX. Outstanding egg and meat pro- 
ducers. Famous Star and ae Me 
Leghorn matings enriched with y. 
and pedizree bloodlines. PARROW Cc ‘HIX 
are all husky, healthy, fast-growing. 
Send for free color catalog which de- 
scribes 13 different breeds and the quality 
breeding that means extra profits, extra 
ROY FARROW production for you. 


FARROW CHICKERIES Dept. eS. Peoria, on. 




















67 RARE VARIETIES BABY eH nt ne reed 
Stock. Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, yn Ban- 
tams. Free handsome catalogue, colored pictures, show- 


ing Lakenvelders: Polish; Hamburgs; Yokohamas, Cam- 
pines, Andalusians, Sussex. White and Black Giants; 
Dark, White, Buff, and White Laced Red Cornish; Houdans, 
Black and White Minorcas; 11 beautiful varieties Wyan- 
lottes and Rocks Biack, Buff, and White Australorps; 
Spanish, But.ercups, Langshans, Anconas, Orpingtons, 
Rhode Island Reds New Hampshire Reds and New 
Hampshire Whites, Brahmas, Turkens; 10 varieties Hybrids 
cluding Austra-Whites, Rock-Giants, Rock-Cornish and 
ther popular crosses 


Murray McMurrav, Box 23, Webster City, lowa. 


FREE! Big. New $1.00 Poultry Book! Just out! New Book, 
100 pages, 15 chapters, reveals secrets How to Make 
hicks Mature Early Lay More & Bigger Eggs, how to 
Increase Profits with vitamins, the truth about poultry 
jiseases, their causes and remedies, and hundreds of other 
1oneymaking poultry raising secrets. Yours Free for send- 
names and addresses of 10 neighbors who order 
cubator hatched chicks. 18 Best Purebreeidis. Hybrias. 
35 year breeding program. Bloottested. 
ROP. Trapnested. Foundation Bloodlines, 
: Free Chick Caer Sent with F Book. 
Thornwood, Dept. 013-4, Crandall, Indiana 


HONEST TO GOODNESS ere breeding at ——, prices! 
Ch 








Sexed 
Many 
Low 








me Elm US Approved. Pullorum Tested cks from 
rapnest pedigree ROP breeding. Famous seen My aa 
ron strain, 204-287 erg record White Leghorns, Danish 
Brown Leghorns, Holtzapple White Rocks, Bishop Barred 
Rocks Temple Reds, Taylor Wyandottes, Jersey Giants, 
Buff Orpingtons Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaran- 
tee Once a Lone Elm Customer, always a booster. Write 
r illustrated catalog, low prices. 


Lone Elm Hatcheries, Box 137, Nokomis, Ulinois. 
BUY (OWA MASTER BREEDERS’ CHICKS for better 











r-production and profits. Bred from All-Time Worid’s 
laying record and egg a strains. Hoid 
l-time world record for action in official 
ay ing contests for R. C. Reds, ‘bat  Oupinatens, and other 
h records for Leghorns, Rocks, etc. For’ broilers, 
fryers, roasters, or layers, they can’t be beat. Big Type 
O leading breeds. Sexed chicks if Gontees. Reasonable 
rices. Get prices, Free literature no 
wa Master Breeders. Inc., Dept. 4, Sioux City. Iowa. 
CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS, U. 3S. Approved—Pullorum 
rested Thousands weekly. From one of America's old- 
est established hatcheries. 38 years ee experience 
o help jou get production needed now hy not play 
afe with your investment and give us a trial order 
ow? Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons. Big English- 
type Leghorns and other profitmaking vreeds. Get Free 


Catalog 14 day protection guarantee. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 77-C, Ramsey Indiana. 


WHILE THEY LAST—thousands weekly. Free catalog 





gives prices, FOB terms, guarantees, etc. Blooutested 
300-egg breeders White Leghorns, Anconas, Minorcas, 
$8.40. Pulleis $12.45. 3 to 4 week Started White Leg- 
horn Pullets $26.95 Rocks, Red, Orpingtons, Wyan- 
dottes, $8.40 Pullets $11.80. Heavy assoried $6.05. 
urplus cockerels $3.95 Prices 100 up. Send money- 
order Squa sredeal Hatchery, Sprin« eld, Missouri. 





LET “CHICKS OF DISTINCTION’ from U. 38. Indiana 
Approved, Pullorum-Tested flocks help jou produce more 
neat and eggs to meet today’s demand. Save time with 
these big husky, better bred, high producing chicks. 





save money on our low prices. Free guide and catalog 
helps you raise better pullets or broilers. Write today. 
Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Dept. 14, New Albany, Ind. 


“HOW TO RAISE POULTRY FOR PROFIT." Tixis free book 
eveals successful profitable ultry raising secrets prac- 
ced for years by Harry M. Lamon, international author- 
ity—explains methods, tells how hundieds were helped to 


greater income. Help ones and your Goverument now! 
Learn at home quickly, asily, at low cost. Get facts. 
Write for Free Book Today. No obligation. National Poul- 
try Institute, Dept. 60-16 Adams Center, New York. 








“NICEST TURKEY POULTS WE EVER RAISED’ wrote 
Edward Blair on November 23, 1943, about 1,000 Knoll 
Poults Some early shipping —_- ted 


Write for poult prices. 








BOOTH CHICKS ‘724 Peorr: 
EXTRA PROFITS 
For 23 years our large trapnest breeding farm has been used to step up egg produc- 
tion in our chicks. Hens bred on our farm won over 1,000 Awards at National Laying ROCKS. 
Tests past 5 years—including World's Record for 2 year pen production. Thousands of $4.90 
their sons and daughters are used to produce our chicks. Write TODAY for our FREE 































4 color Catalog and DISCOUNTS ON ADVANCE ORDERS. 
BOOTH FARMS, BOX 705-D, CLINTON, MO. 
HnwAy ae y de 4! YEARS with sires from 200-332 
EGG ROP ID TRAPNEST HENS. These chicks 32-1 
2-roee, 
wonderful layers. Leading breeds. U CATAL 
ested. 1078 awards won for high egg a —— 
Write today. 
ILLINOIS HATCHERY, H. C. Helm, Box 26, Metropolis, ii. 


= HELMS Line CHICKS 
have the the wo breeding to ma ou a flock of 
‘od soe U. 8. E luding 4 wortd armer 
production, U. 8. Egg Contests— including 
breed records. Ghtek Friese 
MOTHER MILLER | 





















HUBBARD’S 
NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 


This year—buy 
from the breedin 






> OF KNOWING HOW 


In war and peace—lean years, fat years, Mother 
Miller Chicks have been money-makers for 
thousands of customers. Chicks from hardy, 
Northern-bred, pedigreed, wing-banded, trap- 
nested stock—bred for livability, early feather- 
ing, high egg.production and elimination of broodi- 







ag They grow to be early pro- 
ific layers, or reach market size 
in wees time wish o caving of Seed byt i 
LAR AND LEADING for FRE 
Breedinsf arm 


our mous 
bie type WHITE LEGHORNS | S00. prices 
Address near- 








source. - 

ied, vigorous chicks 
grow 

Sexed and Cross Bred 

chicks available. Write. 


Hubbard Farms 
Box 3 WALPOLE, N.H. 


| Davis Big-Type = 
TOM BARRON Wh. LEGHORNS 


They're real egg machines, these big, hardy, 
heavy laying White Leghorns. For extra produc- 
tion and profits—order them now, or Davis Eng. 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Minorcas, Anconas. 


Davis Money-Maker Heavy Breeds 

For eggs and meat too, choose Davis heavy 
breeds backed by championship breeding. 
— or unsexed chicks from all leading 


Two Books FREE 
— Write for this helptul 
book on Wartime peul- 
try management—aiso 

Wiustrated Davis 







D WHITE ROCKS. SEXED 
Chicks in all popular breeds. 100 est hatchery. 
per cent live delivery guaranteed. 
THE MILLER HATCHERY 

Madisen 


Deot. 10 Bleomington, iil. 








































198% BLOOD 
pure-pres _ chicks—sexed or 
ight-run. 
100% alive quntenn Replacement | —s 
lightning. 
a oti 





additional ‘ 10,000 00 cantemers 
rights, benefits and po. oe Big 


share its catalog. They're Free. 
Boy Chicks and you buy ‘‘America’s 
oust 944 prices 


Get our low 
now. 











R Write for free om? ving low chick prices, and 
B ze, White Hollands, Bourbon Reds. Midwest's largest — tellge how = r » in the Big Boy Chick i 
ronze, ite o 
exclusive turkey hatchery, setting 35,000 eggs a week na Ay Pla: you tan 7” si DAVS POULTRY FARM 
Knoll Turkey Farm, Route 6J, Holland, Michigan. ILLINOIS STATE HATCHERIES _ SPRINGFIELD, ILL_ a Rowte 17, Ramsey, ind. 








LIMITED Time— White Leghorns, $8.45. Pullets, $12. 0. 
3 to 4 week White Leghorn Pullets, 26.95. 
Reds en Be ae 38.40. lets, $i1 BO. 
Heavy assorted, 95. plus Assorted, $3.95. Spe- 
cial grades ~~ hog Free maa log gives our FOB terms, 
guarantees, etc Send Money . 
_Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. 

ORDER now. Guaranteed delivery only on advance orders. 
Raise Conrad chicks for needed eggs and meat. Sexed 
or unsexed, bred for fast growth, early maturi and 
livability. Free Book on Wartime Management will help 
you save time, get earlier production. Our reasonabie 
prices save you money. Write Conrad’s Jackson County 
Hatchery. Box 14-C, Seymour, Ind 
“pooner 8 oo BRED 25 years. Make Ex.ra Profitabie 
Layers. ck Maturing broilers. Immediate Delivery. 
Per 100 Prepale Big White Leghorns $9.95. Barred 
White Rocks, Reds, yandottes, Orpingtons, 
$0.05. Free Catalog. 

Griffith's Hatchery, Box 501, Fulton. Missouri. 














LOOK! 67 VARIETIES! 40 pure breeas. 8 outstanding 
hybrids, odd breeds, rare breeds. Su ior strains. 
BWD tested. Illustrated Mtry be« sent ree. Low 
prices. Prompt shipment. = discoun 


now. 
Nabol Poultry Company. Box 60, Gambier, Ohio. 


SCHLICHTMAN’S wv. S&S. Approved, Pullorum Tested 
Chicks. Per 100 Prepaid; Leghorns, Kocks, Reds, Or- 
ingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas $9.90; Assorted $7. 5. 
ree Cotsen Explaining two-w i 
ichtman Hatchery, Appleton City, Mo. 
RAISE TURKEYS the New Way. Write sor. fee gga 
tion explaining how to make up to 8% your 
own back yard. Address National Turkey “inethate. Dept. 
9 Columbus, Kansas. 
ATz’ BLUE MOUND CHICKS have serveu wieseutqusey 
since 1919. Our leadi meat breed, White Rocks; lead- 
ing egg breed Blue Andalusians. 
Pi Write Atz’ Hatchery, Milltown. Totten. 
LARGE, lopped-comb, ——s pe Leghorns. Have 
ported direct from England. Pree Catalog tells yn 
these Big Leghorns that lay like regular egg machines. 
Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Mo. 
CARBOLINEUM ‘KILLS MITES! One application a year is 
fuaranteed to kill and k out mites, blue bugs, fowl 
ticks. Demand Avonaries arbolineum with arvow ‘t 
mark. Free folder—when writing include dealer's name. 
___Carbolineum “Company, Dept. 4A, Milwaukee. Wis. 


RAISE CAPONS. Saves feed. It’s profitab! am » Navy, 
teach 
































Hospitals need them. Instruments available. 1 

rou It’s easy. Send 10c for gui 

implex. Electric Caponizer. 6044 Ingleside, Chicago 
WRITE FOR SROWERS SiG FREE FOU LTRY Equipment 
Catalog and Guide. Filled poult information. 
World's Largest Line... normally ee ~ 75 items. Low 
Prices. Brower Mfg. Co., Dept. Quincy, Tlinois. 





5% EARLY ORDER SisCOUNT oT purebred Varieties. 
Also hybrids. Priced reasonable. Catalog 
Wayne Hatchery, Wasus “City, Illinois. 




















$1.00 DISCOUNT 


$1.00 discount per 100 

if order is placed 30 days 

in advance of shipment. 
Hayes Bros. Supreme Chicks in 20 
varieties — sexed or non-sexed — 
50,000 hatched daily—100% alive 
arrival guaranteed. Postpaid. Send 
for prices. 
HAYES BROS. HATCHERY Decatur, Miineis 


GowoeN Rute CHItks 


CHICK PRICES 
pa a all SE a ae | $ 90 
with order: te oe SO. D., GE: 
you pay tage, Prices s ubject to 

ehange gee OS 











RAISE CHICKS OF DEPENDABLE QUALITY 
y, you will want money-making Golden 

rder chicks. Thousands of 

th better-bred 


. 18 
00s tiv delivery, 98% livability guaran- 
1 ve 
tees. Send for free catalog today. 








DUCK LINGS 
& GOSLINGS 


ca 


Also TURKEY POULTS. BABY 

CHICK i lhustrated 

tells ae to raise dueks for 

PROFIT Sent tree oe 

ene” Duck meteor 
LeRue, 0 














reyttA cockerels $10.90; and 
8. 24-hour 


in U. 8. Bloodtested, 





Assortments non-sexed purebreds low 
service on many 


Al Pedigree male-mated floc 
2 weals replacement guarantee. CATALOG CREE. 


SMITH CHICKERIES, BOX A-262, MEXICO, MISSOURI 


BUYS SMITH CHICKS 


PULLETS 





90; sexed 
OTHER REAL: BAR- 
breeds. 





-Old or Started 
LES low as 









F.O0.B. 


——______—_— 








LEMMEN’S LARGE LEGHORNS 
LOOK! into Eamesway before you buy Baby Chicks. Benefits of 4 years 
Eamesway Service behind our breeders. 98% baby pullet guarantee, 100% 
blood tested and 14 day replacement guarantee, per catalog. World record 
Hanson, Ghostiey and Barron breeding up to 354 eggs. Triple inspected 
chicks from long life Leghorns, White, Ba 
offers and discounts now. Postcard brings Free Catalog. 
LEMMEN LEGHORN FARM, Box 1104-F, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


rred Rocks and R. I. Reds. Free 











[2 FREE BOOKS Grins? 








WARTIM 
MANAGEMENT. BoOoK 
Shows how you can make 





biggest success with better Rr ip. j 
chicks. better feeding, bet- © oe ay 
ter Cc a j 


“< 





home-mixed feed formulas 
and directions. 
GREENSBURG'S 
BIG CHICK BOOK 
Beautiful catalog describes 
Hinkle’s ‘‘strain-blended” 
chicks. Our chicks are fa- : 
mous for their inherited egg-laying ability. More 
eaes, plus greater livability, earlier maturity and 
longer laying life make our chicks your biggest profit 
ahers from every standpoint. Write today for 
these two free books also latest chick prices. All 
leading breeds, sexed and straight-run. 
GREENSBURG HATCHERY 
Box 8, Greensburg, Indiana 


BAGBY CHICK 


FROM WINNERS NAT'L EGG CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Our 4 color FREE Catalog 


3 
old breed! am insures our chicks 
ening GREATER PROFITS. 


For 17 years our Leghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes have 
been winning Laying Champion- 
ships including many World’s 
Championships. Over 2,000 Pedi- 
greed Males from our Champion 
Layers in our 1944 Matings. Write 
for our FREE Catalog today. Je. 8-2. 104 
Compare our World’s Champion ORDERS 
Breeding and Low Prices. 

BAGBY POULTRY FARM BOX 605-D SEDALIA, MO. 


RANGE ore ors Weeks Old. Big type 
WHITE LEG RNS or new, white 
eag WHITE ace. also Hybrids. C 
also pictures of best mo makers. Left- 
over day old chicks often 2c to 8c. Write 
RUCKER’S IMPERIAL snatamenall” gh eens 
785 RallSt., Delphes, Chie or Dept.185,0ttumwa,lowa 











°-- 
. 



























hi BREEDS 


6% 


PER IOO 






DISCOUNTS 





Day old pullets or unsexed, cheap. yFREE 
New Book, “All About Started Pullets, 










Thousands of Pedi- 






Pedigreed Male line breeding 
for increased egg production. 
Save $$ on original cost 
guality chicks. 













Bred to Produce More Eggs and Meat. Help relieve 
the world’s food shortage by raising more poultry for 
44. White Leghorns improved with R.O.P. males, 
White and Barred Rocks, R. 1. Reds, Wyandottes and 
other po for Bont a Bloodtested Quality. Postcard 





Brings 
20th CENTURY “HATCHERY, Bex E, New Washington, Ohie 





guarantee. Money refunded on any chicks 
not true to breed. No need to take chances. 
You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 
- ey Male or = pat conics furnish- 
ed. Low prices. mr OY 0. Approved. Blood Tested. Eas 
a peices CHICK MANUAL ree. 
46, BUTLER. 


mene EN STATE HATCHERY. Bex 
Big Profil AUSTRA-WHITES | 


report laying at 4% months, 


CHICKS 750 Days Trial 
SEXED 





Many 
2 tb. f 


or Started. Poultry Book FREE 
BERRY BROTHERS FARMS, Box 442, Atchison,Ks. | 


7 weeks. teen sat eee Dis- i¢ 
rite Teday. 








WHITE LEGHORNS 


World’s Largest Leghorn Breeder Hatchery 


STARTED PULLETS $22 
Full 4 Weeks Old . . 30 i 


RICE’S SPECIALIZED %495 


Broilers = s © = £.6.b. Sedalia Per 100 


Rush your order now—we will soon Pw 
sold out—send cash in full—specif. 
livery date. Write for FREE CATALOG. 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS 
SEDALIA, M 


BOX 110 — SSOURI 




















PRODUCE MORE 
EGGS AT 
LESS COST 


ROSELAWN 


BIG TYPE LEGHORNS 


. Also new FREE catal 
DISCOUNT PRICES © oa en and unsexed 
ROSELAWN POULTRY FARM, RR. 103 


CHICKS” 


BREEDER a CHAMPION LAYERS 
Lay Costes! ' 





Ge +, ti, Winner Tribune Livability Award. 
SEXE PULLETS, day-old and 2-or-3 wks. old. 

Males, too. BIG SAVINGS, 24-hour 
STARTED service, many popular varieties. 30 yrs. 
PULLETS breeding program, including blood- 
testing, trapnesting, pedigreeing. CATALOG FREE. 
LINDSTROM Hatchery & Poultry Farm, 125 Lindstrom Rd., Clinton, Me. 


PARKS 247R«o 












vision and Contest performance. 
Eggs — Chicks — oe 
Now. Reserve 





STOUFFER’S FAMOUS CHICKS 
R.O.P. Sired AAAA Chicks U. S. ap- 
proved. We ship on dates promised. 
Sur 24th Season. Brown, 
horns; Buff, Barred, White Rocks; 
Wyandottes; Reds; H brids; Giants; 
Orpingtons. Pullets- “ockerels any 
Breed. Satisfied customers in every 
state. Get our low prices. 

STOUFFER’S HATCHERY, LENA, ILLINOIS 




















70 BREEDS cnacaccn, Ferctvcrtarty 


Northern and most profitable. Su cartes 
baby chicks, eggs and fowls. LOW a 
America's Ptoneer 


me Poultrymen— ~s= 
business. Beautiful Catalog Free. ite today. 


UBERT Co., Bex 62], MANKATO, MINN. 
















SATISFACTORY CHICKS 


14 Popular Breeds—liberal guarantees—Sexed Chicks. 
Also White Pekin yy Free Circular. Write 
ashingten Hatchery Ce. Bex F, New Washlagten, Obie 











SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 





—— 

RAYNER'S STRAWBERRY PLANTS, famous for pate: 
quality, big yields, Blakemore, Ki ke, Dunlap, = Lie 
more, 100—$1.60, 1000—$8.00. Aberdeen * 
time, Gandy, 100—$2.00. 1000—$10.00. Premier, seoetk, 
y fen, ix Joe Pathfinder, Wm. 00—$ 2.50, 
1000—$12.50. Chesapeake, Sastetent, R » 100— 
$3.00, 1000—$15.00. Mastodon, Gem, everbearers, 100 
—$5.00, 1000—$25. 00. Cultivated Blueberries, Asparagus, 


a Se go og with cultural directions in our new 





ok, Write rg 
yner Brothers, Berry St., Salisbury, Md. 
STRAWGERRY PLANTS—Hardy northern grown punise. 
Blakemore, Premier, 225-$2.00; 500-$3.75. Gem 


Mastodon Everbearing, 100-$1.85; 200-$3.00. 15 Mam 
moth rhubarb, §1.00 Fresh plants, prompt shipment. 


lowa Nurseries, Farmington, Iowa. 
Sweet 


HARDY ,RECLEANED ALFALFA SEED 19.35: 
clover 99% 10.20 = 60 Ib. bushel. Brome Grase 
Seed $17.v0 or 00 Ibs. Track, Concordia, Kansas. Re- 
turn seed if r 





GROW YOUR OWN “Victory” Fruits and Berries Planting 
Early-Bearing trees and plants. Offered by Virginia's 
Largest Growers. Write for Free Copy New Low-Price 
Catalogue. offering #8OO varieties of Fruits and Orna- 
mentais. Waynesboro Nurseries, Box 4, Wayn esboro, Va. 


BE WEEKS EARLIER. Use our Blooming size Tomato 
Plants. Re April 20 Forward. t Varieties. 5S00— 
$3.00. $5. Per 1000. Cabbage, Onions, Sweet Po- 
tatoes, $3.00. Order Early. 
_Turner County Plant Farm, Rebecca, Ga. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS; Tomatoes Rutgers, Marglobe, 
Pritchard and Baltimore $2.00-1000. Pepper, Cali fornia 
Wonder yore Any Hungarian Wax, Hot $3.00-1000. 
Cabbage, Varieties $2.00-1000. White Bermuda 
O.w0on Piants $2 00-1000. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 

















SEND NO MONEY—PAY ON “ARRIVAL Certified plants, 
‘rostproof Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, vr, Cauli- 
flower, Broccoli, 200, $1.00; 500, $1. 50; 00, $2.00; 
1,000, $2.50; Sweet Potatoes, $3.50 per thousand; lead- 
ing varieties, — xas Plan wanted, mosspacked. 
lant” Farms, Jacksonville, Texas 


PLANT eee 200 Certified Frostproof Ci Cabbage, 


200 Onions, 200 Tomatoes, 25 ppers 5 Broccoli, or 
Eggplants, Brussels Sprouts, All $2.00 Postpaid. ress 
Collect $2.50 per 1000. Mosspacked. Prompt ‘Shipment. 
Satisfaction Guaran 


Jacksonville Plant Co., Jacksonville, Texas. 


CERTIFIED PLANTS, PAY POSTMAN—Frost wooed Cal e, 
Onions, Tomatoes, con noni oli, 200, 
$1.00; 500, $1.50; 700, $2.00; ,000, $2.5 50; Sweet 
3.50 © thousand; pa varieties, mixed as 
ed. East Texas Plant Co., Ponta, Tene. 
EARLY QUEEN—earliest Watermelon jana Ripens 
days from planting. ae —_ Ne Package seed asc; 
Acre bag $2.00. Wm. Thorn Seedman. Jesup, Ga. 
vicToRY GARDENERS — neariler L er yields. Use our 
field-grown vegetable an Beet, Broccoli, Cabbage, 
Caulitiower, Lettuce, On oy "Pepper Potatoes and Tomato 
plants. ree. Omega Plant Farms, Omega, Ga. 


PINK TONED IRIS, five varieties, including Beautiful Day 
Dream, thirty cents. — labeled and er, ‘Macedon Iris News 
Free. N. Y. 

















GINSENG. GOLDENSEAL. Hundred seeds $1.00; thousand, 
$3 Dozen plants, $1.00; fifty, $3.00. Postpaid. 
oot lh instructions included. 

Collins Nursery, Viola, lowa. 


GET a 1944 PRICE LIST, Tomatwes, Fo aae Onions, 
Broccoli, Lettuce, Sweet toes. Open Field 
L. P. Legg, Ashburn, Ga. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


—. FILM OFFERS—RHoll developed, 8 beautiful 
prints oe if desired); or 16 Ms eae a Life. 


G on 





printable negatives. Dept. 47, May ‘Studios, La Crosse, Wis. 
EXCLUSIVE il 2 ya ag OFFER! 4 beautiful enl e- 
ments for 10c. any 4 negatives of the same size 
(up to 244” x ayer ”") and we will ——_ to you imme- 

ed on 


diately 4 valuable enlargements—deck and dated 
Velox. Negatives returned with order. Send negatives, 
this ad a 10c coin . Ss ad must accompany 
order. Mail-N-Save, Box 10-21, Quincy 69, Mass. 





HIGHEST Quality ‘VELOX REPRINTS 2c each—Double 
size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 doubie | size 
prints or 8 regular size and one 

enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 | years’ 
service. > San ot on ishers, Box i. 1-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Addre: to Dept. O if you want double nts. 
DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS. eo" = ry 

ality eight Raytone prin 


free photo 
folder for’ = —— prints safely, 25c. Quality that ex- 
cels—leaders since 1920. 

*s Pho Service t. 25-F, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
aod agian +d (MMEDIATELY. 
Eight Exposure Roll developed wo nts each 
negative, or one enlargement cach, “te 25c coin. Send 
— Today, or write For Free Film Mailers—j um 
ers, etc. 


Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


QUICK PHOTO SERVICE. Low Prices, Guaranteed Work. 
Roll develo; with 8 prints and two enlargements, or 
he prints—25c. Bargain reprints; send for quantit: a 
list. Finerfotos, Drawer L-898, Minneapolis 
63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25c—8 speeuse a na ° 
el-Pack ‘ket-Pri nts, free enlargement or prem coupon. 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137A, Utica, N. Y. 
TWO SETS OF “DECKLEDGE PRINTS” with every roll 
———— Very finest ey. Deckledge reprints 2c 
Brown Photo Company, 10-46 Emerson, Minne- 
aoe Minnesota. 


SAMPLE SNAPSHOTS. Mail this Ad and Two choice 





prompt, Scuabie 











. Artisto S 119-H, Rockford, Tilim Illinois. 
YOUR CHOICE! 16 regular size prinis or 8 doubie-size 
prints (nearly postcard size) from oom sure rolls or 
neaeives— ee (Trial Offer). Quick Satisfaction 

. Box ‘3536P, C Cleveland, ¢ Ohio. 


Willard Studios 

Face! Send negative, this ad for beautiful ful 4x6 En- 
ement (Stamp ME nigga 16 sparkling eee, 2 

Holt enl nts tae Pr or n 5c¢ 

































Lifetone 5S ice, Iowa. 
EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGE sparkling 
ledge sulergoments and roll developed 2c" coin; 116 size 

smaller; en Ey pi rin’ 
hy Box 791-B posto Mas. 
p tay 4 ONE BAY ‘ €Lo te, 
mteed prints, premium coupon, 25e." s by 10” 
jo enlargement. 
Camera- Snape Hox A-977, Oshkosh. Wisconsin 
FREE! Best snapshot attractive Fag Dutton with 16 


prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful Cag 
Nov , A-3327 N 











el-Ad Ci y oo Chic 
YOUR Favorite kodak pictures Salesgee size 5x7, T0e: 
Three for quarter, coin. Send best negatives (film) today. 
Address Geppert Studios, Dept. 71, Des Moines, lowa. 


AGENTS WANTED 


ee 
WANT PLEASANT OUTDOOR WORK in a. business of 
your own? Good profits selling over 200 widely adver- 
tised ——— S home farm necessities. Pays than 
most ions. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years 
po more! Products-equipment on eres. No nce 
to start—we teach you how. 
particulars. Rawleigh Co., Dept. D145. FIN, Freepo 
LARGE ny, rg in your own business. Shoes i7c, pants 
37c, coats 37c, dresses 15c; hundred other bargains. Free 
catalog. Established 1930 
Publix 558-FK Roosevelt. Chicago. 
“Ko 











afeens and whitens cl - water. 

soap. Sells 25c. mig, pros '5009- cov ieving Fork. Chicege— 
Full or part time. Earn 23 to $100 

acu anus io Chase Brothers, cam ame; Earn $25) York. 
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: 3 — i = TART D Pp U iS 
—_ 
Ss WANT BIGGER PACKER CHECKS? 3 to 4 WKS. b LLET 
~M U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture reconmends STARTED PULL — Get 
50 BUSH'S MARA Started Pullets from selected Wonderlay mati Save 
100 ‘eed, money, time, danger of first few weeks’ loss. Bush's well mathnred 
us, Started Pullets are hand-picked beauties—a real bargain! We brood 
a and ship thousands weekly. FREE CATALOG on 26 breeds day-old 
' THItE ANN ar jae Cockerels $4.95. Day old pullets $12.95 up 
= | for out FREE Mustrated booklet “F BUSH HATCHERY 551D Clinton, M 
lap, ~end for our F . ilustrated bookie arm on, 0 
o s ” ~ , . 
am: ; Security With Shorthorns” that tells how Shorthorns at Oncor BUSH HATCHERY 551D C 
- j respond to greater war MONEY R 0 p 
time demands for more | oa . PLA “ . 
meal and milk. IT’S iB SAVING SIRED 
PROFITABLE AND 
PATRIOTIC TO 
i More 2-to-5- .O.P. 
BREED SHORT- plant. B.O.P.-male-mated Rocks, New Hampshires. R.1 Sold on 
' ho th a hon HORNS. Ww rite for 4-day S gumenten, Bas oo TCHES 
: Shorthorns are greatest mortgage 7 
lifters. Always 2 sources of pro- list of members, thou 5 T ( Dee ee acae cnley in FREE CATALOG. 
fit. Prime beef and an abund- ‘ — rer } or} . 
sae of ath sands all over America. 91220112) wene cHick FARMS, Dept. D-8, VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 
= : Write es SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
g | oe ta SALEM CHICKS) KNOW pnct2i"ion 
| ’ 
= © ge) MFOR SALE... | col 7 a Onna 
1 « ; years breeding wi | Zelth -1 mmelell ies 
_ 7 FOR UNCLE SAM . \ ROP males make Siem Til 4) 10)!’ Baaprany 
uli: we “ow é White Rocks extra big pro- | 
00; “I’m a War Bond Guernsey wort wat P ducers. Championship | 
ead- Bull you’d be proud to own. aw bloodlines in all —s ar—attractive—handy— 
-xas pd ang: mee and a bar- = breeds make Salem | = . plete record of 
ze. gain at that. But you can buy chicks the right buy for | |p oauction and profits. 
OF ——- War Bonds, costing produccion and profits. | Y PROFITS with 
ag — And you, and Write for Catalogand | SEE CARNEY CHICKS 
tis my owner, and ane are helping Uncle Sam.” | You'll like the record of Carney 
Many Guernsey breeders will t at full ma- | hicks because they're 
ag? turity value Series E War Bonds (which you buy Sains a real job prod- 
weet q at 7S¢ on the dollar) in payment for War Bond ucing more eggs for Un- 
i as i Guernsey Bulls and Bull Calves. ~ isa ~—_ cle Sam Bere peotte 
“36 i OPE unity to make a doubly wise ho he vour ibaa a hy Fay 
25¢ Write for information about WAR BOND all leading breeds. Write for calendar and 
a GUERNSEY BULLS (available at all prices) our catalog—both FREE— 
our and list of participating breeders. Merle humbly. in the Army since July 48. aye Carney 
ase, | nme} will be maintained while I'm away—and after J 
na t retur 
a. § 
— 4 ~ Bex 14, Shelt Shelbyville, 
Day CARNEY HATCHERY ioe 
and, 
ian Your STARVATION PROGRAM FAILED! 
a. 
ns, DUBOIS CHICKS 
3 j FOR 47 MILK are MONEY- MAKERS 
— r & GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE Write today for this attractive 
= ; Official as well as “‘on the farm” rec- calendar record. Keep track of 
en- ' ords under average farm conditions yo profits me oad 
Le j prove that Milking Shorthorns are ubois chicks. It should D Year after our customers 
serv- best all-round breed! Produce 4% pave record because u- back for more sy Chicks—-ail the 
wn: milk and have greatest salvage value »0is chicks are proving their leading breeds — because 
rge- of all milk breeds! Get the facts ability for thousands of cus- esenee ae they can de 
size —FREE! No obligation—Write today. tomers. There's 
e- 
, os MILKING SHORTHORN ‘SOCIETY. Dept. FJ-5, 7 Dexter Path, . Chicage, Two Books Free! ye. —o—. Get the full story of 
ives EE moi 
Our Catalog describes the che 
pany EE — 1944 Recerd-Cal 
— uality back of sexed or non- 
— BIG STRONG HOLSTEINS sexed chicks in all leading Send today for attractive calendar 
ee s b set for a big on which you keep a compl: 
lored Save barn room—lIf 3 big year. Write for Catalog and F "REE Somsen + ae Ag 
jinn, strong cows produce asmuch calendar Today. Ae ‘Today for the mY. 
‘ints. lk as 5 small producers, you DUBOIS COUNTY HATCHERY nd catalog and price list. 
milk as 5 small p " 

send - oo a stalls f r Nattie R. Davis, Owner 

yhoto have two extra stalls for more Box 570, Huntingburg, Ind. 
, = cows. Holsteins give maximum , , 
in. use of all facilities. Write Box 1010, THOMPSON’S 
rELY. 
‘cach HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N., Brattleboro, Vermont. WHITE 
jum a : = Superior quality Pekin Ducklings and 
pe Help Mational Delense by producing meat in your back yard Bronze Turkey Fouts at lowest prices. This is my 43rd 
is. RAS Ts R ings, 
Work RAISING DOMESTIC BBI Pree catalog tela of af > Son toe year breeding White 
s, oF Old and by ny Be can i it. Send 25¢ for Booklet and Mile Duck F xf Carey, Ohie Rocks, only one 
price Literature to I all { th 
an: American Rabbit and Covy Bre Tote Ass'n. Colorado Springs, Colo MISCELLANEOUS o ose 
upon. DOUBLE PRODUCTION in all-year growing yp ee = peg Learn qow—without, stsiguigen ie =. years and now have 
Y nity “ —“—an te Gn hae Pinal County tect and sell your invention. Secure Free - BF, of one of the most profitable ieoatie of poultry in 
= Research Committee. Dept. 3. Coolidge, Arizona. Invention” for , oo oo of caverion—a end about the country. To have gained in popularity for so 
pp Se FAMOUS 0.1.C. HOGS. Write for circular, ne patent | procedu re and selling | Tnventions By Ky r many years you know they had to be good. 
emo: § os . O’Bri tered ttor- 
Bales FREE! i information Bang’s Abortion and ev. neys, 414-C ‘Adams Building," Washington. D. Peg Stock, Eggs and seen Fa te ag Ary 
~- Pi 4 i onsed a >, Strain 19, Kansas City accine 
un Cou." Dept. 10. Kansas City 13. ‘Mo. ‘Dr. Oesterhaus. | NEW WRITERS, NEEDED to, re write ideas 2, ts een: | 2. T. THOMPSON, BOX Fi, HOPE, 
is. GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS Guaranteed heel- into’ fascinating writing field. May bring you up to 
= sias drivers. Year's trial. Training instructions. Maies, fe- 2 a y. am —_ soars _ Ome. No Sbligation.” Postcard FARMS 
eH ae Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, lowa. will do. Comfort Writer's Service, 210-E South Seventh FARMS, RANCHES, large and small; favorable prices, 
hic. SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, St._2. St. Louis. Mo. terms. Good locations, fine opportunities oe aeeeee a. 
| En- Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. Sc BUYS BACK DATE MAGAZINES. eS. _ Largest Assortment. poets ty J — sjleninee’ iim” mR. 
salad cast Free a con a ee ——3 Watch to ee eee oa “catalog. _—--_, * First Missouri. a desc moka, Mi —_ gg 
; ENGLISH S$) SHEPHERD PUPPi ‘arm, an ng for. gazi Write R. Beynon waukee 
“deck: ae See 08 AO eee Picture, ‘and Descrip- Philadelphia. Penna. a a ee Union “Bitton. Chicas. Titinois. 
ee = E FARM LAND AND "ise RANCHES. Opportunities in 
, PUPPIES, also Supplies, what do you need? Books colored one Se. $38.60 bes af old ants toch. Giergents, sow- + sae My Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Dekutas, Minnesota. 
ss. pictures, descriptions 108 ized breeds, N Y ove ised. "Pree information. Dr. ‘Welsberg’s Gold Re- For information write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 424, Great 
High; Royal oe . suF a 00-H Hi is, Minn. Northern Railway, St. er ESTemN LOUISIANA. i 
10” MAMMOTH CHINCHILLA RASS . : : THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHW 
PLIED; Complete Information Kit, Fur Samples, Rabbit SEES, C000 “SIDELINE .. (PLEASURE, PROFIT. om lend ot low poiace with tanme. te race only. 
sin Encyclopedia 25c. Lllustrated Book, if S- Service covering of hives. Ask for ptive book without ohligstion., 
th 16 Behrens Bunnyville, Pearl , New York. Catalog free. Dadant & Sons, Box F, Hamilton. flinois. Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 894 R. A. Long Build- 
in CHIN-CHIN GIANT CHINCHILLAS. King of Rapbits. Most “INVENTORS re _ ing, Kansas City, an Wek = —— 
ST Oc trated tookint a a a ee pe **Record of Invention’’ free; advises on ee s- selling Tdene, y-— aoe * Dakota. Der me le ; favorable 
today. Willow Brook Farm, R. D. 8. Sellersville. Pa. inventions. Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bi York. climate, rite Nor iterate, lists describing typical 
a. — - NTO sound, pract rms. ci 
= anise ound.” lenty markets . Seng. 25c. for Literatu bat my Sik patented or puposeanent If so, , write Chartered ins sae “TS “w. Haw. 40 Northern Pacific Ry.. St. Paul, Minn, 
> poun en 
a SS ee _ Wars Ser Se | ee ee eee | ere ees 
= UCATIONAL 7) tor- lorida, west to Texas, if. and Oregon. 
adver. —— ve fi “Dept. 371, Washington, D. C. — Maine’ to. Ploria '255-FR =e Ave. i York a ae Y. 
han - 
fancy 40 ACRES—Near White land: 
years oe A LIVESTOCK EXPERT! Learn + Rome. in 7 time. SILKS: 2 Pounds beautiful ansertee silk pieces, for i 3 = a 
ork. Special t-paid for Pag a $190; $5 aown, 5 —E.~ * Pree caret 
e full learning "to feed, wtreat. and | Thandie livestock ‘successfully. Se steadiness Cc. 0. Olson, Grandy, Minn. indne ar — geseman_Bide.._Kanses Cit Kan 
_ ml, ils Writ “cr NCE far supe ANADA aes Homes— 
oats Veterinary School. Dept. C-1322, Waukesha, Wisconsin. td he a Sity Fe S for iigeitt hepaire. for cana soil fature weet eanaaian eee see 
ree CORRE: if-instructi books, all makes of electric fencers. alers an nterna. Dept. — pert au an 
. slightly used. “Sold Con ented. ted. “Exchanged. All “Subjects. tional Electric Fence Co., 910 Van Buren St.. Chicago, Ill i944 OREGON FARM CATALOG 25 Ai details, 150 
ro. atisfacti Cash paid used courses. 
Saves Wee, ‘details"and- nieed “illustrated. bargain catalog free. fi —y eitanes send "ier details. eo — ‘and 50 wo renk Kinnev 717A. Burene. Orewon. 

, Nelson Co., Dept. 232, Chicag arm Louden, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, lowa. DOUBLE PRODUCTION in all-year growing climate. Tow 
xO. SE AN 1 t. Mitable oc 944 tractor jogue; land, ter—heaithful living. Amazing farm opportu- 
essen- Send yoy and how. to ‘receive “Home” ie 5 Soonen yt Pe ecuiefaction guaran shed. _— F nity. a wri te. today for free literature. Pinal County 
= a a sie adieaal Auctioneering, — Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Dept. J-44, Boone, Iowa. Research Committee, Dept. 3, Coolidge, Arizona 











YOU HAVE ENJOYED SUCH 
GOOD SERVICE AND LONG 
LIFE FROM YOUR AC FUEL 
PUMP BECAUSE OF THE 
QUALITY THAT IS BUILT 
IN, FROM DESIGN TO FIN- 
ISHED PUMP. 


YOU WILL CONTINUE THAT 
PERFORMANCE AND QUAL- 
ITY IF YOU INSIST ON AN 
AC WHEN YOU NEED A 
NEW, OR A REBUILT, FUEL 
PUMP. 








POTATOES! 


Treat Seed with 


{use27aN 





the hormone powder 
especially made for potatoes 

Users in 1943 report increases in crop 
from farms all over the country. North 
Carolina—on early potatoes, increases up 
to 23% were obtained. New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania—increases of 18% to 25% 
on Cobblers, Sebago, Green Mountain, 
Russet, Katahdin and Triumph. 

Where Tubertone is used, potatoes are 
usually larger, with a higher percentage 
of U. S. No. 1 grade. 

Naturally, the results of Tubertone treat- 
ment are not the same in every field or 
with every locality. It may be just what 
you need to get the most out of your soil. 

Just mix a half pound of Tubertone with 
each bushel of cut seed pieces before plant- 
ing. For plantings of less than an acre, use 
Rootone instead of Tubertone. 


10 $< $500 Sittin 





American Chemical Paint Co. ' 
Horticultural Div., Fi-15, Ambler, Pa. 
Please send me prices on Tubertone. 














' J plant bushels of seed potatoes. 
Name _— 
! Address Ce oe 
| City State 
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PASSED BY TH 





“Whom do I see about filling out a 
form?” 


Depend on It—Mnrs. Binks—“‘My daughter 
says she doesn’t want to get married.” 

Mrs. Skinks—‘“Just wait until the wrong 
man comes along.” 


Voice of Experience—INnstrucTOR—“ What 
happens when the human body is completely 
immersed in water?” 

STuDENT—“The telephone rings.” 


Honest Weight — Mapce — “That Peck 
woman certainly weighs her words.” 
Marce—“Yes, and she sure gives full weight 
when she speaks, too.” 


it Does Happen—Arta—“Did you know 
that Dorothy married Bill Smith when he 
was home on furlough?” 

Xerxes—* Bill Smith! Why, he was the guy 
she was engaged to!” 


Editor Leaves Town 


News from the Tropics 
From Reno (Nev.) Gazette: 

“Celia Villa, daughter of Pancho Villa, 
Mexican revolutionary, and Fred Datig, movie 
casting director, were married Monday, his 
studio said, temperatures range as high as 
160 degrees.” 








Kas 


. . . % 
“It was real sweet of you, Mrs. R., to give up your drawing-room to a soldier. 


E NON-SENSOR 








ek, DS Oe ape, Nie 





eG 


Took No Chances 
From Chicago Times: 
“Mr. Mehrem had liver for the last nine 
years with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Milner, 
7741 St. Lawrence Avenue.” 


Something to Crow About 
From Dearborn (Mich.) Press: 
“The bride was given in marriage by ‘Mr. 
J. Abers, father of one of the biddies of 
the bridegroom.” 


New Name for Doc 
Adv. in Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel: 
“STORK MAN WANTED—draft-exempt 
preferred—experience unnecessary. S. H. 


Kress & Co.” 





““My, you’re growing ... you must have 
put on fifty or sixty ration points since 


I last saw you!” 


Why It Hurts—Mrs. Jones—“Yes, I think 
little Lobelia plays the violin wonderfully 
for her age. You know she plays entirely 


by ear.” 
Frienp—“Yes, and the trouble is I listen the 


same way.” 


Two in One—Tim—*‘So you think this girl 
you're going to marry is thrifty?” 
Tom—“‘Well, what do you think? Before 
she eats a marshmallow she always uses it 
to powder her nose.” 


Arithmetic—TreAcHEeR—“Yes, Willie, you 
had your hand up; what is it?” 
Wituir—“Why is it you can’t subtract ap- 
ples from peaches or oranges, but you can 
add them and make fruit salad?” 
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HOW HELP TO KEEP THEM ROLLING a 
ine Po 


* ON THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ee 














Mr. 
of 
ipt 
H 
ve 
ce 
nk 
lly 
ly 
he ‘ “ 
irl A WAR ROLE FOR WOMEN... as a trainman on short passenger runs, 
re RAILROADING has always been 
it regarded as a man’s calling. 
But when war reached deeply into 
yu railroad ranks—taking from the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad alone more than 43,000 
p- skille | and experienced workers for the 
” Armed Forces—women were employed 
to help keep trains rolling. 
Today, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, AS AN USHER, she posts trains, announces de- 
approximately 22,000 women are serving partures and arrivals—answers questions. 
d in a wide variety of occupations—four ot 
which you see illustrated here. 
Positions such as trainmen, ticket sell- 
ers, train passenger representatives, ushers, 
- information and reservation personnel 


call for intelligence, courtesy and a high 
degree of efficiency. Young women fresh 
from college and high school—after 1n- 


)' 3 oar 
poy sive tfa ning—have proved they can AS A BRAKEMAN in freight yard operations, AT INFORMATION COUNTERS, women are in the 
hill these roles most capably. a job requiring strength and coolness. front line of transportation. 





mis? 





So, we're glad to have their help in 


the greatest job railroads have ever been a. 
called upon to do, moving men and * 1 
F materials to Victory! yaV dai aas 


Serving the Nation 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


. ‘ 


¥ 44,316 in the Armed Forces 120 have given their lives for their country 





Tank men can't keep cool — but their oil must! 





there. A conked-out tank is meat for clutches, universal joints and trans- 


Yankee engineering 


skill licks another 


anti-tank guns! 
But her splendid motor roars on— 
sweetly, smoothly. You bless the lads 


missions for tanks, trucks and the 
many types of fighting vehicles. 
Borg-Warner designers and pro- 





tough problem 


And you thought Arizona was hot! 
Here it’s 120° outside. Inside—well, 
how hot is a blast furnace? Your eyes 
play tricks. Your helmet is lead. The 
sweat streams down your back. oem 


duction technicians bring to this 
work special skills in the fabrication 
of metals. They bring, too, the guid- 
ing idea inall Borg-Warner operations: 
“design it better — make it better.”’ 

Such was the peacetime growth 


who built each vital part of this will- 
ing monster. She’s the best! 


. 
Generating tremendous horsepower 
called upon to perform under 


For days you’ve been pounding the extreme conditions of temperature . = , 
enemy. You’re taking real punishment. and terrain...tanks must be under this principle that 9 out of 10 
makes of motorcars contain essen- 


And so is your General Sherman. equipped with oil coolers. . 
Your mind wanders to things coo] — Special oil coolers are a major tial parts made by Borg-Warner. 
mint, Mom’s homemade ice cream, the assignment of the Long Manufac- | ENGINEERING | Until victory, Borg- 
trout stream near Joe’s place. If any- turing Division of Borg-Warner. 
thing can keep cool in this inferno, Long and other Borg-Warner com- 


Warner will continue 
you’re glad it’s that big engine back panies also produce radiators, - 


BORG. .WARNER 


over 100 war items. 
Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 
and of Norge home appliances... these companies which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 
needs of war: BORG & BECK ¢ BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS ¢ 
INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC « LONG * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETOR * MCCULLOCH ENGINEERING * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ 
MORSE CHAIN ¢ NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 


